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Whites  ask: 
“What  can  I  do?” 


L.  F.  Palmer  tells  them. 


Chicago  Daily  News  columnist  L.  Palmer,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  few  American 
newspapermen  to  bridge  the  information  gap  between  blacks  and  whites. 

llis  columns  dealing  with  the  ghetto,  black  capitalism,  integration  and  the  black 
middle  class  are  being  read  by  whites  and  blacks  alike— to  their  mutual  ,  _ 

understanding.  f 

j  i  i  -  - 

The  Chicago  Defender,  a  newspaper  written  by  blacks  ffer  IJ:^  |^s,  calls  Palmer-v*. 
“a  writer  of  uncommon  ability  who  has  deep  insight  in t ^  problems  that  stir 

the  black  man’s  soul  and  disturb  America’s  conscience  its  v«^;f(Jei|tl0’1369 

,  .  ,  .1 

A  recent  winner  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  (luild  s  SticW-(  )-Tn  jm*  award. 

Palmer  puts  the  racial  problem  in  pro|)er  [)ersp«*ctive.  wo 

tradition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  a  promoter  'rf  nriinnimit  ;r  iiti  li  i  liiiiilii  ' " 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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New  local  rote  magazine  starts 
with  record-lireaking  fitpage  issue! 

In  New  York?  Chicago?  Los  Angeles? 

No  —  in  San  Jose,  California 


When  the  Mercury-News  announced  the  launchin;'  of 
a  lop-quality,  UKally-erlited  Sunday  roto  magazine, 
the  response  from  advertisei-s  exiwded  the  publisher’s 
highest  estimates.  Retailei-s  such  as  Macy’s,  Sears, 
Penney ’s  and  The  Em|x>rium  signed  up  fast.  National 
adverfi.sei's  IxMcked  14  jKigc's  in  the  liist  i.s.siK‘.  Result; 
a  rer'oid-hreaking  SO-|)age  inaugural  is.sue! 


No  fl,ash-in-the-pan  either.  .Advance  reseivations  indi¬ 
cate  that  siKX’et'ding  issues  will  Ice  at  least  48  pages. 

Moie  prcKcf  that  the  .Mercury  and  News  —  daily  and 
.Sunday  —  have  Iceen  delivering  the  gocnls  in  the  naticcn's 
4th  richest  big  market.  Now  the  new  ‘T’alifomia  Twlay” 
will  Ice  delivering  extra  gcxxls  every  Sunday  .  .  .  with 
added  ccclccr  and  excitement. 


CALIFORNIA  TODAY 


Metro  San  Jose’s  new,  locally-edited  roto 
magazine  in  the  Sunday  Mercury -News 
. . .  reaching  2  out  of  3  households  in  the 
nation’s  4th  richest  big  market.  (Today’s 
population  1  million  plus  . . .  EBI  per 
household  $12,548!) 


For  full  details  on  "California  Today '  contact 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


one  forthe 
money 


In  1968,  74% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  know 
that,  in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresnier,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Trancisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxirpum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower/fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie. 
Maryland  21061. 

IMP 

CREATIVE  ENOINEERINQ 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 19 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  news¬ 

papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- 11 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville. 

8-12 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  Detroit. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  Eagle  River. 
11-13 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Vikinq 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 

11- 14— West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

12- 14 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

12- 18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Hotel, 
Jamaica.  B.W.I. 

13 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffer's, 
Indianapolis. 

13 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Waseca. 

13-14 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  and  classified  seminar 
Holiday  Inn,  East  Springfield,  III. 

13- 14 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Wagon  Wheel  Lodge 
Rockton,  III. 

14- 18 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen,  Camelback  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

14-19 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute — Reporters'  Training  Seminar,  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Makaha  Country  Clubi 

19- 20 — Indiana  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Leland  Moto' 
Inn,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

19- 20-— New  England  Press  Association.  Viking  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  Ad  Meet,  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos. 

20- 22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Memphli 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regions 
Conference.  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

21-23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga.  Cooperstown 
21-24 — NPRA-ANPA  Personnel  Workshop.  Chicago. 

21- Oct.  3 — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University 
New  York  City. 

22- Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors.  Columbia  University. 

24-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canadt 

Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

24- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Cloisters,  Sei 
Island,  Ga. 

25- 26— Suburban  Press  Foundation  editorial  seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

26-  E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers.  Fall  Meeting 
Neil  House.  Columbus,  Ohio, 

28- 30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congres: 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitfr 
burgh. 

28-Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  Reglot 
Conference.  Raddson-Lasson  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

28-Oct.  3— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Exploring  the  Moon  and  Planets. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlotteville. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hartford  Hilton 
Hartford,  Conn. 


OCTOBER 

1- 4— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indian¬ 

apolis. 

2- +— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inr 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana.  Roya 

Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

5- 6— Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey.  Shawnee  Inn,  Shawnee,  Pa. 

5-7 — Mid  Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Golden  Triangl* 
Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

5-8— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  (Eastern  Region). 
Host  Farm  Motel.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

5-8 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers.  Princess  Hote 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

5-12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  New  York  City. 
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Decimal  Point  Magic 

Our  newspapers  these  days  are  filled 
with  remarkable  comments  about 
HR  11870,  the  bill  designed  to  thaw 
the  13-year  freeze  on  truck  sizes 
and  weights. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  that 
editorial  writers  are  quick  to  jump 
on  the  bandwagon  concept  that  bigger 
trucks  are  not  their  dish  of  tea. 

But  integrity  suffers  when  they  use 
wrong  figures  to  reach  wrong 
conclusions . 

Recently  a  large  and  respected  news¬ 
paper  blithely  announced  that  a  6 
in.  increase  in  width  "might  in¬ 
crease  the  gross  weight  of  trucks  by 
16  tons."  But  the  true  figure  comes 
out  to  1.6  tons.  That  kind  of 
decimal  point  magic,  no  doubt  in¬ 
advertent,  makes  quite  a  difference! 

Others  pound  home  the  image  of  "mon¬ 
strous"  trucks.  But  they  completely 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  very  slight 
increases  asked  for  could  lead  to 
safer  and  much  more  efficient 
transportation;  a  prime  weapon  in 
the  battle  against  inflation. 

Does  that  really  make  sense  to  you? 


l^eaderA  C^oi^ 
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Editor-CCJ 
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The  attorney  general  of  Ohio,  Paul  W.  Brown  admits  heV  un¬ 
comfortable  around  newsmen,  so  he  has  been  working  overtiii:e  in 
an  attempt  to  hnd  out  how  to  deal  with  them.  Brown,  a  former  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  may  be  a  candidate  for  governor  and  he’s 
in  the  storm  center.  In  recent  meetings  he  has  asked  newsmen  for 
advice  on  news  releases.  Also,  he  has  bought  5x7  photos  of  iiiem- 
hers  of  the  Statehouse  press  crew  and  placed  them  around  the  walls 
of  the  attorney  general’s  pressroom  ...  A  news  release  to  K&I’ 
from  a  Swedish  firm  had  a  covering  note  attached  to  it  which  said: 
This  news  must  not  be  published  or  verbally  spread  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  .  .  .  Carla  Hirschfeld,  a  receptionist  at  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who  plans  to  major  in  journalism  at  the 
College  of  Wooster,  in  Ohio,  this  fall,  jumps  faster  than  anyone 
else  at  her  desk  when  her  father,  Wilson  Hirschfeld,  state  editor, 
veils:  “Boy!” 

*  *  * 

SEXRECATION 
The  worker  on  the  rim 
Is  better  off  a  him. 

— Bill  Copeland 
*  «  • 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  82,  a  distinguished  journalist  for  45  years 
and  now  New  Hampshire’s  official  poet  laureate,  is  a  co-writcr  of 
“A  Song  of  New  Hampshire.”  ...  A  fourth  novel  by  Burt  Cole,  who 
is  also  managing  editor  of  Suburban  Trends  Newspaper,  Riverdale, 
N.j.,  has  been  published  by  Doubleday.  Titled  “The  Funco  File,”  the 
plot  revolves  around  the  impact  of  four  persons  endowed  with  “wild 
talents”  and  supernatural  abilities  in  a  highly  computerized  world 
.  .  .  Howard  Minsky,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  William 
I  Morris  Agency  to  enter  film  production  has  contracted  for  “Jory,”  a 
I  novel  by  Milton  R.  Bass,  entertainment  columnist,  Berkshire  Eagle, 
I  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Filming  is  planned  for  summer,  1970.  G.  P.  Putnam 
!  &  Sons  has  published  the  novel  .  .  .  Joe  McGinnis,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Inquirer  columnist,  has  completed  his  book  on  President 
Nixon's  1968  campaign,  “The  Selling  of  the  President  1968”.  The 
first  excerpt  of  the  book,  to  be  published  by  Trident  Press,  appears 
in  the  August  issue  of  Harper's. 


The  Jim  Bucknams  (Jim  is  managing  editor  of  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  and  Ceil  is  a  reporter)  got  the  surprise  of 
their  lives  during  vacation  in  Houston.  While  attending  a  ball  game 
in  the  Astrodome,  they  glanced  up  at  the  scoreboard  and  nearly 
flipped  when  they  read  this  message:  “Welcome  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jim  Bucknam.”  Houston  friends  had  arranged  for  it.  Bucknam  com¬ 
mented':  “Twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  free  advertising,  and 
I  couldn’t  even  use  it.”  .  .  .  Paul  Hedrick,  81,  has  written  “30”  to 
a  news  writing  career  spanning  67  years.  The  oil  consultant,  who  has 
spent  46  of  his  writing  years  in  the  oil  department  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  wrote  on  his  retirement:  “My  eyes  and  feet  tell  me  the 
time  to  drop  out  is  here.” 


One  of  a  series  .  .  .  addressed 
to  editors  of  the  nation's  press 
by  COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL, 
a  Chilton  publication  &  member . 


“WE  AT  Ai;tna  Life  and  Casualty,”  writes  Jerauld  T.  Manter,  edi¬ 
tor  of  /fAnarama,  the  company’s  publication,  “were  delighted  to 
note  in  your  Aug.  9th  issue  the  poetic  tribute  to  your  ‘d&y  ampersi’ 
which  lends  ’grace  &  distinction  to  your  name  throughout  the  I&.’” 
According  to  Jerauld  the  original  version  ran  two  years  ago  in  his 
magazine  and  went  like  this: 

“In  ^tna  Life  A  Casually  it’s  mAatory, 

“As  most  of  us  understA. 

“Its  stAard  use  lends  grace  A  distinction 
“To  our  name  throughout  the  lA. 

“It’s  a  scAal  when  vAals  abuse  it ; 

“They  deserve  a  reprimA. 

“Here’s  a  hA  for  the  bA  who  use  it, 

“Our  dAy  ampersA.” 

«  •  « 

An  “inside  story”  of  an  intensive  care  unit  at  a  hospital  was  th(| 
first  piece  moved  by  Harry  W.  Ball,  head  of  the  AP’s  Harri-burf 
staff,  when  he  returned  to  work  recently  following  recovery  from  a 
heart  attack.  Ball,  62,  likened  the  intensive  care  unit,  where  he  'prr 
five  days,  to  “a  newspaper  city  room  on  election  night.” 
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Ring  the  back-to-school  bell 

profitably Assign  The  Oregonian 

and  Oregon  Journal 

to  do  your  homework.  We  reach  more 

of  ’em:  88  percent 

of  metro  Portland’s  908,000,  plus 


Oregon  s  2.2  million. 

You’ll  get  straight  A’s  in  advertising 
when  you  show  and  sell  with  us. 


THE  OREGOIMIAIM 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 
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Figures  don  H  add  up 


riie  Timr-ljm'is  Harris  Poll  ol  puhlii  atlitiulcs  towanl  all  news 
inetlia  toxers  a  wider  area  than  most  studies  ol  this  kind  but  tloesn’t 
add  much  that  is  new  to  the  results  ol  surveys  covering  these  media — 
newspajiers,  television,  newsmagazines — individually. 

The  broadness  of  the  study,  however,  permits  us  to  see  how  fickle 
the  public  is  towards  its  news  media  and  how  difficult  it  is  lor  a 
pollster  to  determine  exactly  what  the  public’s  attitude  is  on  this 
subject.  .Maylie  the  fault  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  phrasing  questions 
so  that  they  will  be  understood — or,  at  least,  not  misunderstcxid, 

Harris  found,  as  most  newspajier  industry  surveys  found,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  jieople  read  a  newspaper  regularly.  He  found,  as  television 
industry  studies  did.  that  nine  of  every  ten  people  say  they  regularly 
watch  tv  news  programs. 

On  top  of  that,  “the  survey  indicates  that,  with  one  surprising 
reservation,  the  public's  favorite  source  of  daily  news  is  television." 
Ifroadcasters  frecpiently  cite  a  Ro|>er  Poll  to  the  same  effect.  But 
Harris  states  “television  has  made  a  deep  impac  t,  but  with  personal¬ 
ization  of  news  and  a  picture  format  there  is  an  emphemeral  quality. 

The  printed  word  seems  to  stick  to  jjeojde’s  ribs  more  than  the  audio 
or  visual  form  of  journalism,  though  television  is  difficult  to  match 
for  immediacy  and  excitement.” 

If  the  printed  word  sticks  to  people’s  ribs  more  than  the  broadcast 
variety,  and  given  the  same  ratio  (90%)  of  |>eople  reading  news- 
pajjers  as  watching  television  news  e\ery'  clay,  how  is  it  |)ossible  that 
people  get  most  of  their  news  alK)ut  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
today,  from  television,  as  a  Roper  study  claims? 

The  “one  surprising  reservation’’  in  the  public’s  preference  towards 
television  is  reported  as  follows:  “VV^hen  asked  to  imagine  having 
‘only  one  source  of  news,’  nearly  half  of  the  Harris  resjjonclents  opt 
for  tv,  as  against  the  one-third  who  prefer  new'spajzers.  However,' when 
Harris  asked,  ‘How  upset  would  you  l)e  if  your  main  news  source 
were  to  Ijecome  unavailable  for  a  month?’,  the  results  was  reversed: 

■14%  said  they  would  be  ‘very  iqjset’  to  lose  their  newspajx?rs  but 
only  a  third  woidcl  Ik;  very  upset  over  a  one-month  loss  of  their 
favorite  television  news  broadcast." 

-Ml  of  which  indicates  to  us  that  no  one  has  yet  properly  defined 
“news"  for  res|X)ndents  in  such  surveys  before  prexeeding  to  the 
questions  of  where  do  they  get  it,  which  is  their  favorite  source,  etc. 

'  As  a  rough  estimate  the  large  bidk  of  news  on  television  has  to  do 
with  national  or  iniemational  events  whereas  the  l)ulk  of  the  news 
space  in  an  average  newspa|)er  is  cKcuj)ied  by  local  and  state  items 
that  never  get  mentioned  on  the  air.  It  is  all  uru’s  of  varying  degrees 
of  imj>ortance  and  yet  Ro|)er  asks  only  about  “news  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  today,"  and  Harris  asks  cpiestions  about  the  .\pollo 
moon  shot,  Rol)ert  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  Chappacjuidclick, 
racial  disturbances,  campus  disorders,  Viet  Nam,  the  Middle  East,  etc. 

The  pollsters  as  well  as  the  viewers  have  been  caught  up  by  the 
“immediacy  and  excitement’’  of  tv  news  and  have  overlooked  the 
broad  sjjectrum  of  newspaper  news  coverage. 
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letters 


THE  RE.4DING  HABIT 

Oiily  one  in  five  dailies  sponsors  pro¬ 
grams  lo  make  the  daily  newspaper  a 
“dynamic  education  tool”  and  for  de- 
veloping  the  habit  of  “intelligent  critical 
newspaper  reading.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  reports  that  350 
newspapers  have  local  “Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom”  programs.  This  is  20% 
of  American  dailies. 

I  might  point  out  that  Shakespeare  is 
in  the  classroom  coast  to  coast — and  no 
habit  of  critical  reading  is  developed. 
All  schools  are  involved  with  Shakespeare. 
Yet  thousands  swear  off  him  for  life  once 
the  final  examination  is  written  and  placed 
on  the  teacher’s  desk.  No  habit  of  in¬ 
telligent  reading  is  developed.  Admired, 
loved,  revered,  and  respected — and 
shelved. 

I  want  to  see  more  newspapers  in  the 
classroom,  more  on  the  coffee  table  at 
home,  and  more  between  husband  and 
wife  at  breakfast. 

To  get  both  jobs  done — more  news¬ 
papers  at  school  and  more  home  sub¬ 
scribers  now  and  in  the  future — schools 
need  to  teach  journalism.  Journalism 
must  become  as  accepted  in  the  course 
of  studies  as  chemistry,  physics,  history, 
art,  music,  English — and  Shakespeare. 

Once  the  courses  are  incorporated  and 
entrenched  into  the  curriculum  then  the 
new.spapers  will  be  tools.  And  habits  will 
be  developed  and  sustained  beyond  grad¬ 
uation. 

T!.e  people  in  the  arts — I  incidentally 
think  newspaper  reporting  belongs 
among  the  arts — have  long  ago  learned 
that  music  appreciation  and  art  appreci¬ 
ation  are  nurtured  by  involvement  and  by 
engagement  of  students  in  the  art. 

The  student  who  paints  and  draws  and 
sketches  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  art 
exhibits  and  the  whole  field  of  art.  He 
is  most  likely  to  form  habits  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  critical  interest  in  pictures. 
Knowledge  breeds  interest. 

The  great  dailies  of  this  country  have 
missed  the  boat  in  failing  to  urge  and 
promote  the  teaching  of  journalism — of 
reporting  and  editing  and  headline  writing 
to  the  nation’s  young  people. 

The  black  communities  concern  for 
getting  black  studies  incorporated  in 
colleges  and  university  curriculum — and 
in  prep  schools — reveals  an  acumen  that 
has  not  been  displayed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  establishment.  To  study  black 
history,  black  art,  black  culture  is  to  get 
involved  and  concerned  and  engaged. 

To  get  this  generation  involved  and 
concerned  and  engaged  with  printed  jour¬ 
nalism  now  and  in  the  future  means  that 
journalism  must  be  stitched  directly  into 
education — top  to  bottom. 

This  has  not  been  done — even  though 
the  communication.s,  both  electronic  and 
printed — have  powered  the  revolution  in 
thrust  of  modern  society. 

Yet  journalism  is  not  as  legitimate  as 
history — or  social  studies — in  school 
curriculums. 

Actually,  journalism  should  be  requir¬ 


ed  in  today’s  world  just  as  Latin  and 
Greek  were  the  mark  of  an  educated  man 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  It  took 
Latin  and  Greek  to  be  educated  then; 
it  takes  newspaper  skills  and  technique 
and  the  newspaper-habit  to  be  in  touch 
with  today’s  culture. 

For  the  newspaper  to  be  a  tool  the 
tool  must  be  employed  and  studied — its 
history,  its  ethics,  its  major  premises,  its 
role.  As  the  educated  man  200  years  ago 
learned  to  write  a  Latin  sonnet,  the  stu¬ 
dent  today  must  be  taught  to  sit  down 
and  write  a  conventional  news  account, 
objectively,  comprehensively,  and  dra¬ 
matically.  Instead  of  translating  Greek,  he 
must  translate  events  and  ideas  into  news 
accounts.  And  then  indeed  the  news¬ 
paper  will  become  a  tool  and  a  babit. 

It  is  not  just  bootlegging  the  newspaper 
into  the  classroom — it’s  injecting  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  discipline  into  the  curriculum. 

And  now  is  the  time  with  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  of  junior  colleges  and  community 
colleges.  A  good  pregnant  state  to  look 
at — on  par  with  Illinois  and  New  York  in 
size  and  promise  for  setting  goals  for 
the  nation — is  California. 

The  past  year  saw  a  half  a  million 
California  students  in  publicly  support¬ 
ed  higher  education.  And  over  half  of 
them,  260,000,  were  in  79  junior  colleges. 
Of  this  number  103,000  were  in  the  eight 
campuses  of  the  university,  and  140,000 
in  the  state  college  system. 

And  no  doubt  William  Shakespeare 
probably  ranked  higher  than  journalism 
in  the  curriculum  hierarchy  in  junior 
college,  university,  and  state  college.  Yet 
it  is  journalism  that  is  more  relevant  to 
the  young  lives  of  the  half-million.  It 
might  be  said  that  they  put  on  their 
best  performances  and  recitations  for 
journalism. 

The  great  newspaper  is  the  true  smor¬ 
gasbord  of  American  culture.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  the  now  world.  It  is  relevant. 
It  needs  a  close  look.  It  needs  to  be  in 
education. 

Next  year  California  will  spend  S800,- 
000,000  on  higher  education.  I  suspect 
more  dollars  will  be  spent  on  television 
instruction — teaching  students  to  operate 
the  television  media. 

The  newspaper  establishment  needs  to 
be  sure  that  newspapers  too  are  part  of 
the  action  on  campus. 

Reef  Waldrop 

Professor  of  Journalism, 

Western  Illinois  Univ., 

Macomb,  Ill. 

«  *  * 

BLOWUP 

I  am  puzzled  as  to  how  an  article  could 
be  written  on  Washington  newshen  Sarah 
McClendon  (August  23)  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  time  President  Kennedy  blew 
up  at  her  at  a  news  conference.  Kennedy, 
who  even  his  critics  will  admit  was  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  witty  fellow  at  news  conferences, 
was  Incensed  when  Mrs.  McClendon  bv 
impliiation  questioned  the  security  risk 
status  of  two  State  Department  employes. 

1  am  mystified  as  to  how  the  incident 
could  have  been  left  out  (unless  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  article  was  to  be  laudatory) 
because  it  was  the  only  time  in  recent  years 
I  ran  recall  a  President  blowing  up  at  a 
reporter  at  a  news  conference. 

DAN  HARRISON 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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UNFOUNDED  NOTION 

I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to  expect,  but 
it  would  be  nice  if  that  unfounded  notion 
that  unions  kill  newspapers  could  be  laid 
to  rest  alongside  the  unlamented  World 
Journal  Tribune.  I  make  this  plea  inas¬ 
much  as  Matt  Meyer  and  E&P  decided 
(August  23)  to  revive  the  presumedly  in¬ 
terred  theory. 

The  pages  of  E&P  each  week  chronicle 
the  prosperity  and  vitality  of  the  news- 
paper  business.  They  can  do  it  because 
many  newspapers  have  found  an  audience 
to  serve — and  do.  Matt  Meyer’s  ill-fated 
WJT  never  did,  not  because  of  unions  and 
not  because  Meyer  didn’t  become  tired 
fighting  them,  but  because  the  bulk  of  the 
afternoon  audience  in  metropolitan  New 
York  had  gravitated  to  thriving  suburban 
dailies.  Newspaper  readership  in  the  re¬ 
gion  wasn’t,  and  isn’t  going  down;  it’s  just 
become  more  discriminating  and  sophis¬ 
ticated.  The  WJT  never  had  a  place,  and 
did  have  a  tri-headed  mortician— and  it’s 
about  time  the  diehards  started  admitting 
it. 

DONALD  W.  ROSSELET 

Springfield,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

REAL  ‘OILY’  BIRD 

As  the  debate  continues  over  who  first 
invented  use  of  the  oil  can  for  rubber  ce¬ 
ment  or  thinner,  1  am  forced  to  say  a  few 
modest  words  in  my  own  defense. 

Gentlemen,  as  far  back  as  1921  I  have 
been  dispensing  oil  from  a  rubber  cement 
can.  1  feel  certain  this  record  will  stand, 
and  I  hope  it  ends  the  oil  can-rubber  ce¬ 
ment  debate  for  all  time. 

SCOTT  HUBER 

Muncie,  Ind. 


Short  Takes 

Knox  College  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has 
purchased  Aurora  Downs  race  track  at 
snuburban  Aurora, — St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

*  «  * 

Sub  head:  City  Turning  From  Bid  to 
Haul  RubUish  to  Dessert. — iVew  York 
Times. 

*  *  * 

The  newd  Republican  leadership  at  the 
Pentagon  has  decided  to  continue  the 
Defense  Department  activity  started  by 
the  Johnson  Administration — Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post. 

it  if  If 

World  champion  M.S.  was  unexpected- 
dethroned  by  a  200-year-old  upstart  in 
the  National  Water  Ski  Championships 
— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  «  « 

His  “fall”  financially  has  left  him  to¬ 
day  w’orth  about  “only  $350,000”  the 
mayor  says  to  satisfy  a  persistent  news- 
mean’s  prying — Log  Cabin  Democrat, 
Conway,  Ark, 

*  *  * 

Typhoid,  tv  and  malnutrition  are  prev¬ 
alent  so  there  was  much  work  to  be  done 
with  immunization  programs — Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  from  newspapers.) 
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8  out  of  11 

adults  in  New^dt  City 
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From  "Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The  New  York 
Times  Reader”— the  most  thorough  examination  of  The  New 
York  Times  audience  ever  made.  To  learn  more  about  this 
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“8  out  of  11?” 


scraping  of  the  harreV 

Protest  of  news  tax  bill 
lodged  at  Senate  hearing 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

The  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1969 
which  would  impose  a  tax  upon 
various  types  of  services  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  other  news 
media  was  strongly  assailed  and 
only  feebly  defended  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  held  by  the  Fiscal  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  here  September  3. 

The  strongest  condemnation 
of  that  provision  came  from 
Senator  William  B.  Spong  Jr.  of 
Virginia,  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  He  and  Senator 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  chairman,  were  the  only 
subcommittee  members  attend¬ 
ing  the  hearing. 

Senator  Spong  acknowledged 
that  the  revenue  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  represented  “a 
scraping  of  the  barrel”  for 
additional  tax  sources  to  keep 
'ahead  of  escalating  costs  of 
government  and  provide  funds 
for  new  and  expanded  pro¬ 
grams.  He  said  that  the  revenue 
proposals  would  be  “given  a 
sympathetic  hearing.” 

Unique  proposal 

“There  is  one  measure  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill,  however,  for 
which  I  have  no  sympathy  and 
which  I  will  recommend  this 
committee  delete,”  Senator 
Spong  said.  “That  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  levy  a  4%  sales  tax  on 
‘the  sale  of  or  charges  for  the 
service  of  preparing,  providing, 
or  supplying  photographs, 
comic  strips,  special  feature 
articles,  feature  articles,  news 
items  or  any  similar  material 
intended  for  use  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  periodicals,  circulars, 
radio,  television  or  any  other 
means  of  publication.’ 

“If  this  measure  were  to  be 
enacted,  the  nation’s  capital 
would  be  the  only  jurisdiction  in 
the  United  States  to  tax  the 
news  content  of  the  mass  media. 
I  believe  this  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent  to  set  and  I 
suspect  an  unconstitutional 
burden  on  the  free  flow  of  public 
information,  as  well.” 

Senator  Spong  noted  that 


witnesses  at  an  earlier  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  had 
agreed  that  “under  this  measure 
the  material  of  every  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  every  columnist  and  cor¬ 
respondent  and  every  other  syn¬ 
dicated  service  of  whatever  kind 
would  be  taxed  if  the  material 
were  used  in  any  means  of  mass 
communication  originating  and 
circularized  in  Washington.” 

Although  intended  to  apply 
only  to  Washington-based  pub¬ 
lications  and  broadcasters.  Sen¬ 
ator  Spong  pointed  out  that 
many  of  these  have  regional, 
national,  and  even  international 
circulation. 

‘Wrong  in  principle* 

“But  the  question  of  scope 
aside,  I  believe  a  tax  of  this 
kind  is  wrong  in  principle,” 
Spong  declared.  “In  my  judg¬ 
ment  it  raises  serious  consti¬ 
tutional  questions  involving  gov¬ 
ernment  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  free  press,  which 
no  amount  of  new  revenue 
could  possibly  justify.” 

On  the  question  of  revenue, 
citing  estimates  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  generate  $300,000 
per  year,  Spong  said  that  esti¬ 
mate  would  be  reduced  to  $150,- 
000  a  year  under  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  reduces  the 
rate  from  4%  to  2%. 

“I  seriously  question  whether 
that  would  even  pay  for  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  tax  which  pre¬ 
sents  many  difficult  problems  of 
administration,”  the  Senator 
said. 

Paul  Conrad,  general  counsel 
for  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  also  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  tax  would 
yield  sufficient  fevenue  to  cover 
administrative  costs.  There 
were  many  practical  problems  in 
administering  the  “novel  levy”, 
Conrad  said,  and  the  pathway  to 
successful  administration  was 
full  of  pitfalls. 

“Granted  a  2%  levy  (as  the 
House  bill  proposes)  would  not 
threaten  the  independence  of  the 
press,”  Conrad  stated,  “but  the 
tax  would  establish  a  precedent 
which  strikes  us  as  most  un¬ 
likely  in  a  nation  which  has 
maintained  press  freedom 


throughout  nearly  200  years. 
Taxing  the  news  and  creative 
work  of  writers  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  lays  the  deadening  hand  of 
government  on  that  ‘truth’  which 
has  kept  us  free.  We  doubt  that 
the  District  government  can  be 
this  desperate  for  revenue 
sources.” 

‘Pitfalls*  for  Congressmen 

Conrad  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  “pitfalls”  might  create 
problems  “close  to  home”  for 
members  of  Congress. 

“Suppose  a  legislator  em¬ 
ploys  a  free-lance  writer  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  preparing  articles  for 
Fortune  magazine  or  Playboy 
magazine,”  Conrad  suggested. 
“Presumably,  the  writer  would 
have  to  collect  the  sales  tax 
from  the  legi.slator  and  remit.” 

Citing  another  example,  Con¬ 
rad  said: 

“Suppose  the  Senator’s 
daughter  is  to  be  married  in 
their  home  town.  The  Senator’s 
wife  engages  a  photographer 
there  to  prepare  a  bridal  picture 
for  submission  to  a  Washington 
newspaper.  In  theory,  at  least, 
the  transaction  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  District’s  tax  because 
it  meets  all  the  requirements, 
and  photographs  from  sources 
outside  the  District,  so  long  as 
the  use  is  to  be  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  media.” 

Conrad  added  that  “the  wit 
and  philosophy  of  Charles 
Schultz  can  be  taxed  by  levying 
on  the  purchase  of  ‘Peanuts.’  ” 

Bruce  J.  Terris,  chairman  of 
the  District  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  although  most  of  his 
testimony  dealt  with  other  pro¬ 
posals,  approved  the  tax  on  sales 
of  services  for  publication  pur¬ 
poses.  Other  witnesses,  not  rep¬ 
resenting  the  communications 
media,  gave  tacit  approval  to 
the  publications  tax  by  not 
specifically  opposing  it. 

Ad  tax  brought  up 

The  District  revenue  bill  as 
initiated  by  the  District  com¬ 
missioners,  proposed  that  the 
service  of  advertising  be  added 
to  other  media  services  to  be 
subjected  to  the  sales  tax.  That 
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provision  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  but 
efforts  are  expected  to  restore  it 
in  the  Senate  measure.  Several 
witnesses  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  expected  resuscitation  of 
the  proposal. 

Conrad,  on  behaU  of  nna. 
submitted  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  states  have  not  applied 
their  sales  and  use  taxes  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  declared  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  err  if  it  were  to 
inaugurate  an  advertising  levy 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Iowa  Legis¬ 
lature  repealed  the  tax  imposed 
in  1967  “because  Iowa’s  law¬ 
makers  found  it  counter-produc¬ 
tive  as  a  revenue  source  and 
discriminatory  in  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  sense  of  the  word. 

“Advertising  is  uniquely 
ephemeral  in  character,”  Con¬ 
rad  said,  “and  therefore  admin¬ 
istering  a  tax  on  it  is  unusually 
difficult.” 

Using  magazine  advertising 
as  an  example,  Conrad  said  that 
“it  arrives  in  the  jurisdiction  by 
mail,  having  been  sold  in  New 
York,  reduced  to  paper  at  a 
press  in  Ohio,  for  a  publisher 
who  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Even  if  the  publisher’s 
situs  is  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
most  of  the  transactions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  sale  of  this  service 
have  taken  place  in  far-off 
points.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  advertising  service  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  transactions  re¬ 
lates  to  readers  living  in  the 
taxing  jurisdiction.” 

‘Chain  roat’lion*  feared 

'Alfred  C.  Gordon  Jr.,  general 
counsel  for  the  Maryland- 
District  of  Columbia-Delaware 
Broadcasters’  Association,  called 
a  tax  on  advertising  unsound 
and  asserted  that  if  smaller  sta¬ 
tions  had  to  absorb  a  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising  it  might  reduce  an  al¬ 
ready  small  profit  margin.  He 
visualized  a  “chain  reaction”  to 
such  a  reduction,  in  which  seiw- 
ices  might  be  curtailed,  employ¬ 
ment  cut  and  other  economies 
effected  which  would  cause  a  de¬ 
cline  in  other  tax  receipts  to  the 
District. 

Gordon  also  opposed  the  tax 
on  news,  features,  etc.  supplied 
for  publication  in  the  District. 

Howard  H.  Bell,  president  of 
the  American  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  testified  that  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  advertising  would 
“involve  serious  constitutional 
problems  arising  under  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 
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Joshua  Powers  and  associates 
form  worldwide  service  firm 


Formation  of  a  new  organ¬ 
ization  combining  four  inter¬ 
national  publishers  service 
companies  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  company,  supplying  news 
and  feature  services,  a  Sunday 
magazine  supplement,  advertis¬ 
ing  representation,  newsprint, 
printing  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  technical 
services,  is  a  merger  of  ATEC 
Corporation,  Editors  Press 
Service,  Hablemos,  and  Joshua 
B.  Powers  Inc. 

The  consolidated  organization 
retains  the  43-year-old  name  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc.,  with 
Powers  as  chairman  of  the 
t)oard.  Wharton  Shober,  foun¬ 
der  of  ATEC,  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Manigault  in  company 

The  Evening  Post  Publishing 
Company  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
publishers  of  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
an  English  language  daily  in 
Buenos  Aires,  is  associated  with 
the  new  company.  Peter  Mani- 
gault,  publisher  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  newspapers,  has  become 
vicechairman  of  the  concern. 

Powers  described  it  as  the 
world’s  “first  total  service  or¬ 
ganization  for  publishers.” 

“By  combining  four  compa¬ 
nies  engaged  in  different  aspects 
of  publishing,  with  offices  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  (and  Aus¬ 
tralia),  we  have  created  a  new 
whole  which  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts,”  he  declared. 

ATEC,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  has  designed  and 
installed  newspaper  printing 
plants,  as  well  as  photocompo¬ 
sition,  electronic  and  computer 
systems,  and  web  offset  presses 
in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  Spain  and  Africa.  It 
will  now  expand  its  markets  to 
complement  the  worldwide  Edi¬ 
tors  Press  Service  and  Powers 
organizations. 

Luis  Fernandez-Villalba  has 
been  named  the  new  president 
of  ATEC.  He  joined  ATEC  as 
vicepresident  of  sales  in  1966. 

Villalba,  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Uruguay,  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  before  join¬ 
ing  ATEC.  He  had  been  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Uruguay,  Paraguay 
and  Argentina  for  the  Pure  Oil 
Company,  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Guillermo  Kraft  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines. 

The  technical  staff  of  ATEC 
is  headed  by  Carlos  Hrubrisko, 
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a  dynamic  31-year-old  Argen¬ 
tine  electronics  engineer. 

ATEC  designed  and  installed 
and  is  part  owner  of  the  first 
computer  operated  electronics 
color  separation  system  in  Latin 
America,  Selecciones  de  Colores, 
S.A. 


Sunday  supplement 
Hablemos,  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage  Sunday  magazine  with 


E.  Wharton  Shober 


more  than  one  million  circula¬ 
tion,  is  distributed  through  27 
newspapers  in  11  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  H.  Earle  Brais- 
ted,  publisher,  who  has  become 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
new  company,  .said  that  ar¬ 
rangements  are  in  process  for 
additional  newspapers  in  Latin 
America  and  overseas  to  begin 
distrbuting  Hablemos  early  in 
1970. 

Editors  Press  Service,  which 
will  continue  to  be  directed  by 
John  Klem,  distributes  the  work 
of  Art  Buchwald,  Joseph  Alsop, 
Sheila  Graham,  Amy  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Earl  Wilson  and  other 
columns;  Dennis  the  Menace, 
Big  George,  and  Grin  and  Bear 
It  cartoon  strips;  Herblock  and 
Mauldin  political  cartoons  and 
women’s,  business,  health,  hob¬ 
by  and  puzzle  features. 

EPS,  founded  in  1933  by 
Powers  and  Carlos  Dairla,  ex¬ 
iled  president  of  Chile,  is  also 
the  overseas  distributor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  and  Chicago  Daily  News 
News  Services,  transmitted  by 
wire  to  27  countries  daily.  In 
addition,  EPS  publishes  and  dis¬ 
tributes  books  in  Spanish. 

Powers  established  his  inter¬ 
national  publishers  representa¬ 
tives  business  in  1926  as  the 
New  York  representative  of  La 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires.  Since 


then  the  business  has  grown 
to  represent  more  than  150 
newspaper  and  periodical  clients 
in  30  countries.  They  include 
La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Asahi  Shimbun  of  Japan,  Sven- 
ska  Dagbladet  of  Stockholm, 
Aftenpost^n  of  Oslo,  Berlingske 
Tidende  of  Copenhagen,  Rand 
Daily  Mail  of  Johannesburg, 
Melbourne  Herald,  Adelaide  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Brisbane  Courier  of 
Australia,  Novedades  of  Mexico, 
and  Universal  of  Caracas. 

The  London  office,  established 
in  1927,  also  represents  the  New 
York  Times  and  Playboy 
throughout  Western  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  Powers  or¬ 
ganization  is  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  newsprint. 

62-year  business  career 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  who  is  77 
years  old,  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1907,  sweeping 
the  offices  of  the  Hamlin 
(Texas)  Herald.  In  the  62  years 
since,  he  has  worked  in  almost 
every  phase  of  the  newspaper 
business — as  reporter,  editor, 
foreign  correspondent,  ad  and 
newsprint  salesman,  publisher, 
and  head  of  a  worldwide  service 
organization  for  newspapers. 

He  was  born  in  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  August  25,  1892,  the  son 
of  a  real  estate  developer  whose 
career  was  opening  new  towns 
from  Florida  to  California. 
Powers  had  gone  to  six  dif¬ 
ferent  grammar  schools  before 
he  was  15,  and  to  six  different 
high  schools  before  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  San  Antonio 
Academy  and  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

His  hrst  job  on  a  major  news¬ 
paper  was  with  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  where  he  began  in¬ 
itially  as  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  For  a  seven-day 
week  he  received  $10.50.  He  be¬ 
came  in  effect  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  organizing  Christmas  Clubs, 
Miss  Birthday  celebrations  and, 
ultimately,  such  special  events 
as  balloon  ascensions  and  free 
pony  contests. 

Leaving  the  Chronicle  in  1915 
to  attend  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  he  worked  briefly  at  the 
Denver  Post. 

A  brief  period  as  a  salesman 
of  books  travelling  through  the 
Midwest  intervened  before  he 
returned  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  editor  of  the  Laramie 
Boomerang. 

Found  job  in  Argentina 

Joining  the  Air  Force  in  1917, 
Powers  was  still  in  training 


Joshua  B.  Powers 


when  the  war  ended.  His  read¬ 
ing  and  the  Spanish  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  from  residence  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  made  Latin 
America  seem  attractive,  and 
he  decided  to  emigrate  to  Ar¬ 
gentina.  He  found  work  in  an 
ad  agency  translating  English 
copy  into  Spanish.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  offered  him  a  job 
as  a  rewriteman. 

Switching  to  the  United  Press 
as  Buenos  Aires  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  Powers  worked  closely 
with  La  Prensa.  Its  publisher 
asked  him  to  set  up  an  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives’  office 
for  the  newspaper  in  New  York 
City.  Powers  undertook  the  as¬ 
signment,  on  leave  from  United 
Press,  w’ith  the  understanding 
that  he  could  also  represent 
other  non-competing  Latin 
American  newspapers.  In  1926, 
he  opened  Joshua  B.  Powers 
Inc.,  International  Advertising 
Representatives,  in  New  York 
City. 

After  two  years,  he  found 
himself  $14,000  in  debt  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization, 
which  had  ag»’eed  to  finance 
him,  but  with  a  long  list  of 
newspapers  as  his  clients. 

World  traveler 

E.  Wharton  Shober,  42,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  J.  B.  Powers 
Inc.,  logs  more  than  100,000  air 
miles  a  year,  mostly  at  the  con¬ 
trols  of  his  own  Cessna  T-377 
Skymaster,  in  introducing  the 
electronic  age  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  overseas. 

A  midshipman  in  World  War 
II  when  he  was  17,  Shober 
served  also  during  the  Korean 
War,  activated  as  a  member  of 
the  1st  Troop  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry. 

Shober,  on  his  return  to 
civilian  life,  entered  the  ])aper 
business,  initially  as  a  salesman 
and  later  as  an  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert.  In  1957,  with  a  borrowed 
$25,000,  he  founded  ATEC  as 
a  newsprint  export  firm. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  FIRE  left  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union's  newsprint  warehouse  in  rubble.  Charles 
Wahiheim,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  Edward  Padilla,  production  manager,  are  survey¬ 
ing  the  ruins  located  adjacent  to  the  plant  from  which  Union  moved  a  year  ago.  Arson  was  blamed 
for  $500,000  loss,  which  included  $260,000  worth  of  newsprint. 


‘Bogus’  deal? 
not  a  chance, 

Powers  warns 

New  York  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  6  has  advised  publishers 
of  New  York  City’s  newspapers 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  bar¬ 
gaining  away  “bogus”  (repro¬ 
duction  of  certain  ads)  al¬ 
though  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  will  allow  that 
to  be  done  after  January  1, 

1970. 

In  a  memo  on  the  subject, 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Big  Six,  said  that  those  pub¬ 
lishers  “who  are  licking  their 
chops  in  anticipation  of  any 
relaxing  of  our  traditional  posi¬ 
tion  on  reproduction  should  for¬ 
get  it.” 

An  amended  by-law,  adopted 
by  the  ITU  convention  last 
month,  permits  a  local  union  to 
trade  off  the  traditional  “bogus” 
clause  for  other  benefits,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

“Bogus”  has  been  a  sore  sub¬ 
ject  in  negotiations  between  the 
New  York  City  publishers  and 
the  printers  for  many  years.  The 
publishers  have  claimed  the 
practice  of  setting  type  for 
many  ads  received  in  mat  or 
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electro  form  is  very  costly  and 
wasteful. 

Powers’  advice  to  them  now 
is:  “Go  back  to  counting  your 
money,  W’hich  is  more  than 
ample  to  provide  us  with  a 
substantially-improved  contract 
without  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
sidering  for  one  moment  the 
idea  of  surrendering  the  value 
of  a  single  line  of  reproduction.” 

Powers  complained  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  bring  the 
publishers’  representatives  to 
the  bargaining  table  to  begin 
discussion  of  revisions  in  the 
contract  that  expires  in  March. 

“Time  will  tell,”  he  said, 
“whether  this  loss  of  valuable 
time  was  the  result  of  strategy 
or  indifference.” 

Sub  lists  cut 

Meanwhile,  Powers  reported 
to  the  union  members,  he  and 
other  officers  have  been  meeting 
with  newspaper  executives  to 
talk  about  a  plan  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  full-time,  year-’round 
employment  of  union  printers 
without  substitutes. 

“Restricting  new  members 
from  seeking  w'ork  at  news¬ 
papers  is  paying  off,”  Powers 
said.  “Employment  for  those  at 
newspapers  has  improved  dra¬ 
matically  since  this  policy  was 
adopted.” 

The  long-range  goal,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  provide  a  job  for 
existing  subs  and  thereafter 


regulate  the  number  of  mem- 
l)ers  who  will  seek  work  on  the 
newspapers  to  the  number  of 
new  job  openings  as  they  occur. 

The  union  argues  that  mem- 
l)ers  in  newspapers  should  be 
hired  to  work  overtime  during 
peak  periods  rather  than  have 
newspapers  hire  additional 
members  to  meet  peaks  and  then 


laying  them  off  during  the  slow 
periods  of  January-February 
and  July-August. 

It  is  Powers’  view  that  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  sub  system  would 
help  to  bring  about  a  realistic 
automation  agreement.  He  said 
the  publishers’  answer  to  auto¬ 
mation  is  job  attrition  but  it  is 
limited  to  situation  holders. 


Tarzian,  electronics  wizard, 
finds  challenge  as  publisher 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

Sarkes  Tarzian,  head  of  the 
Sarkes  Tarzian  Company  Inc., 
which  operates  tv-tuner  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  broadcast 
equipment  and  semi-conductor 
products  and  tv  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  is  expanding  his  interests 
in  the  newspaper  publishing 
field.  He  built  his  company  into 
a  $40  million-plus  “mini-con- 
glomerate”  employing  2500 
people  from  a  $40,000  gamble 
25  years  ago. 

In  1966  he  founded  the 
Illoomington  Tribune,  an  offset 
publication.  In  May  1968,  it  be¬ 
came  the  Courier-Tribune  when 
Tarzian  acquired  the  weekly 
Bloomington  Star-Courier  which 
had  been  founded  in  1945  by 
Paul  Feltus,  now  the  associate 
editor  of  the  daily. 

Tarzian  next  acquired  the 
Greencastle  Daily  Banner  and 


the  weekly  Martinsville  Demo¬ 
crat. 

In  late  1968  he  began  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Six 'County  Topics,  a 
newspaper  which  covers  the 
South  Central  region  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  The  paper  is  mailed  to  73,- 
000  homes  weekly. 

Tarzian,  who  gained  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  electronics  engineer 
and  inventor,  is  devoting  the 
same  energies  to  his  publishing 
activities  that  he  once  poured 
into  his  electronics  manufactur¬ 
ing  efforts. 

“I  love  the  kind  of  a  challenge 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  offers,”  says  the  69-year- 
old  Armenian  immigrant. 
“There’s  a  fascination  to  the 
making  of  news  and  to  com¬ 
peting  with  a  well-entrenched 
opponent.  It’s  not  the  easiest 
fight  in  the  world,  but  it’s  an 
exhilarating  one.” 
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By  Don  IVIaley 


(First  of  two  parts) 
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aware  of,  for  the  former  officer  tore  stories.  The  ‘name  of  the  ^  mixed  blessing 

is  a  no  nonsense  guy  whose  ere-  game’  was  the  single  story-tell-  Weber  speaks  of  the  newest  wait  for  peak  action  and 

do  might  be  described  as  “Shape  ing  picture  and  the  photogra-  advance  in  photojournalism— the  ^  motor  to  try  to 

Up  Or  Ship  Out!”  phers  of  that  era  had  this  down  automatic  camera.  “Automatic  !®r,  ^i"V  decisive 

Weber  l^moans  the  lack  of  to  a  polished  craft.  The  prac-  exposure,  automatic  focusing,  betwwn  automatic 

self-discipline  in  contemporary  ticed  strong  point  was  on  iron  automatic  flash  control  all  put  n®  doesn  t  get  the  pic- 

photogra phers.  “Without  disci-  discipline  to  wait  for  peak  ac-  on  automatic  motorized  cameras  " 
pline,”  he  says,  “we  have  sloppy  tion.  There  was  but  one  fleeting  (which  seems  to  be  the  BIG  Lofty  question 

and  incomplete  coverage,  or  ex-  precise  moment  for  which  the  thing  today  in  photojournalism) 

p.ctly  what  we  are  getting  too  lensman  pointed  and  sweated;  allow  yards  of  film  to  be  pushed  Weber  asks  how  many  high- 
often  today  under  the  guise  of  by  the  time  you  flipped  the  through  the  camera  in  little  jumpers  or  pole-vaulters  have 
photojournalism.”  holder  and  recocked  the  shutter,  time.  No  longer  is  the  assign-  l®ft  impaled  in  mid-air  be- 

“The  absence  of  self-discipline  the  moment  was  gone  forever,  ment  measured  in  pictures  taken  cause  the  motorized  camera  ran 
is  evidenced  every  day  in  pic-  No  mechanical  gimmicks  here,”  but  in  the  number  of  feet  ex-  out  of  film.  “At  the  Bobby  Ken- 
tures  shot  too  soon  or  too  late,  he  says,  “just  self-discipline.”  posed.  Automatic  processing  and  uedy  funeral,”  he  says  “a 
in  overshooting  of  simple  assign-  But  photo  magazines  with  ex-  automatic  printing  complete  the  *pro*  from  a  national  mag^azine 
ments,  in  poor  lighting,  in  panded  picture  layouts  came  on  process.  Anyone  with  enough  started  his  motor  as  the  casket 
cluttered  backgrounds  and  nu-  the  scene  and  in-depth  picture  automatic  equipment  is  allegedly  first  came  out  of  the  church 
merous  other  areas  where  the  stories  developed.  “The  early  a  photographer  —  though  his  door.  He  ran  through  an  entire 
photographer  is  either  not  con-  photojournalists  were  among  the  pictures  are  seldom  touched  by  roll  of  film  with  the  procession 
trolling  his  thinking  or  his  ac-  greats  of  the  industry  because  human  thought,”  he  says.  >u  shadow  and  not  in  full  view 

tions.  The  symptoms  are  over-  they  had  the  knowledge  and  the  The  former  Army  photo  officer  leaving  him  uncovered  for  the 


discipline  to  follow  the  basic  who  served  both  in  South  Ameri-  rnost  important  next  four  min- 
story  from  origin  to  conclusion,”  ca  and  in  Europe  during  World  utes  while  the  body  was  placed 
he  says,  adding:  War  II  feels  that  the  result  of  the  hearse.  He  had  no  usable 

“Today’s  new  breed  often  automation  and  non-thinking  is  material.” 
looks  down  on  these  men  who  an  “ever-expanding  circle  of  But  motor  -  driven  cameras 
had  the  discipline  to  use  their  more  automated  equipment  to  have  their  uses.  “There  are 
photographic  knowledge  to  pro-  cover  more  inadequacies  on  the  many  areas,”  says  Wel^r, 
duce  excellent  pictures  on  a  con-  part  of  the  photographer.  In-  “where  they  are  almost  essential, 
tinuing  basis.  We  hear  great  stead  of  acquiring  the  necessary  They  offer  superb  advantages 
words  proclaiming  that  because  knowledge  and  discipline  to  en-  when  used  with  intelligence,  but 
of  mechanical  advances  it  is  no  able  him  to  know  what  he  is  substitute  for  disci- 

longer  necessary  to  pay  atten-  doing,  he  simply  adds  more  and  plined,  controlled  anticipation  of 
tion  to  exposure,  techniques,  or  more  equipment.  We  doubt  if  peak  action.’ 
other  interfering  details  allow-  there  are  many  photographers  Weber  feels  it  is  vital  that 
ing  the  photographer  to  shoot  who  can  'control  the  six  or  seven  photographers  return  to  self- 
more  and  faster  on  a  thinking  cameras  dangling  from  their  discipline  to  ^t  the  one-shot 
basis.  Unfortunately,  the  think-  necks.  story-telling  picture  “so  vitally 

ing  seldom  comes  and  we  are  “Unsure,  he  cannot  trust  him-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


"A  perfect  example  of  motorized  thinking,  where  the  only  shot  should  have  been  the  peak  action  between  frame  one 
and  frame  two.  Number  one  is  too  soon  and  number  two  is  too  late.  It  was  also  taken  from  the  wrong  side  as  the  sun 
is  on  the  other  side  and  is  shot  against  the  light." 
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'  ***'  ^  f  ^“‘v,.»  -I  joffn  signs  plastered  in  what 

*^This  picture  of  Babe  Ruth’s  retiring  is  to  me  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  is  the  worst  possible  place  in 
one-shot  picture  telling  the  entire  story  with  devastating  impact.  Anything  that  the  whole  picture?” 
could  be  added  to  the  picture  is  superfluous.  Nat  Fein.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
photographer^  risked  his  tail  by  submitting  to  his  editors  a  different  shot  using  a 
different  angle:  the  fact  that  he  used  the  back  of  Babe’s  head  is  a  daring  one.  Yet 
here’s  Babe,  obviously  tired  and  at  the  end  of  the  road,  leaning  on  his  hat  for 
support,  while  the  players,  the  fans  and  the  newsmen  pay  him  tribute.” 
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AEJ  votes 
plans  to  aid 
minorities 

BraKKLKV,  Calif. 

A  five-point  program  listing 
specific  steps  for  assistance  to 
minorities  was  voted  at  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  convention  here  last 
week. 

The  convention  also  decided 
to  establish  a  program  through 
which  meml)ers  may  contribute 
to  a  fund  for  minority  educa¬ 
tion. 


EDUCATION  PARLEY — Attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  at  Berkeley,  Calif,  were:  from 
left — Dean  Earl  F.  English,  University  of  Missouri;  Albert  G 
Pickerell,  University  of  California;  George  R.  Hearst  Sr.,  host  at 
reception;  and  Edwin  R.  Bayley,  University  of  California. 


time  to  stop  thinking  of  ihe 
underground  publishers  as 
freaks. 

Defending  “do-it-yourself 
journalism,”  he  said  the  Los 
Angeles  Free  Press  he  fourded 
five  years  ago  on  an  investn.ent 
of  $15,000  now  has  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  93,000  copies  and  a  staff 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Newspapers’ 
ad  revenues 
rose  in  July 
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The  original  scholarship  pro¬ 
posal  was  rejected  by  a  five- 
vote  margin  following  a  heated 
discussion  of  the  one  percent 
salary  tax  on  professors  now 
effective  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism.  Objectors  thought 
any  proposal  should  be  volun¬ 
tary. 


C’ 


ampiiM  views 


Extreme  jiolitical  pressures 
on  a  number  of  college  student 
publications  occasioned  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  any  such  ac¬ 
tions  by  advertisers,  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  campus  dissi¬ 
dents.  Charges  against  either 
side  will  be  referred  to  AF^J’s 
committee  on  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Self-criticism  was  praised  in 
a  resolution  commending  the 
Chicago  Jwui~nalism  Review. 
Newsmen  elsewhere  were  urged 
to  emulate  this  example. 

A  prolonged  jianel  dispute 
which  extended  lieyond  the 
chairman’s  time  call  ended  in 
a  roar  of  laughter  during  under¬ 
ground  press  studies. 

This  occurred  after  Walter 
Gieber,  panelist  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State,  read  a  want  ad  for 
a  homosexual  carried  in  an 
underground  paper  to  support 
his  charges  of  press  irresponsi¬ 
bility. 

Art  Kunkin,  Los  Angeles  Free 
Press,  displayed  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  banner:  “Johnson  says 
war  good  for  the  economy,”  and 
said  the  advertisement  was  no 
worse  than  the  Establishment’s 
treatmeht  of  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent. 

F’loor  protest 


“I  didn’t  come  here  to  hear 
a  President  described  in  any 
such  manner,”  came  a  voice 
from  the  floor.  Delegates 
chortled  over  the  confused  com¬ 
munications  and  adjourned. 

Previously  Kunkin  told  AEJ 
members  their  function  “is  to 
pimp  for  the  information  indus¬ 
try”  and  produce  people  who 
work  in  public  relations  fields. 


for  trade  magazines  and  sell 
stockings. 

Gieber  accused  the  under¬ 
ground  press  of  “pandering  to 
sick  people”  and  with  provid¬ 
ing  “a  microsco[)e  on  all  the 
sickness  in  society.”  The  SFS 
professor  said  he  refused  to 
take  the  news  era  publishers 
seriously. 

Gieber’s  response  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges  hurled  by  Kunkin  and 
Allan  Katzman,  publisher  of 
New  York’s  East  Village  Other, 
had  been  interrupted  earlier  by 
a  floor  protest  assailing  his 
“scurrilous  attack.”  Two  panel¬ 
ists  were  on  crutches  and  Max 
Scheer,  founder  of  the  Berkeley 
Barb,  failed  to  appear  at  the 
session  chaired  by  David  Little¬ 
john,  U.  of  California. 

Katzman  said  publications 
like  his  drew  readership  from 


people  who  thought  themselves 
isolated  and  thus  created  com¬ 
munities.  This  type  of  paper 
“corrals  people”  and  there  will 
always  be  something  similar  to 
the  underground  press,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Declaring  man  can  leap  into 
space  but  is  unable  to  take  a 
moral  leap,  Katzman  said  he 
wants  to  experiment  with  as 
much  provocation  as  he  can. 

The  F]ast  Village  Other  pub¬ 
lisher  already  has  experimented 
widely  in  print  technology.  He 
said  he  had  financed  an  under¬ 
ground  cartoon  paper  until  its 
artists  had  been  able  to  take 
over  the  operation  themselves. 

Kunkin,  now  in  the  courts  as 
a  result  of  the  publication  of 
names  and  addresses  of  nar¬ 
cotics  agents  in  his  Los  Angeles 
publication,  told  AEC  it  was 


N.Y.  Times  puts 
copy  restriction 
on  cigaret  ads 


The  latest  episode  in  the  saga 
of  tobacco  advertising  came  this 
week  with  the  announcement  by 
the  New  York  Times  of  restric¬ 
tive  measures  it  will  take  af¬ 
fecting  cigaret  ads  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1970. 

In  an  editorial  explaining  its 
jiolicy,  the  Times  said:  “This 
newspaper  will  accept  cigaret 
ads  only  if  they  contain,  in 
))lainly  legible  form,  the  state¬ 
ment  the  statutes  now  require 
on  cigaret  packages,  ‘Caution: 
cigaret  smoking  may  be  hazard¬ 
ous  to  your  health.’  In  addi¬ 
tion,  every  ad  must  include  a 
disclosure  of  the  tar  and  nico¬ 
tine  content  in  the  cigaret 
smoke.” 

The  editorial  explained  that 
although  it  agrees  that  public 
jiolicy  with  regard  to  cigaret 
promotion  should  be  uniform  in 
all  the  media,  to  ban  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  legally-marketed 
item  would  be  contradictory. 


Further,  said  the  editorial,  the 
probability  resulting  from  a  ban 
of  cigaret  sales  “is  that  it  would 
moiely  spawn  more  law  defiance 
a;id  a  host  of  tributary  evils.” 

The  New  York  Times,  essen¬ 
tially  in  agreement  with  the 
stand  taken  by  the  Columbia 
Rioadcasting  System  (F]&P, 
Aug.  16),  went  on  to  say: 
“Until  Congress  decides  a  total 
ban  is  both  necessary  and  en¬ 
forceable,  adults  who  have  been 
thoroughly  informed  on  the 
dangers  in  smoking  are  entitled 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  want  to  accept  those  risks. 
The  important  thing  is  that  in 
making  the  decision,  they  should 
know  that  the  price  may  be 
disease  or  early  death.” 

Last  year  the  Times  ran  115,- 
75.3  lines  of  cigaret  advertising; 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1969, 
it  ran  54,952  lines. 

The  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  bought  a  page  in  the  Times 
on  Thursday  to  state  its  case 
against  anti-cigaret  crusaders 
and  declared  that  it  wouldn’t 
“knuckle  under  to  the  Times  or 
anybody  else  who  tries  to  force 
us  to  accept  a  theory  which  is 
half-baked.” 


Retail  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  scored  their 
best  increase  of  the  year  during 
July,  rising  13.1%  over  the  1968 
month,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

For  the  seven  months,  Janu¬ 
ary  through  July,  retail  ad  rev¬ 
enues  of  daily  newspapers  were 
up  9.9%. 

Total  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  were  also  up 
13.1%  in  July  over  the  previous 
year.  This  represented  a  widen¬ 
ing  rate  of  increase  from  the 
12.5%  in  June,  and  was  larger, 
too,  than  the  cumulative  gain  of 
11.9%  for  the  seven  months, 
January  through  July. 

“July  was  al.so  helped  by  a 
strong  recovery  in  automotive 
advertising  revenues,”  the 
bureau’s  president.  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  noted.  National  ad  rev¬ 
enues  advanced  8.9%  for  the 
month  compared  with  a  7.9% 
gain  in  June.  The  automotive 
component,  however,  rose  11.7% 
in  July,  a  sharp  reversal  from 
the  2.5%  decrease  in  June.  The 
seven  months’  gain  in  national 
ad  revenues  of  daily  newspapers 
amounted  to  8.4%. 

Classified  advertising,  which 
has  consistently  led  all  other 
classifications  in  the  rate  of  its 
percentage  increases,  was  first 
again  in  July,  up  15.4%.  The 
January  through  July  gain  in 
classified  ad  revenues  amounted 
to  18.1%. 

As  a  result  of  the  July  gains, 
daily  newspaper  advertising 
revenues  moved  up  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $5.8  billion  a  year  in  the 
bureau’s  calculations.  This  was 
the  highest  rate  attained  so  far 
in  1969.  It  compares  with  $5.3 
billion  in  annual  ad  revenues  ac¬ 
tually  achieved  during  1968, 
and  with  a  preliminary  forecast 
of  $5.5  billion  for  the  full  year 
1969,  which  was  based  on  long¬ 
term  growth  trends. 

Annual  rates  attained  during 
July  for  the  major  advertising 
classifications  were  as  follows: 
retail,  $3.2  billion;  classified, 
$1.6  billion;  and  national,  $1.1 
billion. 
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.  ^Kid’s  beautiful  sense  of  wonder^ 

Letters  to  God  get  answers 
for  ‘Walt  Disney  of  religion’ 

By  Don  Maley 


J.  C.  Bossidy  once  wrote; 

this  is  the  good  old 
Boston,  the  home  of  the 
bean  and  the  cod,  Where  the 
Lowell’s  talk  to  the  Cabots 
and  the  Cabots  talk  only  to 
God. 

Stu  Hample  talks  to  God  too 
—indirectly.  The  writer-car¬ 
toonist  is  the  creator  of  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Letters  to  God,”  a  daily 
panel  containing  short  letters 
written  by  small  fry  to  God, 
whom  many  kids  consider  a  per¬ 
sonal  pal.  The  illustrated  fea¬ 
ture,  which  King  Features  syn¬ 
dicates,  appears  in  more  than 
130  newspapers.  “Children’s 
Letters  to  G^,”  was  one  year 
old  in  June.  Hample  will  be  44 
later  this  year. 

Hample  gathered  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  letters  in  religious  schools 
of  all  denominations  (some  say: 
“Dear  God:  I  hope  you’re  a 
Catholic  because  I  am.”),  in 
public  schools,  summer  camps, 
hospitals  and  orphanages.  He 
started  gathering  the  letters 
over  two  years  ago  when  he  and 
fellow  writer,  Eric  Marshall, 
were  talking  about  the  research 
of  Swiss  psychologist  Jean 
Piaget,  who’d  been  probing 
children’s  reactions  to  elemental 
things  like  birth,  life  and  death, 
for  25  years.  Marshall,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hample  as  a  West 
Coast  educator  with  contacts, 
was  instrumental  in  collecting 
the  letters.  They  gathered  “be¬ 
tween  400  to  500”  letters. 

“We  decided  to  go  to  the  kids 
ourselves,”  says  Hample  in  ex¬ 
plaining  his  motivation,  “and 


discover  their  beautiful  sense 
of  wonder  before  it  was  driven 
out  of  them.” 

Another  Hample  observation: 
“It’s  fascinating,  the  total  lack 
of  fear  that  children  displayed 
in  the  letters.  I  suppose  that  is 
because  they  have  no  guilt.” 

The  peewee  letter  writers 
have  an  innocent  certainty  about 
God’s  omnipotence.  One  young 
letter  writer  implores:  “Dear 
holy  God:  Would  you  make  it 
so  there  would  not  be  any  more 
wars?  And  so  every  one  could 
vote.  Also  every  body  should 
have  a  lot  of  fun. — Nancy.”  Still 
other  letters  demand  moral  sup¬ 
port  for  quite  personal  prob¬ 
lems.  “Dear  God,”  writes  Linda. 
“Do  you  let  your  children  stay 
up  for  Get  Smart?  1  have  to 
know.” 

The  result  of  these  charming 
letters  was  “Children’s  Letters 
to  God”  and  “More  Children’s 
Letters  to  God,”  both  published 
by  Simon  &  Schuster,  "rhe  books 
became  best  sellers  and  have 
sold  more  than  750,000  copies 
here  and  abroad. 

Because  of  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  “Children’s  Let¬ 
ters”  books  NBC-TV  aired  a 
half-hour  special  last  February 
based  on  them.  The  show  was 
narrated  by  actor  Gene  Kelly. 
“Lee  Mendelson  did  the  show,” 
says  Hample,  who’s  written 
eight  books  to  date  and  has  a 
ninth  slated  for  fall  release. 
“He’s  the  guy  who  did  the 
Charlie  Brown  series.  The  show 
was  taped  and  the  film  crew 
set  up  their  gear  in  the  back  of 


Unpaid  models  watch  their  father  at  work. 
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classrooms  as  school  teachers 
had  their  kids  write  letters  to 
God.  The  show  only  lasted  25 
minutes  but  we  spent  more  than 
55  hours  interviewing  and 
shooting.” 

Heavenly  father 

Hample  is  no  stranger  to 
children,  he  has  three  himself: 
Joseph  Benjamin  (J.  B.),  12; 
Hank,  9,  and  Martha,  5.  He  uses 
the  two  little  ones  as  models  for 
the  kids  he  draws  in  his  panels. 
“How  come,”  asked  Hank  of  his 
father  recently,  “all  these  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  God  come  to 
you?” 

“All  of  them  are  addressed  to 
God  with  much  hope  and  trust,” 
Hample  and  Marshall  observed 
in  the  introduction  to  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Letters  to  God.”  “Grown¬ 
ups  know  for  certain,  of  course, 
that  no  matter  how  much  post¬ 
age  they  carry  they  will  not 
get  there;  bat  grown-ups  know 
so  much  more  than  their  chil¬ 
dren — sometimes.” 

Hample  receives  between  200 
to  300  letters  per  week  and  de¬ 
lights  in  all  of  them.  (One  was 
addressed  simply  to  “God”  and 
the  Post  Office,  now  familiar 
with  Hample’s  new  title,  for¬ 
warded  it  to  him.) 

“Kids  shame  us  with  their 
lack  of  guilt,  their  honesty,  cur¬ 
iosity  and  wonder,”  notes 
Hample,  who  finds  that  the  best 
letters  come  from  kids  between 
6  and  9.  “After  the  kids  reach 
about  9  they  lose  their  sense  of 
wonder  but  before  that  they’re 
young  and  unspoiled.”  He 
cherishes  two  letters  in  par¬ 
ticular,  both  written  by  kids 
under  9: 

“Dear  God:  I  bet  you  never 
had  to  go  on  a  diet.  It  stinks — 
Alice.” 

“Dear  God:  I  want  a  baby 
brother.  My  mother  said  to  ask 
my  father.  My  father  said  to 
ask  you.  Do  you  think  you  can 
do  it?  Good  luck.  Robert.” 

All  of  Hample’s  letters  simply 
begin:  “Dear  God,” 

One  demands:  “How  come  you 
have  only  10  rules  and  our  school 
has  a  million — Jay.” 

Another  asks:  “Are  boys 
better  than  girls?  I  know  you 
are  one  but  try  to  be  fair — 
Sylvia.” 

A  third  is  a  reproach:  “I  got 
left  back.  Thanks  a  lot — Ray¬ 
mond.” 


Children’s  LiMen  To  God 


And  a  fourth  implores :  “What 
is  it  like  when  you  die?  Nobody 
will  tell  me.  I  just  wanted  to 
know.  I  don’t  want  to  do  it — 
Your  friend,  Mike.” 

Paradise  lost 

Hample  says  he  is  envious  of 
the  simplicity  of  faith  the  chil¬ 
dren  reveal  in  their  letters. 
“You’ll  notice,”  he  says,  “that  in 
drama  and  the  arts  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  get  away  from 
simple  faith  because  it’s  not 
thought  to  be  sophisticated.  But 
even  adults  have  simple  faith, 
but  we  are  afraid  to  show  it.” 

Some  adults  have  more  than 
simple  faith  and  are  not  afraid 
to  show  their  anger  over 
Hample’s  feature,  but  they  are 
rare.  “I’m  having  a  helluva  time 
with  critics  of  ‘Children’s  Let¬ 
ters  to  God,’  ”  writes  a  Southern 
California  newspaper  publisher 
(considerably  more  than  9- 
years-old).  “There  have  been 
about  a  half  dozen  other  similar 
letters  plus  some  phone  calls. 
Will  the  author  help  me  answer 
the  critics?” 

Some  criticism  is  in  this  vein : 

“Since  I  have  been  concerned 
for  60  years  of  my  long  life  on 
this  planet  to  find  some  evidence 
o/  a  God,  I  have  come  pretty 
well  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  such  Supreme  Power  that 
created  out  of  nothing  the  en¬ 
tire  known  universe  and  its 
creatures  in  six  days  or  six  bil¬ 
lion  years,’”  writes  an  irate 
comic  page  reader,  obviously  in¬ 
censed  over  the  fact  that 
Hample  concerns  his  panel  with 
a  Deity — a  Deity  w’hich  children 
believe  created  the  whole 
schmeer. 

Communist  plot 

But  the  bulk  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  do  not  parrot  Madeline 
Murray,  they  gripe  thusly: 

“I  think  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Editor  (of  the  paper)  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  use  of  ‘Children’s 
Letters  to  God’  and  recognize  it 
for  what  it  is:  a  subversive  at¬ 
tempt  by  an  irreverent  writer  to 
distort,  by  inference  and  innu¬ 
endo,  the  image  of  God  in  the 
minds  of  young  people.”  The 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Easy  out  for  papers 
from  co-op  invoices 


The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  new  guides  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  allow'ances  open 
the  door  for  newspapers  to 
escape  liability  in  “double  bill¬ 
ing”  practices,  according  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Crimmins,  vicepresident 
of  the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Crimmins’  analysis  of  the 
regulations  is  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
in  the  group’s  current  bulletin. 

The  FTC  Guide  is  aimed  at 
the  practice  by  mass  media  of 
issuing  invoices  at  higher  rates 
than  retailers  ultimately  pay, 
thereby  collecting  more  money 
from  the  supplier  than  he  is 
entitled  to. 

The  most  effective  approach 
to  eliminating  the  double  billing 
practice  is,  of  course,  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  issue  an  invoice.  How¬ 
ever,  says  Crimmins,  if  a  paper 
wants  to  furnish  the  retailer 
with  individual  invoices  to  col¬ 
lect  co-op  funds,  the  paper  must 
be  sure  that  the  invoice  or 
memo  billing  states  the  actual 
rate  paid  by  the  retailer  under 
his  contract. 

If  the  paper’s  rate  structure 
is  such  that  a  retailer  can  sign 
a  contract  at  one  rate  and 
eventually  pay  at  another  be¬ 
cause  of  rebates,  the  invoice 
must  indicate  that  “the  rate 
shown  is  subject  to  rebate,”  de¬ 
pending  on  how  much  space  is 
purchased  by  the  retailer. 

The  FTC  Guide  will  force 
many  papers  to  review  their 
present  procedures  and  policies 
on  billing  retail  accounts,  says 
Crimmins.  But,  if  a  paper  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  principle  of  show¬ 
ing  the  proper  rate,  or  a  rate 
subject  to  rebate,  the  paper  will 
discourage  retailers  from  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  double  billing  and 
eventually  discourage  manufac¬ 
turers  from  a.sking  retailers  to 
provide  these  invoices. 

I’Med  by  rfimpotition 

Double  billing,  says  Crim¬ 
mins,  has  been  practiced  most 
by  tv,  radio,  shoppers  and  spe¬ 
cial-interest  publications,  which 
find  it  hard  to  compete  with  the 
newspaper  for  retail  dollars. 
The  practice,  he  says,  has  made 
it  possible  for  these  media  to 
offer  free  advertising  to  the 
retailers — or  even  free  ads  plus 
a  cash  profit — with  the  result 
that  they  sometimes  siphon  off 
ad  dollars  that  would  normally 
be  spent  in  newspapers.  The 


elimination  of  this  practice  may 
spur  those  dollars  back  in  the 
direction  of  newspapers. 

The  Guide  makes  it  possible 
for  many  papers  to  cut  down 
or  eliminate  the  practice,  or 
even  use  it  as  a  basis  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  prepare  any  retail  in¬ 
voices  for  individual  ads,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  misused  by 
the  retailer  or  misinterpreted 
by  the  FTC. 

How  to  handle  requests 

Crimmins  suggests  three  ways 
to  do  away  with  retailers’  re¬ 
quests  for  these  individual  in¬ 
voices  on  co-op  ads: 

1 — If  a  store  requests  an  in¬ 
voice,  ask  if  the  claim  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  Advertising  Check¬ 


ing  Bureau  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  agency.  If  it  is,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  unless  the 
co-op  plan  calls  for  an  invoice, 
it  is  not  required  by  ACB  to 
process  a  claim.  And,  where  a 
plan  does  call  for  the  invoice, 
find  out  from  ACB  whether  the 
requirement  is  being  enforced. 
More  often  than  not,  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  relaxing  these 
requirements. 

‘i — Use  the  services  of  ACB 
in  contacts  with  retailers  and 
manufacturers  who  feel  that  an 
invoice  is  required.  ACB  will 
explain  why  the  practice  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

3 — Since  most  requests  come 
from  the  smaller  stores,  indi¬ 
cate  to  them  that  most  of  the 
larger  stores,  especially  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  are  not  taking 
the  trouble.  Once  a  retailer  is 
assured  that  the  supplier  is  ac¬ 
cepting  other  retailers’  own  in¬ 
voices,  he  is  more  likely  to  re¬ 
sist  the  supplier’s  demand  for 
a  newspaper  invoice  from  him. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


Compiled  hy  EDITOR 

&  PL'ULISHEK 

from  Media  Rerordi 

1 — (52  Cities 

Report) 

Classification 

1969 

1968 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

•E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

July 

147,472,000 

135,720,000 

108.7 

112.7 

June 

164,318,000 

154,339,000 

106.5 

111.0 

Year  to  date 

1,086,488,000 

1,028,791,000 

105.6 

110.3 

Department  Stores 

July  . 

43,061,000 

41,711,000 

103.2 

100.7 

June 

49,349,000 

49,005,000 

100.7 

101.6 

Year  to  date 

334,683,000 

331,201,000 

101.1 

99.7 

General 

July 

19,273,000 

18,584,000 

103.7 

103.5 

June 

25,504,000 

23,366,000 

109.2 

99.4 

Year  to  date 

172,850,000 

162,568,000 

106.3 

103.6 

Automotive 

July 

14,665,000 

13,604,000 

107.8 

110.7 

June 

15,666,000 

16,651,000 

94.1 

92.9 

Year  to  date 

104,399,000 

103,309,000 

101.1 

101.5 

Financial 

July 

8,226,000 

6,860,000 

119.9 

130.3 

June 

7,755,000 

5,821,000 

133.2 

136.0 

Year  to  date 

50,724,000 

42,575,000 

119.1 

124.1 

Total  Display 

July 

189,636,000 

174,768,000 

108.5 

112.1 

June 

213,243,000 

200,177,000 

106.5 

108.7 

Year  to  date 

1,414,461,000 

1,337,243,000 

105.8 

108.9 

Classified 

July 

83,701,000 

75,172,000 

111.4 

112.7 

June 

89,810,000 

78,975,000 

113.7 

119.6 

Year  to  date 

599,398,000 

525,581,000 

114.0 

117.8 

Total  Advertising 

July 

273,337,000 

249,940,000 

109.4 

112.3 

June 

303,053,000 

279,152,000 

108.6 

111.4 

Year  to  date 

2,013,859,000 

1,862,824,000 

108.1 

128.4 

*  Index  it  percentage  of  current  figure  to  average  for  last  five  yeart. 


Ads  hitting 
at  drug  use 
go  to  media 

The  nation’s  first  all-out  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  drug 
abuse  was  announced  this  week 
by  Grey  Advertising,  the  volun¬ 
tary  agency,  as  it  unveiled  15 
different  print  ads  and  two  dozen 
broadcast  commercials  now 
available  to  media  across  the 
country. 

The  ads,  created  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  have  been  sent  to  dailies 
in  the  top  100  markets,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  34  mil¬ 
lion,  plus  more  than  400  sub¬ 
urban  papers  and  800  college 
newspapers. 

Ed  Meyer,  Grey  president, 
said  that  “as  an  agency,  we 
have  a  special  responsibility  to 
help  find  new  answers  to  ‘now’ 
problems — and  the  drug  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
ones." 

In  order  to  come  up  with  a 
potentially  effective  approach, 
the  agency  spent  six  months  in¬ 
terviewing  former  addicts, 
housewives,  students,  sociologists 
and  psychiatrists.  It  concluded 
from  interviews  that,  rather 
than  “shake  an  emotional  finger” 
at  current  users,  a  non-punitive 
campaign  would  attempt  to  arm 
potential  tasters  among  the 
country’s  youth  with  facts  which 
might  help  them  resist  peer- 
group  pressure. 

In  confronting  the  problems 
of  marijuana,  the  creative  group 
made  the  point  that,  although 
much  is  assumed  about  the  drug, 
little  conclusive  information  is 
really  known.  Instead  of  con¬ 
demning  the  use  of  the  drug, 
then,  ads  stress  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  marijuana’s 
effects  and  the  severity  of  the 
law — in  the  hopes  of  reaching 
both  young  people  and  their 
parents. 

Richard  Earle,  creative  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  campaig^n,  de¬ 
clared,  “all  the  media  must 
shoulder  some  of  the  blame  for 
the  proliferation  of  the  drug 
scene.  Art,  music  and  jargon, 
which  derive  directly  from  the 
drug  sub-culture,  have  found 
their  way  into  everyday  u.se  in 
our  craft.  The  young  person  who 
seeks  to  reinforce  his  notion 
that  ‘turning  on’  is  part  of  the 
scene  eversrwhere  today,  has 
powerful  influences  all  around 
him.  ...  It  is  perhaps  more  than 
appropriate  that  a  campaign 
prepared  by  a  large  advertising 
agency  should  be  a  step  toward 
stemming  that  proliferation  ” 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  6,  1969 
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Stone  designs  new  home 
for  Buffalo  Evening  News 


7}  marketing 
to  be  defined 
in  workshops 

The  relationship  between  lo¬ 
cal  markets  and  media  will  lie 
highlighted  in  talks,  “confron¬ 
tations”  and  workshop  sessions 
at  a  conference  on  “Defining 
the  Markets  of  the  1970’s,” 
Septcmlier  17  in  the  Hotel 
Roosi'velt,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Batten,  publisher  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  will  stress  this 
theme  in  a  luncheon  address  en- 
title<l,  “The  Medium  is  the  Mar¬ 
ket."  He  will  lie  introduced  by 
William  H.  Ewen,  director  of 
advertising  services  and  govern¬ 
ment  relations,  the  Borden  Co., 
and  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers. 

“Confrontations”  will  lie  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  joint  chair- 
man.ship  of  Paul  Gerhold,  presi¬ 
dent,  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  and  Alan  Wolcott, 
president.  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

I.«cal  media 

The  debaters  and  their  topics 
will  l»e:  Herbert  Zeltner,  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  Lafferty,  Branham-Moloney, 
“Local  Media  and  Market  Data: 
Do  They  Meet  the  Need?” 

William  Weilbacher,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thomp.son  Co.,  and  Dr.  Sey¬ 
mour  Banks,  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
“ADI  (The  Area  of  Dominant 
Influence)  as  a  Market  Defini¬ 
tion.” 

Paul  Keller,  Ted  Bates  &  Co., 
and  George  Fabian,  Chese- 
brough-Pond’s,  “ABC  Market 
Area  Definitions:  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  and  the  Primai*y  Mar¬ 
ket.” 

Background  for  the  “confron¬ 
tations”  will  be  a  group  of  talks 
devoted  to  major  influences 
shaping  the  definition  of  mar¬ 
kets.  Speakers  and  their  topics 
will  be;  Professor  Raymond 
Mack,  Northwestern  University, 
“Urban  Growth  and  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Community;”  Dr.  Walter 
Ryan,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"The  Standard  Metropolitan 
Stati.stical  Area:  Does  It  Still 
Make  Sense  for  the  70’s;”  Dr. 
Howard  L.  Green,  “Megalopolis 
and  the  Local  Market.” 

At  tw’o  workshop  sessions 
speakers  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  amplify  their  remarks 
ami  discuss  them  with  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  conference. 

The  first  workshop  will  lie  on 
the  general  topic,  “Defining 
Primary  Markets.”  Roger  Clapp, 
Rumrill-Hoyt,  will  be  chairman 
of  this  session  and  panelists  will 


be  Messrs.  Banks,  P’abian,  Ryan 
and  Weilbacher. 

The  second  workshop  will  be 
on  the  topic,  “Standardizing 
Marketing  Data.”  Kenneth  B. 
Arrington,  Continental  Baking 
Co.,  will  l)e  chairman  of  this 
session.  His  panelists  will  in¬ 
clude  Messrs.  Keller,  LaflFerty 
and  Zeltner. 

The  conference,  which  is 
aimed  at  helping  marketers  con¬ 
tend  with  the  changing  patterns 
of  distribution,  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA;  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers;  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  the 
Advertising  Re.search  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Fairchild  papers 
name  executives 

Herl)ert  Blueweiss,  editor  of 
Daily  News  Record  since  196.5, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  and  vicepresident  of 
Fairchild  Publications  Inc. 

James  W.  Brady,  publisher  of 
DNR  since  1964,  continues  as 
senior  vicepresident  and  as  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  all  Fairchild 
newspapers  as  well  as  publisher 
of  Women's  Wear  Daily. 

F'airchild  has  also  named  the 
following  as  vicepresidents: 

J.  W.  Cohn,  former  F'ar  East 
director  who  next  year  will  lie- 
come  West  Coast  director  for 
Fairchild; 

Daniel  Newman,  Midwest  di¬ 
rector  ; 

Howard  Keim,  publisher  of 
Metalworking  News; 

Philip  L.  McGovern,  treas¬ 
urer; 

Miss  June  Weir,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  She 
is  the  first  woman  vicepresident 
in  the  history  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  a  subsidiary  of  Capital 
Cities  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Sanford  Josephson,  associate 
editor,  is  named  editor  of  Daily 
News  Record.  Jerome  S.  Kriska, 
another  associate  editor,  is 
named  managing  editor. 


Bt'FKAIX),  N.  Y. 

The  Duffalo  Evening  News 
will  move  to  a  new  home  in  1971, 
but  it  will  stay  in  the  downtown 
section. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  News 
president,  announced  this  week 
that  work  will  l)e  started  this 
fall  on  a  plant  that  will  have 
190,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  on  five  levels. 

The  News  has  been  i)ublished 
near  the  Main-Seneca  area  in 
the  financial  district  since  its 
first  appearance  as  a  Sunday 
newspaper  in  1873.  The  daily 
Evening  News  appeared  in  1880 
and  it  moved  the  following  year 
to  its  present  address  at  214-218 
Main  Street. 

The  new  plant,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Scott  Streets,  will  l)e 
next  to  the  press  building  opened 
by  the  News  in  1958. 

The  architect  for  the  new 
building  is  Edward  Durell 
Stone,  who  has  designed  the 
New  York  City  Civic  Center, 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  International  Trade 
.Mart  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
State  University  at  Albany. 

The  concept  for  the  News 
building  will  l)e  horizontal  lines 
and  large  interior  expanses 
without  interruption  by  support 
columns.  A  spacious  lobby  and 
auditorium  will  l»e  features  of 
the  first  floor. 

Business,  personnel,  circula¬ 
tion  and  payroll  departments 
will  have  ground-floor  space. 
The  second  floor  will  house  the 
composing  room  and  stereotype 
and  engraving  operations.  It 
will  l)e  windowless  and  will  have 
complete  access  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  press  building,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  uninterrupted  one- 
floor  production  flow. 

All  editorial  operations  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  third  floor 
and  the  fourth  floor  will  house 
classified,  retail  and  general  ad¬ 


vertising  departments  and  ac¬ 
counting,  business  and  financial 
offices. 

Administrative  offices  will  be 
on  the  penthouse-style  top  floor 
which  also  will  have  an  em¬ 
ployes’  cafeteria  and  executive 
dining  room. 

A  unique  interior  wall  will 
extend  from  a  rooftop  skylight 
to  a  fourth-floor  landscaped 
area. 

Glass-paneled  walls  along  top- 
floor  spaces  will  provide  views 
of  the  Buffalo  harbor  and  neigh¬ 
boring  financial  and  shopping 
s('ctions. 

• 

600  at  college 
fashion  ‘mixer’ 

Chicago 

More  than  600  college  fashion 
counsellors  and  executives  from 
retail  stores  were  guests  of  the 
(Miicago  Tribune  at  the  news- 
|)aper’s  20th  annual  College 
Mixer  party  August  13.  Many 
Tribune  executives  were  on 
hand  to  welcome  the  guests. 

The  first.  Tribune  College 
Mixer  in  1950  was  attended  by 
97  girls  and  five  young  men.  The 
annual  growth  in  attendance  at 
these  popular  social  events  for 
the  young  fashion  advisors  indi¬ 
cates  the  impoitance  of  this 
facet  of  retailing  to  the  back- 
to-school  apparel  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Garner,  divi¬ 
sion  manager  of  the  Tribune’s 
retail  advertising  department. 
Garner  and  Eleanor  Nangle,  the 
Tribune’s  director  of  lieauty  and 
fashion,  have  l)een  co-hosts  of 
the  Mixers  since  they  were 
originated. 

These  Tribune  parties  for  the 
young  fashion  leaders  are  strict¬ 
ly  social  affairs,  with  no  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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FRIENDSHIP  BURNS  BRIGHTLY— Miner  Elmer  Yolcum,  left,  pre¬ 
sents  a  statue  of  a  miner,  fashioned  from  coal,  to  Ray  Martin,  editor 
of  the  Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Dominion-News. 


tor,  marketing  and  creative 
services  for  the  NBC  Radio  Di¬ 
vision. 

*  ♦  * 

Georgetown  University  has 
selected  Keith  Moore  of  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  as  sports  in¬ 
formation  director  to  succeed 
Bill  Taylor,  who  has  accepted 
a  similar  position  at  Youngs¬ 
town  University  in  Ohio.  For 
the  past  year,  Moore  has 
worked  on  the  sports  desk  of 
the  Valley  Pally  \eu'it  in  Taren- 
tum.  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Jody  Donohue  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  of  Na¬ 
tional  .Student  Marketing  Cor¬ 
poration.  She  has  been  vice- 
president  of  Edward  Gottlieb 
&  Associates,  which  she  joined 
in  19(51. 

*  *  * 

The  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Klau-Van  Pieterson- 
Dunlap,  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  for  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Mar<|uette,  Mich. 


Miners  express 
thanks  to  editor 
for  safety  work 


Food  stand  chain 
names  top  agency 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Hardee’s  Food  Systems  Inc. 
has  named  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  to  handle  creative 
strategy  and  national  media 
placement  for  Hardee’s 
Specialty  Menu  Restaurants  and 
Yogi  Bear  Honey  Fried  Chicken 
Restaurants.  The  company  has 
17.')  outlets,  mainly  in  the 
Southea.st,  and  plans  to  expand 
to  2.')0  throughout  the  East  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  new  agency  will  continue 
to  use  regional  agencies  for  local 
market  activities.  Local  agencies 
include:  Tracy-Locke,  Dallas; 
VV’illiam  1).  Murdock  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Swanson  Advertising, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  Lowe  & 
Stevens,  Atlanta,  and  Lewis  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
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Interviewin'^ 
tips  offered 
in  new  book 

When  an  interview  gets  fouled 
up,  95  percent  of  the  time  the 
fault  lies  with  the  interviewer, 
.says  Hugh  Sherwood,  former 
managing  editor  of  Bui^ineas 
Management. 

The  ability  to  conduct  consist¬ 
ently  fruitful  interviews  can  be 
cultivated  and  mastered,  and  is 
a  skill  which  forms  the  bedrock 
of  journalism,  he  says. 

In  a  new  book,  Sherwood  has 
drawn  upon  his  many  years  ex 
perience  both  as  a  writer  and 
editor,  to  detail  the  qualities  and 
steps  essential  to  good  inter¬ 
viewing.  Titled  “The  Journal¬ 
istic  Interview,’’  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Row  Sep¬ 
tember  10. 

One  of  the  most  important 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  traits  an  expert  interviewer  can 
“To  Ray  Martin  in  token  of  possess  is  perseverence,  be- 
appreciation  of  factual  and  un-  lieves  Sherwood, 
bia.sed  reporting  in  the  interest  For  example,  television  inter 
of  his  community  and  his  fellow  viewer  Martin  Agronsky  spent 
man,  representative  of  the  truest  four  years  trying  to  persuade 
tradition  and  highest  ethics  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  L. 
journalism.  Black  to  appear  in  an  hour-long 

— From  Appreciative  Miners.’’  program.  He  eventually  suc- 
This  tribute  is  engraved  on  a  ceeded. 
bronze  plate  to  go  with  what  The  journalist  al.so  should  not 
already  is  one  of  associate  editor  be  afraid  to  ask  basic  questions. 
Ray  Martin’s  prized  possessions  even  if  they  are  so  obvious  as  to 
— a  statue  of  a  miner  made  of  appear  stupid,  says  Sherwood, 
coal.  When  a  newly  installed  Sec- 

Three  men,  who  have  worked  retary  of  State  was  holding  his 
a  combined  total  of  6.3  years  in  fir.st  press  conference,  he  was 
the  mines,  telephoned  a  few  asked  to  comment  on  the  basic 
days  ago  that  they  would  like  to  purposes  of  the  North  Atlantic 
come  out  to  the  West  Virginia  Treaty  Organization.  He  re- 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.  and  plied  with  annoyance  that  the 
express  their  thanks  to  Ray  purposes  of  NATO  were  well 
Martin.  known  and  that  the  new  admin- 

h^lijafh  Wolford,  safety  com-  istration  did  not  plan  any 
mitteeman  of  UMW.4  Local  changes  in  them. 
lO.'iS,  Elmer  Yokum,  who  has  When  the  conference  was  over 
l)een  a  miner  for  35  years,  and  he  exploded  in  private  over  the 
James  Turner,  both  meml)ers  of  reporter’s  supposed  stupidity 
Local  1058,  said  their  appropri-  and  discovered  that  the  ques- 
ate  symbol  of  appreciation  was  tioner  was  one  of  the  most 
shared  in  by  a  number  of  their  famous  newspapermen  in  the 
fellow’  miners.  country. 

Martin,  as  city  editor  of  the  The  next  day,  the  reporter’s 
Pominion-NewH  until  recently,  newspaper  carried  a  front-page 
took  many  hours  and  days  from  story  to  the  effect  that  the  new 
his  desk  to  turn  reporter  dig-  administration  planned  no 
ging  into  the  |)roblems  of  health  major  changes  in  U.  S.  military 
and  safety  in  the  mines.  He  has  and  foreign  policies  in  relation 
written  tliou.sands  of  words  with  to  Western  Europe, 
a  knowledge  that  has  gained  him  Illustrating  his  points  with 
nationwide  attention  as  a  lead-  many  anecdotal  examples, 
ing  authority  on  coal  mine  Sherwood  tells  in  his  book  the 
safety  and  health.  be.st  ways  to  go  about  getting 

He’  holds  the  distinction  of  an  interview,  how  to  prepare  for 
being  the  author  of  the  largest  it,  as  well  as  discussing  the  use 
reprint  of  news  articles  ever  to  of  the  pen  and  pencil  vs.  the 
appear  in  the  Congremional  tape  recorder,  and  the  advisa- 
Record,  all  taken  from  his  re-  bility  of  submitting  copy  to  the 
porting  in  the  Dominion-News  interviewee  prior  to  publication 
and  the  Sunday  Dominion-Post,  of  the  story, 
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Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Rex  Taylor,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  public  relations  for 
FAS  International  Inc.,  ha.s 
been  appointed  public  informa¬ 
tion  committee  chairman,  to 
help  guide  the  nationw’ide  hire- 
the-handicapped  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Norman  E.  Linden  Jr,  former 
high  school  sports  reporter  for 
the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times  and 
Salem  \ews — named  assistant 
to  the  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Norwich  University  in 
Northfield,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Hicks,  a  former  .staffer 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  State 
Journal  and  the  Des  .Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  who  later  op¬ 
erated  his  own  PR  firm,  w’as 
named  public  relations  director 
for  the  Ringsby-United  System 
in  Coloratlo. 

*  *  * 

Jack  S.  McDowell,  political 
writer  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  leaving  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  next  month  after 
a  career  spanning  43  years  to 
join  the  PR  and  political  cam¬ 
paign  management  firm  of 
Spencer-Roberts  &  Associates. 

*  *  * 

Kerry  E.  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  area  press  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  Chrysler 
Corp.,  succeeding  M.  Douglas 
Talbot,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  Washington,  as  the  company’s 
repre.sentative  to  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.  Smith’s 
former  post  of  eastern  news 

bureau  manager  for  Chrysler- 

Plymouth,  New'  York,  will  be 
filled  by  Richard  S.  Bragaw. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  R.  Tassey,  a  former 
staffer  of  Procter  &  Gamble’s 
PR  department  in  Cincinnati, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  Montgomery 
Ward  as  director  of  consumer 
education  and  community  serv¬ 
ice. 

tf  *  tr 

William  S.  Hall  ha.s  joined 
the  national  advertising-public 
relations  department  of  Snell- 
ing  and  Snelling  Inc.,  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  assi.stant.  He  former¬ 
ly  W’as  thoroughbred  racing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
*  *  * 

Michael  Laurence  has  been 
appointed  director,  special  proj¬ 
ects,  Corporate  Information  Di¬ 
vision,  for  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

He  joined  NBC  in  1965  as 
director,  promotion  and  client 
services  for  the  Radio  Netw’ork, 
and  has  been  serving  as  direc- 
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Ramos  Foundation  offers 
$100,000  for  J-school 


San  Juan  P.  R. 

An  offer  of  $100,000  to  one  of 
three  Puerto  Rican  universities 
to  help  start  a  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications  was 
made  by  the  Angel  Ramos  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
train  Puerto  Ricans  for  careers 
in  newspapers,  radio,  television, 
advertising  and  public  relations. 

The  president  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  Argentina  (Mrs.  Lee)  S. 
Hills,  said  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Inter- American  University  are 
eligible  for  the  grant.  One  of 
these,  which  demonstrates  the 
interest  and  ability  to  establish 
and  continue  a  first-rate  pro¬ 
fessional  school,  will  be  chosen. 

Mrs.  Hills  sent  letters  to  the 
university  presidents  advising 
them  of  the  proposal.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  said  there  is  now  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  higher  education 
facilities  in  Puerto  Rico  in  these 
fields  although  dozens  of  private 
and  governmental  organizations 
employ  thousands  of  persons  in 
such  positions. 

The  universities  have  the  pro¬ 
posal  under  study. 

Fifteen  new  scholarships  and 
18  renewals  to  young  Puerto 
Ricans  interested  in  journalism 
and  other  arts  and  services  were 
voted  by  the  Angel  Ramos  Foun¬ 
dation.  Value  of  the  grants  was 
$35,150. 

The  scholarships  are  for  the 
school  year  of  1969-70.  Some  of 
the  students  will  take  their 
courses  in  Puerto  Rican  uni¬ 
versities  while  many  will  go  to 
the  United  States  and  enter 
various  colleges,  including  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

To  date,  the  Foundation, 
named  for  the  late  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  El 
Mundo,  has  granted  more  than 


100  scholarships  for  a  total  of 
more  than  $160,000. 

A  summer  training  school  for 
prospective  young  journalists  is 
ending  its  second  year  here  with 
10  students  receiving  certifi¬ 
cates.  Called  Periodismo  in 
Accion,  the  school  teaches  the 
fundamentals  of  journalism  and 
provides  on-the-job  training. 

El  Mundo,  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  is  the  sponsor. 
It  selects  the  trainees  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  and  pays 
them  for  their  efforts.  This 
year’s  class  included  eight 
Puerto  Ricans  and  two  North 
Americans  who  were  invited 
here  to  observe  Puerto  Rican 
newspaper  techniques. 

Next  year’s  school  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  14  students. 

• 

3  earn  M.A.  degrees 
and  go  into  new  jobs 

Kent,  O. 

The  first  three  graduates  of 
Kent  State  University’s  master’s 
program  in  journalism  received 
degrees  at  the  summer  com¬ 
mencement  Augnist  30.  Receiving 
master  of  arts  degrees  were 
Nancy  Somerick,  Jerry  L.  Hil¬ 
liard  and  Ray  Crumbley  Jr. 

Miss  Somerick  will  be  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Kent’s 
Wadsworth  Academic  Center 
and  Stark  County  Branch. 

Hilliard  will  join  the  Kent 
journalism  faculty  and  will  be 
advisor  to  the  Daily  Kent 
Stater.  He  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Salem  (0.) 
News. 

Crumbley  will  be  the  editor 
of  the  Madison  Press,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  London,  Ohio.  He 
was  employed  eight  years  with 
the  Daily  Times  in  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  reporter,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor. 
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Reporting  on  business 

By  Jerome  K.  Full 

Director-Information  Services,  Eastern  Airlines 

(Herewith  are  excerpts  from  a  talk  given  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism,  August  26,  at  BerkeUy, 
California.) 

I  am  concerned,  as  a  news  room  alumnus  and  as  a  present 
practitioner  in  corporate  public  relations,  in  the  state  of 
journalism  and  of  business.  A  significant  part  of  my  func¬ 
tion  is  to  explain  and  justify  the  role  of  the  press  to  Ameri¬ 
can  businessmen. 

In  my  judgment,  journalism  as  practiced  in  this  countiy 
is  sorely  deficient  in  covering  the  dominant  influence  in  mo.st 
people’s  lives:  business  enterprise,  which  provides  83  percent 
of  our  civilian  employment  and  '77  percent  of  our  products 
and  services. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  most  media  do  the  requisite  job 
in  covering  the  security  markets,  the  swings  in  our  economy. 
Newspapers  record  the  promotions,  corporate  mergers,  the 
plant  openings,  the  commercial  births  and  deaths. 

But  the  news  media  do  not,  generally,  concern  themselves 
with  the  public  substance  of  a  corporation.  They  will  not 
offend  the  most  craven  or  vicious  enterprise  nor  encourage, 
for  fear  'A  conunitting  the  heresy  of  commercialism,  the 
most  socially  responsive. 

Business  can  provide  useful  and  high  quality  services  and 
products;  create  meaningful  employment  for  people  long 
denied  opportunity;  it  can  commission  great  architecture 
and  fine  arts;  it  may  support  many  constructive  social  activ¬ 
ities.  Or  it  may  want  only  to  pollute  our  environment ;  deny  all 
social  responsibilities;  alienate  its  employees  and  spew  out 
worthless  and  fraudulent  merchandise. 

But  you’d  never  know  the  difference  by  reading  the  news¬ 
paper,  listening  to  radio,  watching  tv.  The  most  critical 
stories  about  business  appear  in  the  journals  most  dedicated 
and — one  would  assume — favorably  inclined  to  business:  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Fortune  and  Business  Week. 

Excellent  stories  on  business  affairs  appear  in  those  pub¬ 
lications,  the  New  York  Times,  the  wire  services  and  other 
publications.  But  what  is  excellent  are  the  analyses,  the 
surveys,  the  interpretations,  the  handling  of  financial  data. 
What  is  not  excellent  is  that  which  is  missing:  the  hard-nosed 
assessment  of  individual  company  performances  in  relation 
to  customers,  employees  and  the  public. 

*  *  * 

Business  should  be  covered  like  local  government:  fairly, 
intelligently,  by  capable,  well  educated — and,  may  I  add,  well 
paid — reporters. 

Let  me  suggest  some  ways  that  problem  might  be  met :  run 
the  names  of  companies  which  are  contributing  the  greatest 
pollution  to  the  local  streams  and  atmosphere,  as  determined 
by  the  State  Health  Department  or  other  professional  agency. 
Run  a  list  of  companies  which  don’t  contribute  to  the  United 
Fund  alongside  those  who  do.  Cite  those  shown  authoritative¬ 
ly  to  be  peddling  bad  merchandise.  Interview  personnel  man¬ 
agers  of  firms  lagging  in  minority  employment. 

Balance  that  by  shedding  sanctimonious  nervousness  about 
commerciali.sm  and  report  positively  the  positive  acts  of 
business.  Mention  by  name  the  companies  doing  the  most  to 
preserve  or  enrich  our  environment. 

This  course  is  valid  only  if  you  believe  that  journalism’s 
basic  function  is  to  improve  society.  If  its  purposes  are 
simply  to  titilate  with  gossip  and  disaster  and  to  harange 
with  propaganda,  then,  clearly,  there  is  no  public  purpose 
in  candid  reporting  of  business. 

«  «  * 

Let  us  jettison  commercialism  as  an  element  in  news 
judgment.  If  people  are  affected  by  a  corporate  act,  print  it 
If  the  company  is  doing  good  in  its  community,  say  so;  if 
not,  say  so,  only  making  sure  first  that  the  comment  is  fair 
and  informed  and  that  competitors  are  similarly  treated. 
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PS  FREEDOM  0N.Y  KID  STUFF? 

Sure,  freedom  is  kid  stuff .  Mainly  because  of  that  marvelous  simplicity  kids  have.  Cathy 
Roberts,  Grade  Two,  can  reduce  freedom  to  three  sentences.  That  puts  us  non-kids  at  a 
disadvantage.  Because  we  know  that  freedom  is  more  complicated  than  that.  We  know 
that  freedom  is  never  something  that  has  happened.  Rather,  it  has  to  happen  every  day. 

You  have  to  make  it  happen  every  day.  In  everyday  ways.  From  taking  a  few  minutes 
to  read  your  congressman’s  letters  to  spending  half  an  hour  writing  him  a  letter  if  you 
think  he’s  not  on  the  ball.  Participating  in  a  local  political  organization.  Putting  away 
education  money  regularly  for  the  Cathys  in  your  family  so  they’ll  be  better  informed 
citizens.  Things  that  take  more  caring  than  time,  such  as  "adopting”  a  war  orphan  by 
mail  Things  that  take  a  whole  chunk  of  time,  say  giving  upan  evening  each  week  to  help 
outata  local  boys’ club. 

Oh,  it’s  not  as  easy  as  writing  a  Grade  Two  essay,  this  business  of  keeping  freedom  a 
going  thing.  But  just  between  us,  who  in  this  whole  wide  world  knows  better  than  we  do 
that  freedom  is  worth  it?  At  twice  the  price. 

Freedom:  the  more  you  use  it,  the  longer  it  lasts  TsHl  6# 


- 1 

Get  your  “Freedomc  Handbook”  today  I 

Freedoms  Foundation.  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481 

Yes,  I  want  to  help  preserve  our  Anierican  Way 
of  Life  and  pass  it  on  intact  to  future  genet  at  ions 

n  Please  send  my  free  copy  of  "Freedoms 
Handbook " 

□  Please  use  this  contribution  of  $  .  ~  . 

to  further  your  work 

Name  _  _ 

Address  .  _ 

City _ 

State-  _ _  Zip  Code  — 
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Small  Monthly  Cost 

Police  news  minimizes 


service  problems 


1433  hrs.  86th  and  South  71 
Hiway,  10-50  J-2  (injury  acci¬ 
dent)  . 

1439  hrs.  Two  ambulances 
have  been  ordered  to  86th  and 
So.  71  Hiway. 

1441  hrs.  86th  and  So.  71  is 
now  a  J-3  (fatal). 

1555  hrs.  Victim  of  fatality 
accident  at  86th  and  So.  71  Hi¬ 
way  is  Walter  Wagner,  WM, 
81  yrs.  of  1101  Pinkston,  Grand¬ 
view.  Relatives  have  been  noti¬ 
fied. 

1631  hrs.  10-50  J-2  at  97th 
and  James  A.  Reed  Rd.,  motor¬ 
cycle  involved,  ambulance  or¬ 
dered. 

1712  hrs.  10-50  J-2  2210  E. 
33rd,  child  pedestrian,  ambu¬ 
lance  ordered. 

1722  hrs.  10-.50  J-2  at  31st 
and  Raytown  Rd.,  [»edestrian. 

1729  hrs.  Ambulance  ordered 
to  31st  and  Raytown  Rd. 

1830  hrs.  Reported  cutting 
at  8001  Michigan. 

1834  hrs.  Ambulance  ordered 
on  cutting  at  8001  Michigan. 

0050  hrs.  Holdup  Service  Sta- 
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tion  63rd  and  Olive. 

The  above  represents  a  seg- 
m.ent  of  activity  for  the  Kansas 
City  (Missouri)  Police  Depart¬ 
ment. 

All  of  these  activities  are  a 
part  of  a  policeman’s  daily  diet 
of  violence  and  suffering  and 
while  he  may  take  them  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  the  department 
realizes  that  these  events  are 
of  vital  importance  and  concern 
to  the  news  media  and  the 
thousands  of  people  reliant  upon 
the  media  for  information. 

With  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
not  only  important  but  mutual¬ 
ly  beneficial  to  keep  the  media 
more  than  adequately  informed, 
keeping  them  informed  that  is 
on  a  current,  minute-to-minute 
basis,  rather  than  through 
a  let-them-find-out-themselves 
type  operation,  the  Kansas  City 
Police  Department  has  initiated 
an  instant  notification  system. 

The  system  had  its  origin 
when  a  local  newsman,  visiting 
Cincinnati,  noted  that  the  po¬ 
lice  there  had  a  Teletype  sys¬ 
tem  linking  them  with  several 
media  terminals.  The  system, 
however,  was  utilized  only  in 
emergency  situations. 

The  newsman  returned  to 
Kansas  City  and  mentioned  the 
system  he  had  seen  and  queried 
the  department  about  a  similar 
setup.  Impressed  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  logic  and  potential  of 
such  a  system,  the  department’s 
Public  Information  Unit  was  di¬ 
rected  to  look  into  the  matter. 

At  0001  hours  (12:01  A.M.) 
on  1/17/69  the  department’s 
New  Media  ASR-28  Teletype 
system  went  into  official  oper¬ 
ation.  It  had  been  decided  before 
the  system  was  implemented  to 
go  further  than  the  emergency 
situation  usage  and  a  guideline 
was  drawn  up  and,  to  date,  that 
guideline  continues  to  be  en¬ 
larged  upon. 

Among  the  incidents  which 
are  noted  for  the  media,  and 
the  list  at  the  head  of  this  story 
is  taken  directly  from  the  ASR- 
28  machine  for  August  3,  are 
homicides,  airplane  accidents, 
prowlers  captured  inside  (when 
verified),  unusual  calls  such  as 
one  recently  w’here  a  woman  re¬ 
ported  a  cow  in  her  front  yard 
eating  her  flowers  or  the  pet 
monkey  loose  and  playing  havoc 
with  displays  in  a  neighborhood 
grocery. 

The  routine  things  such  as 
vehiculars,  shootings,  cuttings 
and  robberies,  are  put  out  on 


the  wire  as  having  been  re¬ 
ported  and  if  it  is  feasible  the 
men  in  the  communications  cen¬ 
ter  will  verify  them  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  insure  that  news¬ 
men  are  not  sent  scurrying  to 
scenes  w'here  nothing  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Detailed  dispatches, 
however,  are  held  to  a  minimum. 
The  ASR-28  is  not  designed  to 
replace  the  on-the-spot  report 
by  members  of  the  media,  only 
to  augment  and  expedite. 

Information  aide 

Bill  Ellingsworth,  recently 
appointed  public  information  co¬ 
ordinator,  a  man  with  nearly 
10  years  experience  in  news 
work,  handles  a  good  deal  of  the 
information  transmitted  over 
the  ASR-28. 

In  situations  of  sufficient  mag¬ 
nitude,  where  it  is  relatively 
certain  the  media  will  exhibit 
more  than  a  passing  interest, 
the  PIC  is  sent  to  the  scene 
where  he  assists  newsmen  and 
himself  gathers  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible.  The  PIC 
then  telephones  all  information 
to  either  a  communications 
sergeant  or  a  civilian  clerk  in 
the  message  center  where  it  is 
transmitted  on  the  Teletype  in 
a  concise  and  logical  sequence. 

Knowing  full  well  that  there 
will  be  follow-up  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  media,  the  PIC 
keeps  abreast  of  major  cases 
which  are  under  investigation 
and  makes  periodic  releases  via 
the  Teletype.  These  releases  are 
of  prime  importance  to  the  radio 
.stations  with  their  twice  hourly 
newscasts  and  relatively  small 
news  staff's. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  us¬ 
ing  the  ASR-28  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  coming  into  the  com¬ 
munications  center  has  been  cut 
from  several  dozen  each  hour 
to  an  9ccasional  call  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

“It’s  getting  so  that  we  con¬ 
sider  calling  the  newsmen  now 
just  to  say  hello,”  one  commun¬ 
ications  technician  commented. 

Friendly  rrlaliomt 

Chief  C.  M.  Kelley,  who  gave 
wholehearted  support  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  has  been  impressed  with 
its  reception  by  the  news  media. 

“We  have  received  so  many 
compliments  that  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  many  bad  situations 
we  could  have  circumvented  had 
we  either  conceived  this  idea 
or  been  apprised  earlier  of  such 
a  system,”  Kelley  said. 

“We  have  never  subscribed  to 
the  idea  of  withholding  news  or 
erecting  barriers  before  news¬ 
men,  but  there  have  been  oc¬ 
casions  when,  in  the  heat  of  bat¬ 
tle,  neither  side  has  fared  well. 
Through  the  extended  use  of 
our  Teletype  we  have  more  than 
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minimized  our  problems  and 
everyone  has  been  better  in¬ 
formed,  including  many  of  our 
patrolmen  on  the  street  who  rely 
on  the  media  for  inform  ition 
from  other  sections  of  a  large 
city.  In  effect,  we  have  p.oven 
that  differences  between  the 
police  and  the  media  need  not 
exist.” 

Representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  media  in  Kansas  City  liave 
expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  system. 

The  only  real  complaint 
lodged  so  far  has  come  from  a 
news  director  who  objected  to 
the  following  terse  statement 
transmitted  early  in  the  .sys¬ 
tem’s  existence: 

“No  News  Is  Good  News!" 
the  message  read. 

The  news  director  quickly 
called  to  the  attention  of  the 
department  that  when  you  justi¬ 
fy  your  existence  by  reporting 
news,  such  a  message  isn’t  too 
well  taken. 

Since  that  time  the  Teletype 
operators  have  been  advised  to 
limit  their  prose  to  the  facts 
and  their  observations  to  such 
things  as  the  fact  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  report — good  or  bad. 

The  cost  is  shared  by  the  10 
media  members  and  the  Police 
Department.  For  the  police  the 
system  represents  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $109  monthly  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  stations 
an  outlay  of  $39.01  each  on  a 
monthly'  basis. 


Newspaper  weather 
service  is  oiled 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
has  awarded  the  Anderson  In¬ 
dependent  its  Public  Service 
Award  for  “excellence  of  the 
weather  page  and  completeness 
in  reporting  weather  events.” 

In  addition  to  local  weather 
coverage,  records  and  reports, 
the  Independent  is  served  by  a 
24-hour  Weather  Wire  which 
conveys  up-to-the-minute  reports 
on  weather  conditions  through 
out  the  nation. 

Making  presentation  of  the 
award  was  Alex  J.  Kish,  mete¬ 
orologist,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
Clemson  University.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  behalf  of  the  news 
paper  by  Editor  L.  S.  Hembree. 
• 

Heads  Legion  post 

Chicago 

Robert  Taylor,  Western  man¬ 
ager,  Retail  Advertising  Di¬ 
vision  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  elected  com¬ 
mander  of  Chicago  Post  No.  170, 
of  the  American  Legion.  The 
post  is  comprised  of  members  as¬ 
sociated  in  tbe  advertising  in¬ 
dustry. 
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Third  in  a  series  of  progress  reports  from  General  Development  Corporation : 


How  the  new  Florida  turns 
a  fresh  start  into  a  brighter  tomorrow 


More  than  a  century  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
Ponce  de  Leon  had  discovered  and 
named  Florida— the  “place  of  flowers.” 

In  the  400  years  since,  Florida  has 
experienced  dozens  of  ups  and  downs, 
as  the  land  was  bought  and  sold,  in 
boom  times  and  bust  times.  All  too  often 
this  beautiful  country  was  treated  like  a 
commodity,  where  the  price  of  land  was 
more  important  than  the  quality  of  living. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  however, 
General  Development  Corporation  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  new  Florida — 
what  we  call  a  “total  environment”  for 
families  wanting  to  make  a  fresh  start 
toward  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

Unlike  the  land  promoters  of  the 
past,  we  create  full  communities  planned 
for  future  growth  more  than  for  im¬ 
mediate  gain.  And  in  the  dozen  years 
since  GDC  acquired  300  square  miles  of 
high,  dry  Florida  pine  land,  this  new 
idea  of  “total  community  development” 
has  put  a  secure  foundation  under  the 
boom  of  the  1960s. 

Land  prices  in  GDC's  three  main 
communities — Port  Charlotte,  Port  St. 
Lucie,  and  Port  Malabar — have  doubled 
and  tripled  in  the  last  decade.  As  of  the 
first  of  this  year,  we  had  sold  more  than 
200,000  homesites  to  more  than  100,000 
buyers,  who  now  have  a  $315  million 
investment  in  property. 


But  money  facts  can  be  understood 
only  in  terms  of  the  human  facts.  People 
want  to  live  in  coastal  communities, 
with  sheltered  rivers,  bays,  or  inlets. 
They  want  to  be  near  major  highways 
and  airports.  And,  most  of  all,  they  want 
assurance  that  all  essential  services  will 
be  provided:  schools,  shopping  centers, 
playgrounds,  churches,  golf  courses, 
and  utilities. 


It  is  this  steady  assurance  given 
over  the  years  by  GDC  that  has  lifted 
our  annual  sales  to  more  than  $80  mil¬ 
lion.  Last  year  alone,  our  new  expendi¬ 
tures  for  land  development  equipment 
alone  exceeded  $2  million;  and  total 
property,  plant,  and  equipment  increased 
by  $6  million.  In  1969,  we  are  adding 
land  improvements  which  will  cost  more 
than  $10  million. 

Equally  important,  we  are  develop¬ 
ing  a  type  of  housing  to  meet  every 
need — condominiums,  maintenance 
managed  homes,  single  family  homes, 
and  country  club  homes.  For  those  not 
yet  ready  to  build,  GDC  offers  home- 
sites,  in  special  areas  within  our  flourish¬ 
ing  communities.  Whenever  the  buyer  is 
ready  to  build,  we  will  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  and  services — whether  in 
a  year,  or  five,  or  ten. 

This  is  General  Development's 
Florida— the  new  Florida,  but  still 
Ponce  de  Leon’s  lovely  “place  of  flow¬ 
ers.”  If,  for  whatever  reason,  you  are 
looking  for  a  fresh  start,  there  isn’t  a 
better  place  to  start  looking  than  here. 


Charles  H.  Kellstadt 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President 
General  Development  Corporation 
1 1 1 1  South  Bayshore  Drive 
Miami,  Florida  33131 


Charles  H.  Kallstadt 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President. 
General  Development  Corporation.  Re¬ 
tired  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Director. 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  Director.  Scott 
Paper  Co.:  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.;  Eckerd 
Drugs  of  Florida:  and  Stewarl-Warner 
Corp.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
Chemical  Bank.  Member.  Florida  Council 
of  too.  Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees. 
Logistics  Management  Institute.  Chair¬ 
man.  Medical  Advisory  Council.  Loyola 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine.  Chicago. 
Chairman.  Investment  Committee— Sav¬ 
ings  and  Profit  Sharing  Fund  of  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  Co.  Employees. 

Harry  Hood  Bassett 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Miami.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  The  First  National  Bank  in  Palm 
Beach.  Chairman  of  the  ^ard  of  the 
Southeast  Bancorporation.  Inc.,  and  its 
affiliates;  Southeast  SBIC.  Inc..  South¬ 
east  Properties  and  Southeast  Services. 
Director.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.;  Wometco 
Enterprises.  Inc.;  Maule  Industries.  Inc.; 
Tropical  Gas  Company.  Inc.;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta.  Jacksonville 
Branch;  International  Executive  Service 
Corps.  Vice  Chairman.  University  of 
Miami.  T rustee.  Council  for  Latin  America. 

Joseph  P.  Binna 

Associated  with  Loeb.  Rhoades  &  Co. 
Director.  General  Host  Corporation;  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  Co.:  Sky  Chefs.  Inc.  (sub¬ 
sidiary.  American  Airlines.  Inc.).  Trustee. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Development  Corporation 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank.  New  York  City.  William  Harvey  Kyle 


Gardner  Cowles 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Gen¬ 
eral  Development  Corporation.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Oficer 
of  Cowles  Communications.  Inc.  President 
and  Director  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  Company.  Director,  Kemper 
Insurance  Company;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com- 

C;  United  Air  Lines;  and  Bankers  Life 
ranee  Company  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Robert  W.  Dowling 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  City  Investing 
Company.  Chairman,  The  Pierre  HoteL 
Trustee.  Dowling  College.  Director.  Emi- 
irant  Savings  unk;  Home  Insurance 
Company,  and  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company. 

Luther  L.  Hill 

Director,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company. 

Fred  W.  Hooper 

Private  investments,  horse  breeding  and 
racing,  farming.  Director,  City  National 
Bank  of  Coral  Gables:  University  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Coral 
Gables;  Hialeah  Race  Course  and  Arling- 
ton-Washington  Race  Tracks.  Arlington 
Heights.  Illinois. 

A.  C.  Ketzler 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bordo  Products. 
Inc.  Director,  Suni  Citrus  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta;  and  Basra  Date  Trading 
Company,  Basra.  Iraq. 


William  Harvey  Kyle 
Consultant.  General  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Retired  banker.  Director.  Port 
Charlotte  Bank.  Trustee.  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation.  Life  Trustee.  Cleveland  Com¬ 
munity  Fund.  Honorary  Lay  Trustee.  John 
Carroll  University. 

Orren  R.  McJunklns 
Vice  President,  Operations.  General  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  Former  Executive 
Engineer  construction  of  La  Guardia  Air¬ 
port.  New  York,  and  Washington.  D.C. 
National  Airport.  Former  Special  Consul¬ 
tant  to  Secretary  of  War.  Washington.  D.C., 
Construction  Chemical  Plants.  Former 
Member  of  United  States  Military  Gover¬ 
nors  Staff.  U.S.  Zone,  krlin,  Germany. 
Former  Member.  United  States  Diplomalic 
Service.  Ankara.  Turkey.  Former  Vice 
President.  Continental  Can  Company.  Inc. 
Richard  D.  Pope.  Sr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Florida  Cypress 
Gardens.  Inc.  Vice  Chairman.  Florida  De¬ 
velopment  Commission.  Chairman.  Tour¬ 
ism  Committee  of  Florida  Council  of  100. 
President.  Orange  Blossom  Trail  Associa¬ 
tion.  Honorary  Vice  President,  American 
Water  Ski  Association. 

Boyd  T.  Prior 

Vice  President.  Sales  and  Marketing.  Gen¬ 
eral  Development  Corporation.  Director. 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  South  Florida; 
and  F.  J.  Cooper  Jewelers.  Inc. 

Fradarick  E.  Roach 
Executive  Vice  President.  General  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation.  Director,  Family  Ser¬ 


vice.  I^ited  Fund  of  Dade  County:  Coral 
Way  National  Bank.  Miami;  and  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Melbourne. 

Gaorga  T.  Scharffanbargar 
President  and  Director,  City  Investing 
Company.  Director.  Hayes  International 
Corporation.  Wabash  Magnetics,  Inc.. 
Metro- Goldwyn •  Mayer  Co..  Inc.; 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation;  Rheem 
Manufacturing  Company;  Diebold  Tech¬ 
nology  Venture  Fund;  Management 
Sciences  Corporation;  Property  forpora- 
tion;  and  Cayman  Corporation.  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Hall  of  Science 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Gateway  National  Bank.  Member. 
American  Arbitration  Association.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Communications  and  Electronics 
Association. 

Nicholas  H.  Sarris 

Vice  President.  Finance,  and  Treasurer. 
Geneial  Development  Corporation. 

J.  Douglas  Strait 

Member,  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  Vice 
President.  J.  Bradley  Streit  &  Company 
Limited.  President  and  Director.  Yellow¬ 
knife  Bear  Mines.  Director,  Giant  Yellow¬ 
knife  Mines. 

John  L.  Welnborg 

Partner.  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.  Director. 
Cowles  Communications.  Inc..  Bulova 
Watch  Co.,  Incorporated.  Cluett  Peabody 
and  Co..  Incorporated;  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  and  B.  F.  (kiodrich 
Company. 
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RAILROAD  NEEDS  PRESS 

The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 


A  lot  of  dirty  wash  gets  hung 
in  the  yard  when  the  ailing 
Long  Island  Railroad  pursues 
its  new  press  relations  policy  of 
“telling  it  like  it  is.” 

An  integral  part  of  the  policy 
is  recognition  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  as  a  force  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  passengers’  opinions  of 
the  railroad.  So  important  in 
fact  are  the  weeklies  in  the  eyes 
the  LIRR  public  relations  team, 
that  Hank  Boerner,  director  of 
public  relations  and  community 
affairs,  has  assigned  a  full  time 
“leg  man”  to  the  task  of  com¬ 
municating  with  editors  and 
publishers  along  the  lines. 

Boerner  himself  is  new  to  the 
railroad.  He  was  hired  as  part 
of  the  plan  to  overhaul  the  line’s 
service  and  image.  He  joined 
last  March  at  a  low  point  in 
the  railroad’s  fortunes.  His  for¬ 
mer  job  was  keeping  the  public 
happy  with  American  Airlines 
as  one  of  its  PR  directors.  His 
switch  to  the  sick  railroad  was 
described  by  one  of  his  staff 
members  as,  “the  bird  envying 
the  reptile.” 

The  reptile  LIRR,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  commuter  line  with 
a  quarter  of  a  million  passen¬ 
gers  a  day,  has  been  beset  by 
accidents,  deaths,  equipment 
failures,  strikes,  train  cancella¬ 
tions,  and  other  problems,  all 
of  which  have  contributed  to 
increased  use  of  the  highways 
for  commuting  and  to  giving 
editorial  writers  a  seemingly 
bottomless  bag  of  topics. 

But  recent  concern  expressed 
by  the  New  York  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  new  management,  and  the 
new  PR  policy  have  given  the 
LIRR’s  6,000  employees  reason 
to  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  may  be  near. 


'let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime’’ 

Ah,  that  it  were  so.  But  in  cases  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations  it  just 
may  not  happen  that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  juries  sometimes  decide  in  favor  of 
the  underdog  simply  because  he  is  the 
underdog.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  "top 
dog"  to  be  hit  with  a  damage  suit,  you 
just  have  to  be  part  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry.  Solution?  An  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance  Policy.  De¬ 
cide  what  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  Eor  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept.  D,  EMPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York, 
HI  John;  San  Erancisco,  220  Mont¬ 
gomery;  Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson; 
Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E. 


The,  new  PR  policy,  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  the  arrival  of  Boer¬ 
ner,  makes  the  LIRR’‘s  PR  de¬ 
partment,  “more  powerful  than 
most”  in  the  opinion  of  Eaton 
Goldthwaite,  the  line’s  weekly 
newspaper  representative.  “Now 
we  know  we’re  going  to  make 
it,”  he  says,  “and  we  don’t  have 
the  suicidal  feeling  we  had  for 
so  long.” 

Boerner  literally  points  his 
finger  at  the  much  congested 
Long  Island  Expressway,  often 
described  as  the  “world’s  long¬ 
est  parking  lot”,  and  says  that’s 
where  the  railroad’s  customers 
are.  He  means  to  get  them  back. 

Not  yet  aware 

The  average  Long  Island 
commuter  isn’t  aware  yet  of  the 
changes  taking  place.  The  job 
of  rehabilitating  the  line’s  im¬ 
age  is  slow  because  the  PR  de¬ 
partment  won’t  make  the  rail¬ 
road  out  to  look  any  better  than 
equipment  and  service  indicate 
it  actually  is. 

Commuters  scoffed  and  at 
least  one  New  York  City  paper 
began  running  a  daily  count¬ 
down  alter  Governor  Rockefel¬ 
ler  announced  in  early  Augfust 
that  the  LIRR  would  have  the 
finest  commuter  service  in  the 
country  within  60  days.  The 
LIRR  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Transporta¬ 
tion  Authority  (MTA),  a  state 
agency. 

Edwin  J.  Fehrenbach,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  State  Assembly- 
man,  was  appointed  by  Rocke¬ 
feller  to  act  as  ombudsman  for 
the  LIRR  passengers  and  as  a 
liaison  between  the  public,  the 
railroad’s  18  unions,  the  LIRR 
and  the  MTA  . 

Fehrenbach’s  is  no  soft  PR 
job.  He  was  “almost  lynched” 
by  a  crowd  of  irate  commuters 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  a 
LIRR  station,  Goldthwaite  says. 
Only  the  use  of  some  strong 
counter  threats  reportedly  kept 
him  from  being  elbowed  off  the 
train  platform. 

Fehrenbach,  when  he  isn’t  out 
tackling  the  railroad’s  problems 
first  hand — which  is  most  of  the 
time — uses  a  desk  and  space 
allotted  to  him  in  a  comer  of 
Boerner’s  office. 

Boerner,  and  every  member 
of  his  staff,  has  had  a  taste  of 
newspaper  work.  He  served  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Long  Island 
'  Commercial  Review  before  tak- 
I  ing  off  for  the  airline. 


No  bull 

Boerner’s  relationship  with 
the  press  and  the  public  has 
been  described  as,  “a  refreshing 
absence  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  hot  air,  and  sometimes 
by  more  vulgar  terms,”  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Myers,  a  Suffolk  Sun 
writer. 

A  Boerner  hobby  is  collecting 
newspapers  (mostly  weeklies) 
from  around  the  country  and  he 
tells  of  his  wish  to  some  day 
run  his  own  weekly. 

He  terms  as  “necessary”  the 
help  of  local  newspapers  in  com¬ 
munities  served  by  the  LIRR, 
in  bringing  about  the  line’s  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  railroad  now 
has  a  policy  of  responsiveness 
to  complaints  from  the  public, 
and  one  source  of  those  com-* 
plaints  is  through  the  papers. 

Boemer’s  department  recog¬ 
nizes  the  influence  of  the  week¬ 
ly  paper  and  he  says  that  virtu¬ 
ally  every  LIRR  customer,  and 
potential  customer,  is  reached 
by  a  weekly. 

The  railroad  isn’t  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  mood  at  present,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Boerner  puts  it,  “we 
can’t  handle  the  passengers  we 
have  now.”  He  does  note  though, 
that  as  conditions  and  service 
improve  to  the  point  where  ad¬ 
ditional  business  can  be  solicited, 
the  railroad  will  take  on  a  new 
ad  agency  for  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Boerner  professes  much  re¬ 
spect  for  weekly  editors  and  he 
credits  them  with  having  an  al¬ 
most  unmatched  knowledge  of 
their  communities.  The  railroad 
listens  when  a  local  newsman 
talks  about  things  in  his  locale 
that  affect  the  line. 

Boerner  remarks,  “We  need 
the  support,  of  community  lead¬ 
ers — the  mayors,  the  trustees — 
and  to  get  it  we  need  a  good 
press.” 


The  railroad  is  conscious  of 
the  political  implications  of  cp- 
erating  as  a  state-owned  agency, 
so  it  keeps  its  feet  in  all  cam  )s, 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  by  ma  n- 
taining  lines  of  communicat  on 
with  all  politicians,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation.  One  asp  ct 
of  Goldthwaite’s  job  is  commun¬ 
ication  with  the  local  politicians. 

Goldthwaite  has  had  a  lengthy 
career  in  newspapers  before 
joining  the  railroad.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  was  the  publisher  of 
the  Northport  Observer.  Official¬ 
ly  Goldthwaite  is  manager  of 
community  relations  for  the 
LIRR.  It  falls  to  Goldthwaite 
to  cultivate  the  weekly  editors 
on  the  Island. 

The  PR  department  main¬ 
tains  an  open  door  to  all  news¬ 
man  virtually  24  hours  a  day. 
Goldthwaite  rides  up  and  down 
the  300  miles  of  LIRR  track 
visiting  individual  newspapers 
when  the  railroad  has  a  story 
pertinent  to  a  paper’s  area  and 
he  keeps  the  editors  appris<!d 
of  railroad  news  good  or  bad, 
as  it  happens. 

A  step  toward  improving 
equipment  and  service  was  the 
appointment  in  July  of  Walter 
L.  Schlager  Jr.  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  line.  He  had  been 
in  charge  of  New  York  City’s 
subway  and  bus  systems. 

Schlager  maintains  a  policy 
of  confrontation  in  the  solution 
of  problems  and  he  cooperates 
w'ith  his  PR  department  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  press. 

Such  a  confrontation  took 
place  recently  when  in  one  day, 
the  railroad  both  sponsored  a 
lunch  for  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Suffolk  County’s  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  and  was  the 
guest  of  the  Nassau  County 
Press  Association  at  a  dinner 
meeting. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 


CONFRONTATION — Sheila  Hogel  Noeth,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Long  Island  Beacon  Newspapers,  seems  to  have  given  Long  Island 
Railroad's  PR  director,  Hank  Boerner,  a  temporarily  puzzling  question. 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


The  meeting  in  Suffolk  was 
a  flop.  Only  a  handful  of  those 
newsmen  who  accepted  actually 
showed  up,  and  the  questions 
asked  were  mild  compared  to 
those  asked  at  the  well  attended 
Nassau  session.  There  are  about 


30  weekly  papers  in  Suffolk  and 
about  70  in  Nassau,  the  two 
main  counties  served  by  the 
railroad. 

Boerner  has  a  bank  of  tele¬ 
phones,  with  unlisted  numbers, 
in  his  department.  They  are 
used  exclusively  by  the  various 
news  media.  When  the  press 
calls.  Boerner  says,  they  get  the 
full  story  with  nothing  with¬ 
held. 

‘Newsmen  don’t  quit  at  five 
o’clock,”  Boerner  recognizes,  so 
the  LIRE  PR  people  take  turns 
acting  as  night  time  news  brief¬ 
ers.  it’s  not  a  sit-in-the-office 
job  but  the  person  is  always 
within  reach  by  phone. 

The  staff  consists  of  six  mem¬ 
bers,  including  Boerner  and  the 
yearly  budget  is  $125,000.  The 
money  covers  salaries,  printing 
and  photographic  expenses. 

Complementing  Goldthwaite’s 
coverage  of  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  are  other  staffers  assigrned 
to  the  other  media. 

Boerner  credits  his  radio  and 
tv  man,  Lou  Duro,  with  having 
established  for  the  railroad,  “a 
really  personal  relationship 
with  every  broadcaster.” 

Duro  got  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Long  Island 
Press  and  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 

Dennis  Leavy,  a  former  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun  staffer,  mans  the  in¬ 
formation  center  telephones. 

Harry  Prior  is  manager  of 
publications.  He  spent  his  news¬ 
paper  days  with  various  papers 
including  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  the 
Lovg  Beach  (L.I.)  Star,  and 
the  Commercial  Review. 

Prior  is  responsible  for  sev¬ 
eral  publications,  including  one 


for  the  commuters  called  News 
and  Views,  which  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  commuters  by 
LIRR  secretaries  clad  in  mini- 
skirted  uniforms  (part  of  the 
new  PR).  The  other  publica¬ 
tions  are  house  organs. 

The  printing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  end  of  the  operation  is 
handled  by  Mario  Casale,  who 
also  directs  the  production  of 
the  railroad’s  publications. 


DiSalle  company 
sells  suburban 
newspaper  firm 

Columbus,  0. 

The  Spectator  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
seven  weekly  papers  in  the  area, 
has  been  purchased  by  Harry  H. 
Stone,  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Greetings  Corp.  of 
Cleveland. 

The  seller  was  Ohio  Radio  Inc. 
Michael  V.  DiSalle,  former 
governor  of  Ohio,  is  board 
chairman  of  Ohio  Radio. 
Spectator  newspapers,  said  he 
will  leave  the  company.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee.  Harry  Den¬ 
nis,  president  of  the  Collinwood 
Publishing  Co.  in  Cleveland,  will 
head  the  operation,  which  is,  in 
effect  one  newspaper  with  seven 
different  sections  for  the  various 
areas  they  serve.  Total  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  75,000. 

Some  weeks  ago.  Stone  pur¬ 
chased  Collinwood  Publishing 
Co.,  which  is  a  60-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  three  suburban  and 
area  weekly  papers  in  Cleveland. 
The  Cleveland  and  Columbus  op¬ 
erations  will  have  access  to  the 
other  as  a  news  bureau. 

Stone  also  is  chairman  of 
Courtland  Broadcasting  Corp.; 
owner  of  radio  stations  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
director  and  treasurer  of  Tel- 
erama  Inc.,  a  cable  television 
firm  in  Cleveland.  Last  year,  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  a  bid  to 
acquire  Ohio  Radio,  which  owns 
a  number  of  radio  stations. 


Powers  Chemco 
opens  research, 
training  center 

Powers  Chemco  Inc.  commem¬ 
orated  its  70th  year  with  the 
opening  of  a  graphic  arts  re¬ 
search  and  development  build¬ 
ing  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  adjacent  to  its  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  additional  25,000  sq.  ft. 
in  the  two-story,  air  conditioned 
brick  structure  w’ill  provide  lab¬ 
oratories,  darkrooms,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  required  by 
the  company’s  expanding  re¬ 
search  staff,  which  has  been  in¬ 
creased  more  than  100%  over 
the  past  five  years. 

A  firm  vote  of  confidence  in 
Chemco’s  future  was  made  by 
A.  J.  Powers  Jr.,  vicepresident- 
research,  in  his  remarks  during 
the  dedication  ceremony. 

Instructional  seminars  in 
changing  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  will  be  part  of  the  new 
educational  center’s  program. 
Camera  and  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment  will  include  Spartan  II 
and  Marathon  roll-film  cam¬ 
eras,  Chemcomatic  film  trans¬ 
port,  automatic  film  processing 
equipment,  as  well  as  vacuum 
printing  frames  and  automatic 
exposure  control  instrumenta¬ 
tion. 

The  company’s  founders,  A.  J., 
F.  'T.,  and  J.  M.  Powers,  who 
were  brothers,  originated  the 
roll-film  principle  for  process 
cameras,  and  produced  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  first  strip  film. 

This  lead  in  the  market  was 
maintained  and  fostered  by  the 
founders’  sons,  Frank  T.  Powers 
Jr.,  president,  Charles  A. 
Powers,  secretary-treasurer  & 
vicepresident-sales;  John  M. 
Powers,  vicepresident,  interna¬ 
tional  sales,  Francis  C.  Powers, 
vicepresident-finance,  and  A.  J. 
Powers  Jr.  From  the  company’s 
modest  entry  into  the  world  of 
graphic  arts  in  1899  in  the  old 
Herald  Tribune  Building  in  New 
York  City,  the  firm  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  since  its  move 
to  Glen  Cove  in  1924. 


Thank-you  note 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

When  Jane  Anderson,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  Re¬ 
publican,  resigned  recently  to 
resume  college  studies,  she  was 
given  a  gift  by  her  colleagues. 
In  appreciation,  she  put  the 
following  ad  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion:  “Gentlemen  and  women  of 
the  Waterbury  working  press: 
Thank  you  for  the  radio  to 
keep  me  in  touch  with  the  world 
at  large.  Jane  Anderson.” 


Agency  decides  on  tv 
for  retail  bra  sales 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.,  has  been  named  to 
handle  advertising  for  the 
Warner’s  Division  of  Warnaco 
Inc.  Warner’s  manufactures 
women’s  intimate  apparel. 

According  to  agency  chairman 
Stanley  Tannenbaum,  “Warn¬ 
er’s  and  K&E  have  decided  to 
explore  new  advertising  ap¬ 
proaches  which  place  stronger 
emphasis  on  television.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency 
explained  that  because  of  the 
“brarebellion”  —  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  no-bra  look  —  the  com¬ 
pany  will  try  using  tv  to  build 
more  sales  at  the  retail  level. 
The  tv  promotion,  said  the 
spokesman,  will  be  experimental. 

The  account,  previously 
handled  by  Marxham  &  Co., 
bills  more  than  $2  million. 

• 

R.  W.  Lucas  named 
editor  at  Yakima 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Robert  W.  Lucas,  former 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  of 
the  Yakima  Herald-Republic  by 
W.  H.  Robertson,  publisher. 

Lucas  held  the  same  post  with 
the  Yakima  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Republic  from  1945  to 
1951,  before  the  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  dailies  were  con¬ 
verted  to  an  all-day  operation. 
He  left  to  become  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

J.  M.  Thomas,  who  has  been 
Iwth  executive  editor  and  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  continues 
in  the  latter  post. 

Frank-Speckler 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.,  Chi- 
'cago-based  agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  merger  with  Martin 
K.  Speckter  Associates  Inc., 
New  York,  effective  September 
1.  Speckter  joins  the  Frank 
agency  as  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor.  He  will  bring 
about  a  million  dollars  in  bill¬ 
ings  to  the  company  from  ac¬ 
counts  such  as  the  advertising 
sales  departments  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Barron's 
and  the  sales  department  of 
Dow  Jones  News  Service. 

• 

Weekly  burned  out 

La  Plata,  Md. 

Fire  caused  an  estimated  |70,- 
000  damage  to  the  building  hous¬ 
ing  the  Times  Crescent,  a  weekly 
Charles  County  newspaper.  A 
short  circuit  in  a  photograph 
drier  was  the  apparent  cause  of 
the  fire,  according  to  Chief  Gary 
Echols  of  the  volunteer  fire 
company. 


EDWIN  FEHRENBACH,  left,  New  York  Governor  Rockefeller's 
ombudsman  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  chats  with  Karl  Lundquist 
center,  and  Ed  Hartung  of  the  Smithtown  Messenger  at  a  meeting 
between  railroad  officials  and  Suffolk  County  weekly  newspaper 
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Letters  to  God 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


writer  stated  that  he  “can’t  take 
a  joke,  if  it  is  about  God.” 

One  editor  summed-up  the 
general  feeling  of  editors  who 
have  been  under  attack  from 
those  who  find  no  humor  in  the 
Hample  feature:  “Despite  the 
criticism,”  he  says,  “I  never  in¬ 
tended  to  drop  the  feature  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  one  and,  also, 
I  don’t  like  to  be  pushed  around 
by  religious  bigots.” 

Hample  feels  sorry  for  those 
who  see  subversion  and  blas¬ 
phemy  in  the  whimsical  feature. 
“It’s  simply  a  feature  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  special  quality  of  child¬ 
hood,”  he  says,  “of  children’s 
thought  and  understanding  — 
the  concept  of  their  world  as 
they  see  it.  For  in  their  real 
innocence,  honesty,  naturalness 
and  passionate  desire  to  know, 
they  mirror  our  world  in  small¬ 
er,  new  dimensions,  alternately 
charming,  appalling  or  .shaming 
us. 

“They  give  us  warmth,  humor 
and  that  often  berserk  under¬ 
standing  and  wi.sdum  that  points 
uncompromisingly  to  our  clay 
feet. 

“Their  difficulties  and  con¬ 
fusions  are  so  often  our  own, 
except  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
voice  them — save  for  certain 
special  things  which  are  too  im¬ 
portant  or  dangerous  to  re¬ 
veal  to  mere  parents  and 
teachers.  These  they  direct  to 
God — for  everything  unknown 
belongs  to  Him,  and  them.  The 
feature  is  meant  to  be  an  evoca¬ 
tion  in  words  and  images  of  a 
child’s  world  with  all  its  disloca¬ 
tions  in  time  and  adult  logic,  its 
whimsy,  its  counterpoint  to  the 
way  we  know  things  are,  its 
joyful  laughter — and  its  un¬ 
questioning  faith,  love  and 
hope.” 

DistafT  roninicnl 

“Who’d  ever  think  he’d  be¬ 
come  the  Walt  Disney  of  re¬ 
ligion?”  asks  Hample’s  wife, 
Amy,  a  Wellesley  grad  and  a 
math  whiz.  Her  father,  Na¬ 
thaniel  J.  Block,  was  a  news¬ 
paperman  with  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.JT  Times.  Amy,  who 
once  worked  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  College  labs,  now  de¬ 
scribes  herself  as  a  referee  for 
Hank,  Martha  and  J.  B. 

But  with  Hample’s  back¬ 
ground  and  his  special  way  of 
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looking  at  life  it  was  natural 
he’d  either  become  the  Walt 
Disney  of  something  or  the  Stu 
Hample  of  his  own  creation. 

The  son  of  a  peripatetic 
traveling  .salesman  who  sold  re¬ 
frigeration  equipment,  Hample 
was  born  in  Binghamton  and 
rai.sed  in  Buffalo,  both  in  New 
York  State.  He  attended  13  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  “My  father  was 
a  firm  believer  in  togetherness,” 
he  says,  “and  from  the  age  of 
six  on  we  moved  every  year.  We 
moved  every  year  until  I  was 
17.”  Hample  later  wrote  a  book 
about  his  gypsy  childhood, 
“Blood  for  Holly  Warner” 
(Harper  &  Row),  which  is 
“about  a  poor  kid  back  in  the 
30’s.” 

Now  firmly  entrenched  in 
Larchmont,  a  New  York  suburb, 
Hample  and  his  brood  have 
jilanted  firm  roots — he  wants  no 
more  “Holly  Warner”  books 
written  by  future  Hample  au¬ 
thors. 

Early  dedication 

The  balding  Hample  is  a  life 
long  cartoon  buff.  “I’ve  been 
drawing  since  I  was  about  four 
or  five,”  he  says,  “and  I  used  to 
draw  cartoons  on  window 
shades.  W’hat  the  cops,  firemen 
and  forest  rangers  were  to  other 
hero-worshipping  kids  the  comic 
characters  were  to  me.  I  used 
to  copy  Felix  the  Cat,  Popeye 
and  the  rest  of  the  comic  char¬ 
acters.  T’ve  always  loved  the 
comics.”  In  between  moving  and 
drawing  on  window  shades 
(which  might  account  for  a 
move  or  two)  the  budding  artist 
found  time  to  study  art  on  Sat¬ 
urdays.  A  young  hustler, 
Hample  sent  sports  cartoons  (on 
spec)  to  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette  and  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era.  He  was  “about  nine” 
at  the  time. 

When  World  War  II  was 
nearing  its  end  in  1944  he  joined 
the  Navy — he  was  18  and  fresh 
out  of  high  school.  The  Navy 
sent  him  to  Williams  College  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  w’here  he 
studied  under  the  Navy’s  V-12 
program  (a  quickie  course  in 
how  to  become  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  in  the  shortest  po.s- 
sible  amount  of  time).  While 
there  he  spent  his  first  vacation 
in  the  Berkshire  Mountains. 

Discovered  girls 

“I  discovered  girls  and  Mozart 
at  the  same  time,”  says  the 
former  sailor,  “so  I  didn’t  even 
know  what  courses  I  was  tak¬ 
ing.”  (It’s  a  wonder  he  didn’t 
wind  up  in  the  Navy  Band.) 

He  later  got  his  bearings  on 
peaceful  East  Coast  sub  pa¬ 
trols  (“Nobody  ever  came”)  and 
served  in  “five  or  six  boats” 
(“from  the  oldest  to  the  new¬ 
est”). 


The  author,  checking  source. 

When  he  was  discharged  in 
1946  he  hitched  a  ride  to  Holly¬ 
wood.  “I  was  20,”  he  remembers, 
“and  had  an  idea  for  a  comic 
strip.  I  worked  out  there  the 
whole  summer  and  then  came 
back  east  and  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo  on  the  G.  I. 
Bill.” 

While  ab.sorblng  knowledge  he 
earned  pin  money  by  working 
nightside  on  the  Buffalo  Neiva 
(“I  did  junk  art”)  and  earned 
“about  $10  a  week.”  Still  hus¬ 
tling,  Hample  starred  in  two  up¬ 
state  New  York  television  kiddy 
shows  (Cartoon  Capers  and 
Junior  Jamboree)  and  earned 
over  $70  from  his  myriad  part- 
time  jobs.  Not  content  with  the 
small  fortune  he  was  raking  in, 
the  ambitious  Hample  got  a  job 
as  campus  rep  for  BBD&O,  a 
New  York  advertising  agency. 
He  had  to  ask  his  boss  for  a  day 
off  to  attend  his  own  graduation. 

Prolific 

“After  I  graduated,”  he  says, 
“I  went  to  work  for  BBD&O  and 
stayed  with  them  for  12  years.” 
He  relinquished  the  post  of  cre¬ 
ative  director  for  the  agency  to 
become  a  freelance  writer  full 
time.  He’s  a  prolific  author,  car¬ 
toonist  and  performer.  Once  a 
month  he  rushes  to  a  city  in 
the  hinterlands  for  one  of  his 
“chalk  lectures”  with  an  or¬ 
chestra.  With  charcoal  and  red 
chalk  he  interprets  the  music  as 
it’s  being  played  with  rapidly 
drawn  pictures  on  big  sheets  of 
paper.  In  between  he’s  trying 
to  finish  his  third  movie  script. 
“It’s  a  comedy,  I  hope,”  he  says. 
“If  I  don’t  finish  it  soon  they 
not  only  take  their  money  back, 
they  knee  me  in  the  g^t.” 

His  writing  has  earned  him  a 
considerable  amount  of  green¬ 
backs.  He’s  written  ads,  com¬ 
mercials  and  gags  for  Jimmy 
Durante,  Bert  Lahr,  Steve  Allen 
and  A1  Capp.  He  could  have  gone 


on  forever  writing  other  people’s 
material  but  three  years  age  he 
quit  abruptly.  “I  didn’t  W  int 
to  spend  my  life  marching  to 
other  people’s  music,”  he  seys. 

TV  star 

He’s  also  appeared  as  “The 
Crayon  Man”  on  the  Captain 
Kangaroo  kiddy  television  show 
and  until  May  wrote  the  story 
line  for  NEA’s  “Robin  Malone” 
strip.  “Soap  operas  are  not  my 
thing,”  says  Hample  in  explain¬ 
ing  why  he  quit  writing  fhe 
strip,  “and  the  syndicate  didn’t 
like  some  of  the  wild  stuff  I 
did.” 

When  asked  what  he’d  write 
to  God,  Hample,  who  feels  that 
“all  great  artists  try  to  recap¬ 
ture  their  childhood,”  answered: 
“Dear  God:  Let’s  knock  off  this 
war,  racism  and  hate — Love, 
Stu.” 

• 

Hearst  Foundation 
lists  411  youths 
in  awards  program 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  has  published  a 
booklet  containing  the  names  of 
411  college  journalists  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  1968-1969  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  Program. 

The  Program  is  conducted  an¬ 
nually  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism.  The  book¬ 
let  is  available  to  all 
communications  media.  The  stu¬ 
dents  set  new  levels  of  quality 
of  work  submitted  for  judging, 
said  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr,  Foundation  trustee. 

$35,000  in  nine  years 

Undergraduate  students  from 
52  accredited  AASDJ  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  were  eligible 
to  compete  in  the  1968-1969  pro¬ 
gram.  More  than  $350,000  in 
scholarships  to  students  and 
grants  to  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  has  been  awarded  by  the 
Foundation  over  the  past  nine 
years. 

Another  grant  to  continue 
the  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  tenth  consecutive 
year,  beginning  October  1,  and 
continuing  through  April,  1970, 
has  been  voted  by  Foundation 
trustees.  The  program  will 
again  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Foun¬ 
dation  trustee,  and  directed  by 
Ira  P.  Walsh. 

Copies  of  the  awards  booklet 
are  available  on  request  at 
Suite  218,  Hearst  Building, 
Third  &  Market  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  California  94103. 
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How  to  make 
history  by 
minding  your 
own  business 


breaking  bow,  she’s  headed  north  to  challenge 
the  Arctic  ice. 

If  our  ice-breaker  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
historic  "first.”  And  the  people  of  our  nation — 
and  of  many  nations — can  benefit  as  the  re¬ 
mote  resources  of  the  top  of  the  world  are 
made  available  for  mankind’s  use. 

And  that’s  good.  Because  we’ve  learned,  as 
we  go  about  our  business  of  making  good 
products  and  a  fair  profit,  that  there’s  added 
satisfaction  in  doing  something  extra — for 
people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


HUMBLE 

Oil  &  Refining  Company  .  .  .Where  you  get  all  the  extras. 


Finding  oil  is  one  thing.  But  getting  it  to  market 
is  another.  Especially  when  the  oil  is  locked  in 
the  deepfreeze  of  Alaska’s  hostile  North  Slope. 

What’s  the  solution?  Try  bringing  it  out 
through  the  Northwest  Passage  in  huge,ice- 
breaking  tankers. 

Now  that’s  a  tough  job.  After  all,  man  has 
been  trying  to  make  a  trade  route  out  of  this  for¬ 
bidding  waterway  for  472  years.  Still,  Humble 
decided  to  attempt  it. 

First  step  in  the  multi-million-dollar  project 
was  to  convert  a  tanker,  the  S.S.  Manhattan, 
into  the  world’s  largest  ice  crusher.  This  meant 
cutting  her  115,000  deadweight  tons  into  four 
pieces,  rebuilding  each  section  at  four  differ¬ 
ent  shipyards  from  Alabama  to  Maine,  and 
putting  her  back  together  again.  Now  over 
1000  feet  long  including  her  new  125-foot  ice¬ 
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^AIRCHIILD 


The  Comp/Set  330-1  Computer,  Brother. 

And  hearken  to  this! 

Comp/Set  330-1  hath  the  only  dual  through¬ 
put  channel  facility  available  today  in  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  computer. 

Two  different  kinds  of  composition  can  be  set 
simultaneously:  classified  on  one  channel,  for 
example,  and  news  on  the  other. 

Each  in  its  own  type  face,  point  size,  and  line 
measure. 

How  be  that  for  speed  and  volume  produc¬ 
tion?  Automatically,  accurately,  and  with  high 
quality,  too. 

Comp/Set  330-1  readeth  unjustified  6-,  7-,  or 
8-level  tape  at  speeds  up  to  400  characters  a  sec¬ 
ond.  It  is  capable  of  punching  justified,  hyphen¬ 
ated  6-  or  8-level  tape  at  24,000  lines  per  hour. 
Ready  for  activating  linecasters  or  phototype- 
setters. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  all.  Brother,  is  that 
Comp/Set  330-1  is  but  a  single  product  in  Fair- 
child's  line  of  composition  equipment. 

A  compleat  system  and  a  single  responsibility 
for  the  composing  room  that  have  made  Fairchild 
the  most  dependable  name  in  the  business. 

Not  only  for  equipment. 

Nay,  for  programming,  data  processing,  financ¬ 
ing  and  service,  too. 

So  ask  not  what  Fairchild  hath  wrought. 

Know  only  that  it  works. 

For  thee. 

To  inquire,  direct  a  letter  to  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I., 
New  York  11803.  Attention:  Bob  Miller. 
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news-people 


CAN  YOU  TIE  THAT! — Thomas  Zumbo,  UPl's  New  York  cify  editor, 
is  surrounded  by  mod  necktias  presented  to  him  by  80  co-workers 
and  friends  at  his  surprise  40lh  b'rthday  party.  Next  day  he  showed 
up  for  work  wearin9  no  tie  at  all. 


3  HOiiien  honored 
by  Theta  Si^ia  Phi 

Pittsburgh 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  in  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  this  week, 
conferred  Headliner  Awards  on 
three  women  journalists:  Kath¬ 
arine  M.  Graham  of  the  Was/i- 
ington  Post;  Erma  Bombeck, 
"At  Wit’s  End’’  columnist;  and 
Marion  Corwell,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
educational  affairs  representa¬ 
tive. 

Two  founders  of  the  society 
60  years  ago — Mrs.  Georgina 
MacDougall  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Irene  Sommerville  Durham — 
attended  the  meeting.  Lloyd  May 
Stewart  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  presided. 


Patrick  Dfnton,  senior  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Vernon  (B.  C.) 
News  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  appointed  news  editor.  He 
succeeds  Harvie  Gay  who  is 
taking  a  position  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  interior 
forest  industry. 

*  *  • 

Rollie  Ro.se,  formor  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  sports  writer, 
who  won  three  awards  for  the 
Weekly  Upper  Islander  in 

Campbell  River,  has  taken  over 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Prince  (leorge  Progress,  pub¬ 
lished  twice  weekly  at  Prince 
George,  B.C. 

*  *  * 

Geoff  Molyneux,  former 
news  editor  of  the  V ancon  ver 
(B.  C.)  Province,  who  left  to 
pursue  the  academic  life,  is  now 
dean  at  Centennial  College  in 
Ontario. 


Mike  McCusker — from  sports 
deskman  at  the  Seattle  Times 
to  the  Anchorage  Times  as 
sports  editor 

*  *  * 

Tom  Chapman,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Van  Nngs  (Calif.) 
News,  is  now  assistant  public 
information  director  for 
Southern  California  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  San  Diego. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Morri.s  Mazur,  former  make¬ 
up  editor,  now  on  copy  desk 

at  Los  Angeles  Times . 

Joan  Libman  named  assistant 
to  Brad  Ritter,  education  editor 
who  replaced  late  Les  Claypool. 
*  *  * 

Terhe  ^Engieton,  a  .staff  ac¬ 
countant  for  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  has  been  promoted 
to  office  mana'^er  of  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review. 

*  *  * 

Duane  C  Olney,  formerly 
with  the  Texas  City  (Tex  ) 
Daily  Sun  —  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Shilton  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle  to  be 
an  instructor  in  journalism  at 
North  Texas  State  University 
in  Denton.  He  also  will  be 
sponsor  of  the  Campus  Chat, 
university  newspaper,  which  will 
be  expanded  to  four  Issues 
weekly  in  January. 

*  «  * 

John  Sword.s,  Welland  (Ont.) 
Evening  Tribune — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 


Phil  Neiswanger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  &  News  since 
1965 — to  editor  of  the  Napa 
(Calif.)  Register;  replacing  him 
is  Dan  Walters,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hanford  (Calif.) 
Sentinel  and  former  news  editor 
of  the  Herald  &  News. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Bleau,  former  U.S. 
Army  information  specialist — 
to  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American  as  a  reporter.  Arthur 
Rollins,  formerly  wdth  Calif¬ 
ornia  newspapers — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Warmoth,  former 
reporter  with  the  Newport 
(Ore.)  News  and  radio  news¬ 
man — named  as  coordinator  be¬ 
tween  the  Portland  Mayor’s  of¬ 
fice  and  the  Portland  Model  City 
Program. 

*  *  * 

Carol  Ann  Shields,  former¬ 
ly  industrial  editor  of  the  Seis 
News,  Tulsa — appointed  society 
editor  of  the  Claremore  (Okla.) 
Progress, 

*  #  * 

Jean  Barnctt  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Claremore 
(Okla.)  Progress — named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Adams,  press  assistant 
to  Idaho’s  Gov.  Don  Samuelson 
— to  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau 
in  Pocatello  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation,  replacing  Evan 
Hale,  who  resigned  to  become 
information  director  for  the 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  E.  Banks,  civil 
rights  columnist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer — on  a  month’s 
assignment  in  Kenya,  Tanzania 
and  Senegal. 

*  *  * 

Christine  A.  Kasuak  of 
Kent  State  University — to  the 
home  economics  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Kath¬ 
leen  Mikol — to  the  news  copy 
desk.  Judy  Eicher — named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  travel  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Leslie  Kay,  who  moved 
to  general  assignment. 

*  *  * 

Jack  McGuire  —  from  the 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
Levittown,  Pa.,  to  the  news  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

A.  E.  Marine — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Bellefontaine  (().) 
Examiner  to  succeed  Dalton  A. 
Young,  who  has  retired  after 
a  45-year  newspaper  career  with 
that  paper. 


Joins  Tal'Star  staff 

Miss  Beth  Forgosh,  formerly 
with  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  has  been 
named  project  leader-production 
systems  by  Tal-Star  Computer 
Systems  Inc. 

She  will  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
sign  and  implementation  of  an 
advanced  series  of  computer 
systems  for  use  in  the  news¬ 
paper  production  process.  While 
with  IBM,  Miss  Forgosh  worked 
with  newspapers. 

• 

Worth  Seymour,  who  entered 
public  relations  and  advertising 
after  a  news  career  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  Son  Francisco  Ex- 
uminer,  is  now  head  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  KDKA-TV  and 
KDK.4  Radio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Willard  Clopton  Jr.,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Washington  Post's  Fed¬ 
eral  Dairy  column,  has  left  the 
Post  for  a  year  to  study  psy¬ 
chology  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 


Announcing 

DIRECT  RESEARCH 

a  quick  direct  information  service 
tailored  to  individual  needs, 
including  an  expanded  7  days  a  week, 

24  hour  Query  Service 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1735  K  StTMt.  N.W.  Wasliiii9»a]i,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 

! _ _ _ 
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in  the  news 


Francis  A.  Schock — from 
re' ail  advertising  manager  to 
advertising  director  of  the 
Pottstoivn  (Pa.)  Mercury  to  re¬ 
place  Gkorge  L.  Ecolf,  who  re¬ 
tired. 


.Tames  Ij.  Holton,  a  former 
Rending  (Pa.)  Times  reporter 
and  AP  staffer  in  Pittsburgh — 
now  director  of  special  coverage 
for  NBC  News.  He  has  been 
manager  of  NBC  Radio  News. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  live 
tv  coverage  of  public  events  and 
instant  specials. 


Mark  Oliva  has  returned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Pout-Crescent  after  five  years 
in  military  service. 


Holeman  takes  job 
with  Tire  Council 


.Stephen  D.  Gilkenson, 
former  assistant  Sunday  editor, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin — to  Business  Insurance 
Magazine,  as  eastern  editor, 
ba.sed  in  New  York. 


Cliff  Miller  —  from  the 
Twin  City  News-Record  staff  to 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  as  City  Hall  and  poli¬ 
tical  reporter.  He  replaces  WIL¬ 
LIAM  C.  Carey  who  has  taken  a 
job  as  coordinator  of  federal- 
state  aid  programs  for  Milwau¬ 
kee 


Washington 

Appointment  of  Frank  Hole- 
man,  Washington  and  New  York 
newsman  and  public  relations 
executive,  as  manager  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  formed  Tire  Industry  Safety 
Council,  was  announced  this 
week. 

Ross  R.  Ormsby,  chairman  of 
the  council  and  president  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  Holeman  will  take 
over  the  post  October  1  at  the 
council’s  headquarters  in  the 
National  Press  Building. 

Holeman  has  been  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Railway 
Progress  Institute  here  since 
March,  1968,  following  a  long 
career  with  the  Neiv  York  Daily 
News. 


Philip  Meyer  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Washington  Bureau 
has  taken  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  direct  a  research  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation. 


Rodger  Provo,  reporter  and 
photographer  for  the  Virginia 
Beach  Beacon,  a  semi-weekly 
supplement  to  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
has  joined  the  communications 
staff  of  Republican  guberna¬ 
torial  candidate  A.  Linwood 
Holton  in  Virginia’s  fall  election. 


Warren  Wheat,  30,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  Columbus,  Ohio 
bureau  chief — won  first  prize  for 
his  feature  in  the  Ohio  Legis¬ 
lature  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  contest  for  1968  on  a  profile 
of  State  Senator  Michael  Ma¬ 
loney,  a  former  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter. 


A1  Hewitt  takes  M.E. 
post  in  California 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

A.  L.  (Al)  Hewitt  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  Tribune  here,  it 
was  announced  by  Edgar  F. 
Elf  Strom,  publisher.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Leif  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  paper  for  16  years  prior 
to  his  death  June  10. 

Hewitt  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  for  11  years  prior  to  his 
resignation  to  accept  the  Calif¬ 
ornia  post.  He  had  previously 
l)een  city  editor  of  the  Times 
for  10  years.  A  University  of 
Missouri  graduate,  Hewitt  co¬ 
published  a  small  weekly  in  Mis¬ 
souri  after  World  War  II  serv- 


Prof.  John  Balmer,  long  as- 
.sociated  with  Speech  and  Drama 
faculty.  University  of  Hartford 
— named  drama  critic,  Farm¬ 
ington  Vnlleg  Herald,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 


Metropolitan  editor 
poiiit  for  Leo  HirtI 


Clarence  G.  Petersen  — 
named  TV-Radio  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  succeeds 
Clay  Gowran,  who  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine.  Pet¬ 
ersen  joined  the  Tribune  in  No¬ 
vember,  19.58,  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  News  department. 


Cincinnati 

Walter  Friedenberg,  editor, 
has  named  Leo  Hirtl  to  the  new¬ 
ly  created  position  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Tinies-Star. 

Hirtl,  .52,  city  editor  for  12 
years,  will  be  succeeded  by  Gray- 
don  DeCamp,  for  nine  years  a 
reporter.  Hirtl  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Capital,  then  went  to  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  Capital-News  as  city 
editor  and  came  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  in  1942  as  a  copy 
editor. 

DeCamp  former  editor  of  the 
Sycamore  Messenger,  a  Cincin¬ 
nati  weekly,  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College. 


William  J.  Dempsey  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 

Journal.  Leigh  E.  Burdick  — 
from  news  editor  to  city  editor. 
William  Flynn,  a  Fordham 
graduate,  and  Philip  Zimmer, 
from  Fredonia  State  —  new 
members  of  the  staff. 


Leonard  Ziehm  —  from 
sports  writer  for  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  to  the  sports  .staff 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


Owen  Hansen  —  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter.  Mrs. 
Janie  Cassell,  former  women’s 
editor  and  reporter — now  city 
editor. 


Grimtiay 


Dennis 


Johnson 


Arkles 
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NEW  ALIGNMENT  at  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  moves  Thomas  A.  Riordan  from  photo 
desk  to  managing  editor;  Harley  B.  Grimsiey,  to  editorial  page  editor;  Raymond  L.  Dennis,  to  Sunday 
editor;  Hillis  A.  Johnson,  to  news  editor;  and  Louis  A.  Arkles,  to  city  editor. 
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RAY  CRUMBLEY  JR.  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Philadelphia 
(O.)  Daily  Times  before  it  was 
merged  with  the  Dover  Daily 
Reporter,  will  be  the  editor  of  the 
Madison  Press  at  London,  O.  He 
has  received  an  M.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Kent  State. 


DAVID  M.  TARGE  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
•Newsday,  the  Long  Island  news¬ 
paper.  He  succeeds  Ernest  Levy, 
advertising  director  since  1946, 
who  is  vicepresident  and  associate 
publisher.  Targe  joined  Newsday 
in  1948  as  a  retail  advertising 
talesman. 
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SUMMER  INTERNS  all  college  students  or  1969  high  school  van,  photographer;  Cindee  Johnson,  Linda  Berg  and  Lynn  Fena, 
graduates  are  helping  to  put  out  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  reporters;  Mary  Ann  Spang,  women's  department  reporter,  and 
News-Tribune.  Interns,  standing,  are,  from  left:  Greg  Carlson  and  Paul  Brissett,  reporter.  Seated  are  City  Editors  James  Heffernan, 
Tom  Knutson,  sports  writers;  Carrie  Juntunen,  reporter;  John  Dono-  left,  News-Tribune,  and  Einar  W.  Karlstrand,  Herald. 


XXXs  spot 
vulgar  words 
in  disputes 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  is  XXX-ing  the  vile  and 
vulgar  language  used  by  ex¬ 
tremists  in  a  move  to  present 
the  essential  truths  in  bitter 
confrontations. 

The  action  was  taken  to  fill 
in  untold  portions  of  stories  car¬ 
ried  in  a  family  newspaper 
which  refuses  to  print  the  four- 
letter  words  used  by  groups  ap¬ 
pearing  before  elected  boards 
and  trustees. 

The  decision  to  indicate  the 
crude  verbal  brutality  with 
which  extremists  seek  to  impose 
their  will  on  elected  leaders 
came  after  introduction  of  the 
subject  in  an  editorial  by 
Jack  Craemer,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher. 

Basis  for  action 

In  this  report  on  a  school 
Imard  meeting,  called  to  act  on 
a  specific  problem,  competent  re¬ 
porters  left  untold  more  than 
they  told  in  some  respects, 
Craemer  stated. 

Frank  Ferrera,  I-J  reporter 
w'rote  “students  fighting  for 
money  for  needy  students,  and 
residents  who  were  there  to  talk 
about  flood  control,  wound  up 
by  exchanging  shouts." 

Ron  Moskowitz,  education 
editor,  San  Franrisco  Chronicle, 
reported  “the  trustees  walked 


out  of  their  meeting  early  after 
it  was  disrupted  by  black 
students  demanding  action,” 
Craemer’s  editorial  added. 

This  left  too  much  untold, 
Craemer  submitted,  pointing  out 
that  Bryce  Anderson,  executive 
city  editor,  I-J,  had  suggested  an 
approach  which  might  have  some 
impact  on  readers. 

The  X  procedure 

“Take  an  exact  transcript  of 
what  one  of  these  extremists 
says  when  he  is  on  an  obscenity 
kick  and  reproduce  it  in  the 
newspaper,  simply  XXX-ing  out 
each  unprinted  word,  Ander¬ 
son  advocates,”  the  editorial  ex¬ 
plained. 

Craemer  expressed  fear  that 
the  re.sult  would  be  an  entire 
column  so  thoroughly  XXX-ed 
it  would  be  almost  meaningless. 
He  also  declared  that  if  a 
school  official  used  vile  abu.se 
against  a  student  he  would  Ik; 
widely  and  properly  censored 
and  that  a  police  officer’s  use  of 
.such  language  would  be  without 
justification  and  referred  to  as 
“pig  brutality.” 

In  the  aftermath,  the  I-J 
adopted  the  executive  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  suggestion.  Anderson  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  idea  was  born 
from  the  fact  that  good  re¬ 
ports  of  successive  activities  by 
both  whites  and  blacks  failed  to 
disclose  the  vileness  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  used. 

“We  have  not  let  people  know 
the  kind  of  speech  being  used  at 
this  school  board  session,  at  a 
rally  held  last  year  and  at  a 
college  gathering,”  he  told  E&P. 
“Now  we  have  decided  to  give 
XXX-ing  a  try.” 


Cronkite  fears  left-wingers 
may  block  space  exploration 


Walter  Cronkite,  the  CBS-tv 
news  anchorman  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  NASA  space  flights, 
has  expressed  a  fear  that  Left- 
wing  political  opposition  may 
halt  United  States  exploration 
of  the  solar  system  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  just 
when  the  effort  seems  most 
promising. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Deadline 
Club  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Cron¬ 
kite  said  that  incipient  Left- 
wing  opposition  to  the  space 
program  may  bring  on  a  para¬ 
lyzing  confrontation  with  con¬ 
servatives  who  support  it.  As 
a  political  liberal,  he  said  he 
was  “greatly  disturbed.” 

He  was  afraid  the  incipient 
Left  opposition  might  generate 
a  sufficient  following  among  lib¬ 
erals  as  to  force  drastic  curtail¬ 
ment  of  money  spent  on  the 
space  flights  in  favor  of  in¬ 
creased  aid  for  urban  social  and 
health  needs. 

Cronkite  said  it  was  “unfor¬ 
tunate”  that  the  political  Left 
had  chosen  to  oppose  the  space 
flights  which  have  accompli.shed 
so  much  to  increase  knowledge 
of  the  universe  and  to  arouse 
the  imagination  of  people 
around  the  w’orld.  He  thought 
the  public  might  become  “con¬ 
fused  and  divided”  as  a  result 
of  a  bitter  debate  over  merits 
of  the  space  program.  He 
thought  it  would  be  “a  major 
tragedy”  of  our  time. 

Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  Columbia 
University  professor  and  one  of 
the  scientists  associated  with 


the  space  program  in  its  early 
days,  said  initial  examination  of 
rocks  and  dust  brought  back 
from  the  moon  had  excited 
scientists  everywhere.  He  said 
some  form  of  life  might  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  solar  system. 

Cronkite  observed  that  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Urey,  the  chemical 
physicist,  had  once  told  him  that, 
beyond  the  solar  system  were 
“planets  more  numerous  than 
the  grains  of  sand  on  all  the 
beaches  of  the  world,”  and  that 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
that  among  so  many  planets 
there  would  be  a  few  identical 
to  our  own. 

Appearing  with  Cronkite  and 
Dr.  Jastrow  as  a  panelist  was 
Dallas  Townsend  of  CBS  Radio 
who  covered  the  Apollo  11 
splashdown  from  aboard  the 
Carrier  Hornet  in  the  Pacific. 

Townsend  thought  attention 
to  the  moon  dust  and  rocks 
aboard  the  Hornet  was  “casual” 
and  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
security  given  the  specimens 
w'hen  they  reached  Houston.  He 
told  of  observing  “two  packages 
on  the  flight  deck”  that  con¬ 
tained  the  moon  dust  and  rocks 
“all  alone,  with  nobody  to  guard 
them.” 

“I  suggested  to  a  command¬ 
ing  officer,”  he  said,  “that  some¬ 
body  might  pocket  a  sample  for 
a  souvenir  or  the  ship  might  tilt 
and  the  packages  fall  into  the 
sea.” 

Townsend  said  the  officer  told 
him,  “We  hadn’t  thought  a!)OUt 
that.” 
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She  covered  the  murder 

Reporter  has  unique 
experience  on  jury 

If  you  are  a  news  reporter,  country  would  let  you  sit  on  a 
legal  tradition  has  it,  you  rarely  case,’  he  told  me.” 
serve  on  a  jury.  Often  you  are  But  the  law,  she  now  discov- 
automatically  dismissed.  But  ered,  had  changed.  Only  a  Su' 
something  new  in  jury  selection  perior  Court  judge  had  author- 
has  emerged  in  North  Carolina,  ity  to  excuse  a  citizen  from  jury 
where  a  woman  reporter  for  the  duty,  and  Judge  Thomas  W. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  was  Seay  refused  to  excuse  Bonnie 
called,  examined  and  accepted  as  Jordan, 
the  12th  juror  in  a  murder  case.  i 

Bonnie  Jordan,  the  reporter,  Trucksiop  shooting 

couldn’t  have  been  more  sur-  The  trial  involved  one,  James 
prised  when  she  went  to  court  (Shortv)  Daniels,  charged  with 
for  a  murder  trial  last  August  the  fatal  shooting  of  another 
18.  She  had  been  drawn  on  the  nian  near  a  truckstop  motel. 

Miss  Jordan  sat  among  the 
“It  was  a  trial  I  expected  to  panel  of  prospective  jurors,  pre¬ 
cover  as  a  reporter,  not  as  a  pared  to  be  dismissed  as  District 
juror,”  she  wrote  in  relating  Solicitor  Charles  Kivett  of 
her  experience.  “I  was  certain  Greensboro  ro.se  and  faced  her. 
one  of  the  lawyers  in  the  case  “Have  you  formed  an  opinion 
would  excuse  me.”  ag  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 

Miss  Jordan  was  no  tyro.  She  the  defendant?”  he  asked  her. 
had  been  around,  had  covered  “Do  you  feel  you  can  render  a 
court  trials  before.  v^erdict  in  this  case  that’s  fair 

“Years  earlier,”  she  recalled,  to  the  defendant  and  the  state, 
“When  I  was  summoned  for  based  on  the  evidence  you  will 
jury  duty,  the  clerk  of  the  court  hear  presented  in  court?” 
excused  me.  ‘No  lawyer  in  the  “I  told  him,”  Miss  Jordan  re- 
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lated,  “that  I  believed  I  could 
render  a  fair  judgment  based 
on  evidence  presented  in  court.” 

Defense  Attorney  Lee  Wilson 
then  took  over  the  examination. 

“I  agreed  I  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News,”  she 
wrote,  “that  I  frequently  pro¬ 
vided  on-the-scene  coverage.  I 
volunteered  the  information  that 
on  this  case  I  had  been  at  the 
scene  within  minutes  after  the 
fatal  shooting. 

“  ‘Did  you  see  the  defendant 
there?  Did  you  talk  with  him 
there?  Did  you  see  the  body? 
Had  it  been  moved  when  you 
arrived?’ 

“I  began  to  feel  like  a  witness. 

“I  had  seen  Daniels  at  the 
scene.  I  did  not  talk  with  him. 
The  body  was  there  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  but  I  could  not  say 
whether  it  had  been  moved  be¬ 
fore  my  arrival. 

“The  questions  came  rapidly. 
Did  I  know  Talton  Gallimore  Jr., 
Jimmy  Davis,  Dermont  Conrad, 
Benny  English  and  others  who 
had  been  associated  with 
Daniels  and  Harvey  Eugene 
Dyer,  the  man  Daniels  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  killing? 

‘I  know  the  principals’ 

“  ‘I  know  all  the  principals  in 
this  case,’  I  told  Wilson.  But 
no,  I  had  not  observed  a  pistol 
in  the  right  hand  pocket  of  the 
dead  man. 

“  ‘How  can  you  separate  your 
prior  knowledge  of  this  case 
from  the  facts  that  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  trial?’ 

“It  was  the  toughest  question 
I  had  to  answer,  and  I  gave  it 
careful  consideration. 

“I  believed  I  could  be  ob¬ 
jective.” 

Wilson  excused  two  venire¬ 
men  and  replaced  them  with  two 
more,  and  still  Bonnie  Jordan, 
reporter  for  the  News,  sat  there, 
in  a  back  row  seat. 

“I  was  not  comfortable,”  she 
recalled. 

She  remembered  that  report¬ 
ers  covered  trials.  They  didn’t 
render  verdicts. 

“I  was  remembering,”  she  re¬ 
called  in  her  story  of  the  trial, 
“the  contentions  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  that  cases  have  been 
tried  by  the  newspapers  instead 
of  the  courts.  I  was  remember¬ 
ing  the  jurors  who  had  been 
excused  by  lawyers  because  they 
had  read  or  heard  news  reports 
dealing  with  court  cases. 

“And  I  was  remembering  the 
trials  moved  to  other  counties 
because  attorneys  had  argued 
that  pretrial  publicity  was  prej¬ 
udicial  to  a  fair  trial.” 

The  trial  commenced  —  evi¬ 
dence  was  presented  to  the  jury. 

“The  testimony  of  former 
Davidson  Sheriff  Fred  C.  Sink, 
now'  a  U.  S.  Marshal,  was  as  I 
recalled  the  scene  —  the  bullet 


hole  inches  above  the  cross!,  rr 
of  the  front  door  screen,  t  ie 
empty  cartridge  beside  the  tr'e- 
vision  set  that  was  still  play  ig 
when  I  arrived  in  the  fr(;nt 
room  of  the  small,  clapbo:;rd 
house  on  Old  Greensboro  Read, 
and  the  body  sprawled  out  on 
the  ground  outdoors,  a  few  fi>et 
from  the  front  door.” 

Agents*  testimony 

Jack  Richardson  was  the 
next  to  testify.  An  agent  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
he  told  of  Daniels’  fear  for  his 
life  before  the  shooting.  He  said 
Daniels  had  come  to  him  and 
told  him  that  Dyer  had  held  a 
machine  gun  on  him,  and  had 
taken  a  pistol  away  from  him 
on  a  Friday  before  the  fatal 
weekend  shooting. 

Reporter  Jordan,  sitting  as  a 
juror  on  a  case  she  had  cov¬ 
ered,  heard  the  agent  testify 
that  Daniels  told  him  he  had 
shot  Dyer  when  the  latter  re¬ 
turned  next  day,  the  butt  of  a 
pistol  visible  in  his  pocket. 

Dyer  was  shot  by  Daniels  as 
Dyer  put  a  hand  to  the  butt  of 
the  pistol.  Agent  Richardson 
also  related  that  Daniels  had 
slept  in  his  car  outside  the 
Thomasville  Police  Department 
because  of  earlier  threats  by 
Dyer  and  other  former  associ¬ 
ates  at  the  motel. 

“This  was  an  instance  of 
which  I  had  partial  knowledge,” 
Miss  Jordan  related.  “I  had  told 
the  defense  attorney  that  I  had 
seen  Daniels  on  two  occasions 
before  the  August  12  shooting, 
but  did  not  know  his  identity  at 
that  time.  Neither  did  I  know 
his  purpose  in  observing  persons 
w'ho  entered  the  police  station.” 

Deputy  Sheriff  Ronald  Cecil 
was  the  last  witness.  He  said, 
“Daniels  was  real  scared.” 

Earlier,  Sheriff  Sink  and 
Richardson  had  each  testified 
that  the  pistol  taken  from 
Daniels  by  Dyer  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  was  confiscated  by 
police  in  High  Point  that  same 
night.  The  pistol  was  identified 
by  a  serial  number  as  a  weapon 
belonging  to  Daniels. 

Quarrel  over  a  ring 

The  quarrel  between  the  two 
men,  the  jury  learned,  began 
over  a  diamond  ring  that 
Richards  quoted  Daniels  as  stat¬ 
ing  was  stolen  in  a  safe  roblx-ry, 
and  had  been  cut  down  by  Der¬ 
mont  Conrad  as  a  present  to 
Daniels’  wife,  an  employee  at 
the  truckstop. 

“Wilson,”  Miss  Jordan  related, 
“argued  that  state  witne.sses 
had  proved  the  innocence  of 
Daniels  in  their  testimony,  and 
said  that  he  had  decided  not  to 
put  any  witnesses  on  the  stand. 

“Judge  Seay  charged  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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standing  at  loft,  while  John  W.  Packard  demonstrates  radio  satel¬ 
lite  operations  for  youths.  In  the  background  are  school  officials, 
on  hand  to  help  students  with  problems. 


Jury  service 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


jury  should  decide  three  issues; 

hether  malice  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  deliberate  killing 
(second  degree  murder) ; 
whether  the  deliberate  shooting 
was  voluntary  but  without 
nialice  (manslaughter),  or 
whether  the  shooting  was  justi¬ 
fiable  by  reason  of  self  defense 

. Those  are  not  precisely 

the  words  of  the  charge,  but  the 
instructions  were  clear. 

“The  jury  took  more  time  in 
tlie  jury  room  in  convincing  one 
of  our  group  to  serve  as  fore¬ 
man  than  in  reaching  a  decision 
in  the  case. 

“Reason  for  conviction  on  the 
first  two  counts  was  eliminated 
on  the  first  showing  of  hands. 
But  one  juror  requested  discus¬ 
sion  prior  to  balloting  for 
acquittal. 

“  ‘A  man  is  dead.  I  don’t  think 
he  should  go  scot  free.’ 

“Punishment,  of  course,  was 
not  an  issue  to  be  decided  in  the 
jury  room. 

“But  we  did  discuss  the  case 
briefly. 

“  ‘He  was  afraid  .  .  .  the  of¬ 
ficers  testified  to  that.’  ‘If  any¬ 
one  is  to  blame,  it  is  law  enforce¬ 
ment  .  .  .  they  knew  he  was 
afraid  .  .  .  why  didn’t  they  give 
him  the  protection  he  needed?’ 
‘It  is  probably  the  first  time  that 
testimony  of  state  witnesses  has 
proved  conclusively  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  man  charged  with 
murder.’  •  .  . 

I  “I  had  wondered,”  Miss 
!  Jordan  commented,  how  jurors 

I  felt  as  they  returned  to  court 
I  with  a  verdict.  I  knew  as  we 
stood  there  waiting  to  voice  our 
I  decision.” 

■  ‘The  right  decision’ 

The  acquitted  man  cried,  and 
was  led  from  the  courtroom. 

“The  judge  declared  a  brief 
recess.  Law  enforcement  officers 
who  were  familiar  with  the  case 
shook  my  hand. 

“You  made  the  right  decision,” 
one  said. 

“  ‘Had  you  decided  any  other 
way,  I  would  have  been  bound  to 
say  something  in  court,’  said  a 
police  detective. 

“  ‘That  man  slept  in  my  house 
every  night  for  weeks,  knowing 
they  were  out  to  get  him,’  he 
said. 

“His  testimony  was  eliminated 
as  the  result  of  a  defense  counsel 
derision  that  the  state  had 
proved  the  innocence  of  Daniels, 
a  lawyer  present  in  the  court¬ 
house  told  me  later.” 

Miss  Jordan,  a  reporter  ag^ain, 
sought  some  answers  as  to  why 
she  had  been  left  on  the  case  as 
a  juror,  a  case  she  had  written 


about  before  trial  for  her  news¬ 
paper. 

“I  wondered  first  if  my  pres¬ 
ence  alone  might  have  influenced 
other  jurors.  This  might  have 
been  a  part  of  the  psychology 
of  the  defense  attorney  in  not 
excusing  me,  as  it  could  be 
reasoned  that  the  defense  had 
nothing  to  hide.  I  asked  the 
other  jurors  if  my  presence  had 
served  that  purpose.  Each  as¬ 
sured  me  that  my  presence  had 
not  influenced  his  decision.” 

Kivett,  the  prosecutor,  said: 
“I  felt  you  would  be  fair  and 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  see 
that  justice  was  done.” 

Wilson,  the  defense  attorney, 
said:  “The  solicitor  and  I  felt 
that  you  would  be  able  to  render 
a  just  verdict.” 

Miss  Jordan  spoke  with  Poin¬ 
dexter  Watts,  a  lawyer  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Institute  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  discussed 
the  history  of  trials  and  the 
jury  system,  and  Miss  Jordan 
reported  it  this  way: 

“There  was  a  time  in  history 
when  juries  were  composed  of 
neighbors  who  knew  the  occur¬ 
rences  and  ‘were  highly  prized 
for  their  knowledge,’  Watts 
said. 

“The  philosophy  of  trial  has 
taken  ‘a  180-degree  shift’  in 
modern  times,  with  ‘evidence 
brought  out  under  oath,  and  not 
tainted  by  evidence  required  by 
law  to  be  excluded,  considered 
the  proper  approach  to  justice.’ 

“  ‘The  mere  fact  that  a  juror 
knows  something  of  a  case  is 
not  grounds  for  exclusion  of 
that  juror,  however,’  Watts 
said.” 

William  Lassiter,  legal  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  said  he  could  not 
recall  another  case  where  a  re¬ 
porter  had  served  as  a  juror  on 
a  case  he  or  she  had  covered  for 
her  newspaper. 

“I  would  say  it  is  highly  un¬ 
usual,”  Lassitar  told  Bonnie 
Jordan. 


Treasure  hidden 
in  want  ad  pencil 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  $1600  payment  authoriza¬ 
tion  signed  by  J.  B.  Bidder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  concealed  inside  a 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department 
pencil  and  hidden  in  a  public 
park  for  the  newspapers’  an¬ 
nual  treasure  hunt.  The  search 
drew  as  many  as  900  phone  in¬ 
quiries  a  day  and  thousands  of 
searchers,  reports  Daniel  L. 
Stem,  public  relations  director. 
The  award  was  found  after  nine 
days  between  logs  at  the  edge 
of  a  parking  lot  by  R.  Dale 
Cherry. 


Indiana  U  paper 
separated  from 
journalism  lab 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Indiana  University  has  named 
Jack  E.  Backer,  36-year-old 
editor-general  manager  of  the 
Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star,  as 
publisher  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student,  Bloomington  campus 
daily. 

Backer,  who  is  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  Kansas  State  University,  will 
hold  the  same  rank  at  I.  U.  The 
post  he  will  assume  at  I.  U.  is  a 
new  one,  growing  out  of  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  campus  daily 
on  which  many  of  the  Hoosier 
state’s  editors  and  reporters  be¬ 
gan  their  careers. 

Heretofore,  journalism  stud¬ 
ents  were  required  to  earn  course 
credits  by  serving  on  the  staff. 
The  department  chairman  served 
as  nominal  publisher.  Under  the 
reorganization,  the  Indiana 
Daily  Student  no  longer  will 
serve  as  a  laboratory  paper 
within  the  department.  Jour¬ 
nalism  students,  however,  will 
be  encouraged  to  serve  as  staff 
members,  coupling  this  experi¬ 
ence  with  summer  internships 
on  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
radio  and  television  stations. 

The  Daily  Student  staff  will 
be  paid  an  hourly  wage  from  the 
newspaper’s  circulation-adver¬ 
tising  earnings  rather  than 
given  course  credit. 

As  publisher.  Backer  will  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  supervision  of 


the  publication  within  guide¬ 
lines  recommended  by  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  and  ap¬ 
proved  last  June  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Backer,  who  also  has  served 
as  vicepresident  of  the  Star 
Publishing  Co.  in  Niles  during 
the  past  year,  is  a  native  of 
Iowa.  He  holds  two  degrees  in 
journalism,  the  B.  A.  from 
Nebraska  State  College  and  the 
M.  A.  from  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

From  1963  to  1968,  he  was  di¬ 
rector  of  student  publications 
and  member  of  the  journalism 
faculty  at  Kansas  State.  Earlier 
he  served  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery'  in  Des  Moines;  reporter- 
news  editor  of  the  Hays  (Kans.) 
Daily  News;  Instructor  at  Fort 
Hays  Kansas  State  College; 
high  school  teacher  in  Bloom¬ 
field,  Neb.;  reporter  for  the 
Mapletou  (Iowa)  Press. 

• 

Newsprint  usage  up 

U.  S.  newsprint  consumption 
in  July  increased  8.1%  over 
July  1968,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  re¬ 
ported.  The  total  of  723,392  tons 
consumed  represented  an  all- 
time  monthly  record.  Total  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  for  July 
1968  was  669,291  tons.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  July  1969 
and  1968.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  1969  total  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  was  6,496,695 
tons,  compared  with  6,186,012 
tons  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1968. 
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The  32nd  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby  was  the  meet 

successful  ever, 
thanks  in  laine  part  to 
the  support  given 
by  hundreds  of 
sponsoring  groups. 


Jaycees  144 
Newspapers  103 
Radio  Stations  38 
Television  Stations  30 

Chevrolet  Dealers 


Civic  and  Fraternal 
Organizations:  Optimists, 
Lions,  Exchange  Clubs, 
Kiwanis,  20-30  Clubs,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Shriners,  American 
Legion,  and  Moose. 
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Nightmare 

By  Eugene  !V1.  Donner 

Mention  newsroom  to  an  “outsider”  and 
he  probably  conjures  up  a  bustling  center 
of  jangling  telephones,  clacking  teletypes, 
tapping  typewriters,  photographer-reporter 
teams  dashing  off  to  cover  4-11  fires — in 
other  words  a  sort  of  controlled  chaos.  This 
Hollywood  image,  of  course,  certainly 
exists  in  many  metropolitan  cityrooms. 

But  if  the  outsider  were  brought  inside 
for  a  closer  look  he  would  find  many  news¬ 
rooms  a  nightmare  of  atrocious  design; 
ill-planned  lighting,  bum  equipment  with 
a  total  effect  more  like  a  dockside  ware¬ 
house  than  a  communications  center. 

A  recent  article  (July  19)  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  reported  that  the  New  York  Times 
hired  an  interior  design  firm  to  redesign 
the  paper’s  expanded  newsroom.  The  firm’s 
findings  were  interesting  and  amusing. 

It  was  the  firm’s  first  project  in  the 
newspaper  field  and  “the  most  compli¬ 
cated.”  It  speaks  well  of  the  Times  that 
the  designers  found  the  “current  news¬ 
room  layout  evolved  from  long  experience” 
and  that  “it  worked.”  With  the  amount  of 
news  processed  daily  at  the  Times,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  obvious  that  a  “workable” 
system  had  to  be  devised.  There  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  for  a  profitable  situation. 

orkable  sysleiii^ 

From  this  standpoint  it  is  obvious  that 
all  newspapers  have  a  “workable”  system. 
But  some  of  these  workable  systems  have 
about  as  much  relevancy  in  today’s  space 
age  communications  as  hand-set  type.  One 
newspaper  I  worked  on  had  its  composing 
room  on  the  third  floor  while  the  editorial 
section  was  on  the  second.  The  flow  of 
copy  had  a  tortuous  route  before  it  finally 
got  to  the  presses  on  the  first  floor.  The 
editor’s  office  was  two  blocks  down  the 
hall,  sports  section  buried  in  one  corner  of 
the  building  and  the  women’s  department 
tucked  away  into  a  nook  that  only  the 
building’s  architect  could  find.  The  Sunday 
department,  perched  five  floors  up,  re¬ 
quired  so  much  elevator  time  running  copy 
and  attending  composing  room  duties  some 
people  asked  for  flight  pay. 

The  design  firm  also  found  that  “re¬ 
porters  are  now  on  a  par  with  executives. 
A  newspaper  has  more  executives  per 
square  inch  than  any  other  business.” 
Wouldn’t  the  guys  back  in  San  Francisco, 
a  few  years  ago  have  loved  to  know  that. 
It  might  have  helped  their  sanity.  Instead 
of  an  open  design  with  “personalized 
space”  lor  each  reporter,  their  desks  were 
situated  in  rows  four  abreast.  With  the 
newsroom  so  poorly  illuminated  the  staff¬ 
ers  thought  about  hiring  ushers  with  flash¬ 
lights  to  show  them  to  their  desks. 

The  desks  were  something  else  again. 
They  were  no  doubt  picked  up  at  a  fire 
sale  (the  purchasing  agent  perhaps  tag¬ 
ged  along  with  the  reporter-photographer 
at  a  warehouse  4-11)  and  were  about  as 
functional  as  an  outhouse  on  a  space  cap¬ 
sule.  They  were  the  old  kind  where  the 
typewriter  is  tucked  away  when  not  in 
use.  They  were  never  tucked  away,  how- 
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ever,  because  they  would  not  have  with¬ 
stood  the  shock,  since  most  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  had  passed  the  retirement  age  dec¬ 
ades  ago. 

The  reporters  in  San  Francisco  were  no 
doubt  the  only  “executives”  in  the  city  who 
could  have  used  overalls  in  the  “office.” 
As  usual  they  were  a  dedicated  lot  and 
stayed  on  despite  having  to  work  in  a  wall- 
to-wall  waste  basket.  This  seems  to  be  the 
universal  nature  of  newspapermen  and  I 
often  wonder  whether  publishers  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it. 

The  design  report  had  this  comment  on 
copy  desks:  “Standard  size,  bulky  type¬ 
writers  were  replaced  with  small  flat  por¬ 
tables  that  pull  out  in  drawer  fashion  at 
the  desk  of  copy  editors.  This  innovation 
resulted  from  the  discovery  that  copy  edi¬ 
tors  don’t  use  typewriters  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  inconvenience  of  a  bulky  model.” 

Now  isn’t  that  amazing. 

How  many  times  have  copy  editors,  dur¬ 
ing  an  idle  moment  around  the  rim,  talked 
about  this  improvement  and  even  suggested 
it  to  management  but  to  no  avail.  Jour¬ 
nalism  texts  have  a  habit  of  sounding  ro¬ 
mantic  when  talking  about  the  “key  func¬ 
tion”  of  the  copy  editor.  Yes  one  news¬ 
paper  where  I  worked  as  copy  editor, 
didn’t  even  have  typewriters  for  rim  men, 
let  alone  portables  that  slide  away.  If  a 
piece  of  copy  required  extensive  editing 
you  had  to  leave  the  rim,  hunt  around  for 
a  machine  not  in  use  and  hope  the  owner 
didn’t  show  up  before  you  finished. 

Candidate  for  museum 

The  copy  desk  itself  was  a  candidate 
for  a  newspaper  museum.  Each  editor  had 
a  cubbyhole  or  a  slice  of  the  rim,  parti¬ 
tioned  off  by  a  16-inch  high  panel  as 
though  designed  to  prevent  cheating.  The 
dictionary,  the  giant  stand  model,  looked 
like  glued  confetti  and  was  appropriately 
hidden  behind  a  support  beam.  Other  ref¬ 
erence  works  were  in  the  l^rary,  to  be 
given  out  only  if  you  anted  up  enough  col¬ 
lateral.  We  were  lucky  to  have  paste  pots 
and  pencils. 

The  design  firm  also  looked  into  the 
possibilities  of  a  mechanical  conveyor  in 
order  to  replace  the  copy  boys.  The  article 
stated  that  copy  boys  are  able  to  “think”, 
a  big  advantage  over  any  mechanical  con¬ 
veyor  and  that  “copy  boys  do  other  things 
besides  simply  moving  copy — like  making 
coffee  runs — and  there  isn’t  a  conveyor 
designed  to  go  out  for  coffee.” 

Alas,  the  poor  copy  boys  and  girls  must 
suffer  on.  How  many  have  I  known  who 
were  treated  exactly  as  described  above — 
errand  boys.  Not  one  newspaper  I  worked 
for  appreciated  the  fact  that  these  young 
men  and  women  were  “executive  trainees.” 
.Most  of  the  copy  boys  I  knew  were  going 
to  college  and  working  odd  hours  at  the 
paper,  waiting  for  their  “big  break.”  In 
the  meantime  they  were  treated  like  per¬ 
sonal  lackeys,  a  hell  of  a  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  business  that’s  supposed  to  be 
so  plugged  in  to  the  modem  age. 

As  for  conveyors,  one  paper  I  was  con- 
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nected  with  had  the  old  pneumatic  tube 
system,  capsules  in  which  copy  was 
stuffed,  inserted  into  a  tube  and  sucked  up 
to  the  composing  room.  The  copy  boys 
would  take  turns  at  being  tube  stuffers, 
which  actually  facilitated  the  flow  of  copy 
except  for  the  times  the  tubes  got  janimed. 
On  those  occasions  the  copy  boys  made 
endless  trips  upstairs;  some  of  them  told 
me  they  walked  .30  miles  an  evening  de¬ 
livering  copy.  This  was  our  “workable” 
system. 

As  for  coffee  carriers,  tlie  rim  men 
pitched  in  and  bought  a  large  urn.  It  not 
only  saved  us  money  but  left  the  copy 
boys  free  for  more  important  duties,  like 
running  out  to  get  a  cheese  and  ham  on 
rye.  I  always  marveled  at  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  of  copy  boys  to  stick  to 
such  a  demeaning  job  especially  when 
they  knew  most  of  their  college  chums 
would  be  hired  after  graduation  at  start¬ 
ing  salaries  $100  to  $300  more  than  they 
could  expect  at  a  newspaper. 

But  times,  they  are  a-changing.  Intern¬ 
ship  programs  are  gradually  gaining  ac¬ 
ceptance,  giving  bright  journalism  students 
a  chance  to  work  as  “junior  executives" 
rather  than  as  slaves.  Perhaps  this  svstem 
will  provide  enough  professional  lure  to  at  I 
tract  talented  men  and  women  to  news  I 
papers  despite  uncompetitive  salaries. 

And  it  is  also  good  to  learn  that  news 
papers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  impor 
tance  of  design.  Even  though  many  news¬ 
men  can  offer  suggestions  on  improving 
their  offices,  perhaps  an  unbiased  eye,  to¬ 
gether  with  research,  can  bring  about  an 
entirely  new  concept  in  functional  new- 
room  design  for  the  new  era  of  communi 
cations.  Many  newspapers  will  claim  they 
can’t  change  their  design  because  of  the 
pressure  of  time.  But  this  is  like  the  news 
editor  who  thinks  he’s  staying  on  top  ol 
the  business  simply  because  his  front  page 
looks  somewhat  different  each  day.  There 
is  more  to  it  than  that.  No  matter  what  the 
obstacles  to  redesigning  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  are,  the  end  results,  without  question, 
should  more  than  justify  any  brief  incon¬ 
venience. 

b’or  the  management  who  can’t  afford  to 
hire  a  highpowered  design  firm,  maybe 
the  problem  can  be  solved  by  listening  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  to  work  in 
the  newsroom.  I’ve  found  their  suggestions 
and  ideas  to  be  very  sound. 

-»  «  # 

SINGULAR  SATURN 

Whenever  the  New  York  Daily  Nexs 
runs  editorial  cartoons  on  space  subjects, 
they  show  at  least  two  planets  with  rings— 
despite  the  fact  (which  should  be  well 
known  by  now)  that  Saturn  is  the  only 
ringed  planet  in  our  solar  system. 

Since  this  is  a  rather  common  mi'-take 
in  newspaper  cartoons,  you  might  wi-^h  to 
alert  editors  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
such  elementary  errors. 

ALLEN  CLASSEI 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Eyes  on  family  mailbox 

Private  mail  service 
hung  up  on  doorknob 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Oklahoma  City 

Anything  that  can  be  hung 
on  a  doorknob  Tom  Murray,  a 
sagacious  42-year-old  Irishman 
and  his  Independent  Postal 
System  of  America,  will  deliver 
-  and  that  includes  newspapers. 

Murray  also  would  like  to  use 
the  family  mailbox,  but  that’s 
another  story.  The  United 
States  Postoffice  Department 
says  he  can’t.  Murray’s  people 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  32  fran¬ 
chise  holders  in  24  states  and 
two  Canadian  provinces — Al¬ 
berta  and  British  Columbia — 
have  been  delivering  w’hat 
amounts  to  third  class  bulk 
mail  —  advertisements,  cata¬ 
logues,  store  advertising  broad¬ 
sides,  even  product  samples,  for 
the  past  18  months. 

Like  the  day  uniformed  de¬ 
livery  men  and  women  hung 
breakfast  rolls  in  plastic  bags 
on  doorknobs  in  hundreds  of 
neighborhoods.  Timed  to  reach 
the  homes  at  breakfast  time, 
the  promotion  pleased  many 
householders  who  paid  personal 
visits  to  the  town  baker  for 
moie. 

Plastic  bags  on  doorknobs? 
Expensive?  Not  really,  the  way 
Murray  does  it.  The  bags  cost 
$8  per  1,000.  He  sells  advertis¬ 
ing  space  on  the  bags  for  $1.') 
per  thousand. 

Murray,  who  trained  in  the 
hotel  business  in  Dublin  and 
came  to  Detroit  in  1950  where 
he  was  a  bellhop,  worked  up  to 
an  executive  job  in  a  projected 
seven-hotel  chain  in  the  south¬ 
west.  The  deal  went  sour. 

The  idea  for  the  Independent 
Postal  Service  (knowm  as  IP¬ 
SA)  started  in  a  conversation 
with  Darrel  Hinshaw,  a  friend 
and  former  contractor,  who  had 
thought  of  developing  an  indus¬ 
trial  postal  service. 

Timing  was  right 

“The  timing  of  IPSA  was 
right  because  of  the  tremendous 
postal  increases,”  Murray’  who 
is  president  of  the  company, 
said.  “We  can  handle  third  class 
mail  cheaper  for  the  customers 
and  .still  make  a  profit.” 

He  .started  charging  $25  per 
thousand  but  in  the  last  several 
months  the  cost  has  gone  to  $33 
which  is  3.3  cents  per  piece, 
5/litths  of  a  cent  lower  than 
the  postoffice  charges.  The  post- 
office  cost  is  3.8  cents  per  piece 


up  to  250,000  pieces,  then  the 
charge  goes  to  four  cents.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  franchisees  deliver 
any  number  of  pieces  for  3.3 
cents.  There  is  no  limit. 

In  the  case  of  multi-page 
shopping  sections,  where  the 
weight  is  more  than  2Vi  ounces 
there  is  a  proportionate  percent¬ 
age  charge. 

Franchises  are  being  sought 


Tom  Murray 


all  over  the  country,  the  latest 
having  been  opened  in  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.;  Toledo,  O.,  and 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Murray,  who  opened  the  ori¬ 
ginal  IPSA  office  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  his  company  charge 
franchisees  $10,000  for  every 
100,000  population,  with  50  per 
cent  dow’n,  and  the  balance  in 
five  years.  Murray’s  outfit  gets 
a  four  per  cent  override  on  the 
gross  business,  plus  1%  per 
cent  for  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

(ids  office  supplies 

The  franchisee  is  supplier! 
with  an  operating  desk,  a  scale 
for  checking  bulk  mail,  bags, 
and  other  material  which  costs 
the  company  about  $3,000. 

Murray  figures  it  takes  about 
six  months  to  build  up  a  full 
working  force.  The  experience 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  franchise 
is  that  workers  can  earn  $1.60 
cents  an  hour  part-time  and  $2 
an  hour  full-time,  with  periodi¬ 
cal  increases  as  the  business 
prospers.  He  estimates  it  takes 
about  two  years  for  a  franchise 


holder  to  accommodate  90  per 
cent  of  the  available  market. 

In  addition  to  franchise  costs, 
a  franchisee  must  pay  10  per¬ 
cent  of  his  profits  into  a  profit 
sharing  plan.  This  can  go  as 
high  as  16  percent  and  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
program.  All  fulltime  employes 
participate.  As  a  minimum, 
IPSA  contributes  a  portion  of 
its  net  profits.  It  may  also  con¬ 
tribute  additional  amounts  to 
the  plan  each  year  when  earn¬ 
ings  justify  such  contributions. 

Employment,  which  was  a 
problem  when  the  system  got 
underway  in  February  of  1968, 
is  straightening  out,  although 
the  company  is  paying  about 
40  cents  an  hour  less  than  gov¬ 
ernment  employes  get.  Murray 
believes  equivalent  wages  can  be 
paid  within  a  year. 

About  his  start,  Murray  said 
“we  were  laughed  at  when  we 
started  and  still  are  being 
laughed  at  in  some  areas. 

“Our  total  concept  is  to  do 
for  the  business  of  the  mail 
what  banks  did  for  the  savings 
business.  If  private  enterprise 
can  be  trusted  with  the  nation’s 
wealth  through  the  banks,  sure¬ 
ly  private  enterprise  can  be 
trusted  with  the  nation’s  mail.” 

Payroll  $60,000  a  niuiitli 

He  said  his  Oklahoma  City 
payroll  runs  about  $60,000  a 
month.  Although  most  work  is 
in  urban  areas,  some  rural 
areas  already  are  being  served, 
among  them  10  counties  in 
southern  Oklahoma. 

Would  he  deliver  newspapers? 

“I’ll  deliver  anything  in  the 
mail  line  that  pays  off,”  Murray 
said.  “Why  shouldn’t  I  deliver 
newspapers  if  it  would  fit  a 
newspaper’s  plans?” 

All  franchises  have  access 
to  a  computer,  which  does  mar¬ 
ket  analysis  as  a  selling  tool, 
and  can  control  traffic.  The 
computer  is  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Working  out  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  office,  Murray  has  super¬ 
visors  and  enforcement  agents 
checking  the  various  franchises 
to  see  that  material  is  delivered 
properly  and  promptly.  The 
franchisee  pays  for  these  serv¬ 
ices,  Murray  said,  and  they  are 
a  definite  business  advantage. 

Murray  thinks  he  is  doing  a 
better  job  than  the  direct  mail 
people  whom  he  calls  “narrow¬ 
minded  and  suffering  with  an 
inferiority  complex. 

“It  should  be  a  $2  million 
business  annually,  but  actually 
is  not  out  of  the  $1  million  class. 
The  industry  has  dropped  60 
per  cent  behind  the  growth  of 
the  gross  national  product.” 

He  also  has  harsh  words  for 
the  Postoffice  Department 

“Why  the  various  mail  de¬ 
livery  fiascos,”  he  asked.  “The 
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IPSA  mailman 


answer  is  politirs.  The  post- 
office  is  a  monopoly  operated  by 
politicians  and  that’s  why  it  is 
a  failure.” 

The  government  has  ruled 
that  only  U.S.  mail  can  be 
placed  in  mail  boxes.  Murray 
thinks  that  obstacle  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  getting  a  determination 
in  court  as  to  who  owns  the  mail 
boxes.  His  position  is  the  people 
who  buy  them  and  put  them  up 
own  them.  The  government  says 
no. 

As  for  the  financing  of  the 
company,  Murray  says  about  60 
people  put  up  between  $5,000 
and  $20,000.  Then  a  company 
of  10  was  incorporated  under 
Oklahoma  law.  Included  are 
businessmen  and  a  business 
woman,  Del  Rose  Sieber,  hotel 
owner  and  operator  and  land 
investment  company  executive, 
whose  father  mad;  it  big  in  oil. 
She  is  one  of  the  directors  and 
was  secretary  of  IPSA. 

,  One  of  the  problems,  Murray 
says,  is  getting  people  with  the 
perserverance  to  stay  with  it 
and  develop  themselves  and  de¬ 
veloping  qualified  executives 
who  can  go  out  and  set  up 
franchises.  * 

Franchisees  are  trained  for 
from  three  to  six  weeks  and  an 
agent  is  assigned  to  them  for  a 
few  weeks  when  they  start  with 
the  delivery  operation. 

IPSA  claims  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  in  its  promotion  but  some 
dispute  this.  It  was  reported  by 
one  Oklahoma  newspaperman 
that  he  has  seen  numerous 
plastic  bags  of  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  or  items  placed  on  door¬ 
knobs  of  unoccupied  apartments 
time  after  time. 

Another  figured  that  in  a 
community  of  150,000  homes  de¬ 
liveries  through  IPSA  can  be 
made  to  all  these  homes  only  an 
average  of  2M  to  3  times  a 
week,  at  best,  which  is  not  on  a 
par  with  mail  service. 
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Rollow  sports  editor 
of  Chicago  Tribune 


APME  director  slate  is  named 


Chicago 

The  appointments  of  Cooper 
Rollow  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Ted  Da- 
mata  as  assistant  sports  editor 
were  announced  by  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  Tribune  editor. 

George  A.  Stirckler,  sports 
editor  since  January,  1966,  and 
president  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities  Inc.,  will  become  an 
assi.stant  to  the  editor.  His  work 
w’ill  encompass  the  general  area 
of  sports  promotion,  including 
the  All-Star  football  game 
spon.sored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities. 

Stirckler  also  will  do  some 
special  sports  reporting  and 
writing.  He  was  credited  with 
giving  the  name  “The  Four 
Horsemen”  to  the  famous  back- 
field  at  Notre  Dame  while  he 
was  sports  publicist  there  under 
Knute  Rockne.  After  his  uni¬ 
versity  days  he  did  newspaper 
work  in  South  Bend,  Chicago, 
and  Atlanta  liefore  he  joined 
the  Tribune’s  sports  depart¬ 
ment  in  19.‘U. 

Except  for  the  years  1941  to 
1950,  when  he  worked  first  with 
the  National  Football  league 
and  then  the  Green  Bay  Pack¬ 
ers,  Strickler  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  ever  since. 

Rollow  was  born  and  reared 
in  Kansas.  He  saw  combat 
ser\'ice  in  Europe  with  Gen. 
George  Patton’s  lid  army  in 
World  War  II,  an»l  after  the 
war  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Kan.sas,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1949. 

Rollow  spent  two  years  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Fort  Scott 
(Kans.)  Tribune  and  then 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  as  a  sports 
writer,  where  he  spent  another 
two  years  l)efore  joining  the 
Tribune  in  195.‘i  as  a  copy  edi- 
to-  in  the  sjwrts  department. 
From  the  copy  desk  Rollow 
went  on  to  sj)orts  writing. 

For  the  last  19  years  he  has 
specialized  in  professional  foot¬ 
ball  and  has  l)een  associated 
closely  both  with  the  players 
and  coaching  staffs  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  and  the  Green  Bay 
Prckers.  H  s  series  of  .stories 
in  1961  on  Vince  Lombardi,  then 
coach  of  the  Packers,  won  Rol¬ 
low  the  Illinois  Associated  Press 
first  place  sports  writing  award. 
H"  won  the  award  again  in 
1964  for  his  stories  on  the 
deaths  of  Willie  Galimore  and 
John  Farrington  in  an  auto  ac¬ 
cident  at  the  Bears’  training 
camp  in  Indiana,  and  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  the  same  year  in  the 


Cooper  Rollow 


AP  contest  for  a  feature  story 
on  Tom  O’Hara,  Loyola  Uni- 
v'ersity  miler. 

Last  December  his  story  on 
the  Packers’  28  to  27  victory 
over  the  Bears  in  Wrigley  Field 
won  Rollow  first  place  in  the 
1968  Illinois  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  sports  writing  con¬ 
test. 

Rollow  was  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1966.  He  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Profession¬ 
al  Football  Writers  a.ssociation 
and  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  National  College  Football 
Writers  association. 

Damata  joined  the  Tribune 
in  September,  1950,  as  a  copy 
editor,  and  has  served  as  a  copy 
editor,  makeup  editor,  and 
writer.  He  is  a  nationally 
known  hockey  writer,  dean  of 
Chicago  hockey  writers,  and 
was  a  charter  board  member  of 
the  National  Hockey  I.eague 
Writers  association. 


Special  use  made 
of  reducing  lens 

Ocala,  Fla. 

The  Ocala  Star-Banner  has 
added  a  CK  Optical  Ckimpany 
SQU  width-reducing  lens  to  its 
Chemco  Spartan  I  camera.  Lens- 
users  generally  seek  newsprint 
width-reduction,  but  the  Florida 
paper  continues  to  print  a  30- 
inch  roll  on  its  Goss  offset  press. 
The  purpose  here  was  to  end  a 
7*/i  percent  oversetting  and  in¬ 
camera  reduction  to  92*/4  percent 
of  the  23U  by  15*A-inch  pasteup 
it  had  been  using. 

New  pasteup  size  is  21 V4  by 
15^  inches,  and  the  CK  lens 
gives  it  a  7 ‘A  percent  width- 
only  reduction. 


Eighteen  managing  editors 
have  been  nominated  to  fill  nine 
positions  on  the  board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 
The  election  will  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  APME  convention  at  the 
Hartford  Hilton  Hotel,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Sept.  3()-Oct.  3. 

The  nominees  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  large  for  three-year 
terms,  seven  to  be  elected;  are: 

Hu  Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World. 

James  P.  Brown,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Ernest  W.  Chard,  Portland 
(Maine)  Preas-Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press. 

Robert  P.  Clark,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

Robert  G.  F'ichenberg,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  S’ews. 

Donald  R.  Geggie,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun. 

Robert  Haiman,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Dallas  C.  Higbee,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Orville  Lomoe,  Duluth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hix 
will  syndicate 
oddity  feature 

Ernest  Hix  Jr.,  of  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  is  a  civil  engineer  and 
builder  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  is 
an  occupational  therapist  and 
an  attorney. 

But  despite  their  impressive 
credentials  they  have  little  time 
to  practice  their  respective  pro¬ 
fessions  for  they  travel  exten¬ 
sively  to  exotic  spots  in  quest  of 
tidbits  of  offbeat  information. 

Ernest  and  Phyllis  Hix  are 
the  authors  of  “Strange  As  It 
Seems,”  A  cartoon  feature  deal¬ 
ing  with  people,  places  and 
things — strange  people,  places 
and  things. 

The  feature  was  started  by 
Ernest’s  uncle,  John  Hix,  in 
1929.  When  John  died  in  1944 
his  brother  Ernest  Hix  Sr.,  took 
over  and  continued  it  until  he 
died  in  a  plane  crash  in  1948. 
His  widow,  Elsie,  produced  the 
feature  for  many  years  and  now 
her  son  and  his  wife  are  produc¬ 
ing  it. 

“For  many  years  the  feature 
has  been  syndicated  by  United 
Features  Syndicate,”  says 
Ernest,  “but  as  of  October  5th 
we’ll  be  syndicating  it  our¬ 
selves.”  Ernest’s  syndicate,  Hix 
Features,  is  located  at  2751 
Pelham  Place,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90028.  Foreign  syndication  is 
being  handled  by  the  Foreign 
Features  Division  of  United 
Press  International,  Hix  said. 

The  40-year-old  feature  is 


(Minn.)  Herald  &  News  Tr  >- 
une. 

Edward  M.  Miller,  Portia  d 
(Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  Indh  n- 
apolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Charles  Reilly,  Norfolk  (V:..) 
Ledger-Star. 

Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Donald  C.  Wilder,  Quinrg 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Blonk,  Clark  and  Lomoe  are 
incumbents. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  for  one 
year  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Michael  Grehl,  the  commitb-e 
nominated  (one  to  be  elected): 

Rene  Cazenave,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  F*erlh 
.Amboy  (N.  J.)  News. 

To  represent  cities  of  le.s.s 
than  50,000  population,  a  three- 
year  term  (one  to  be  elected): 

Herbert  M.  (Tippen)  David¬ 
son,  Daytona  Beaeh  (Fla.) 
News-Journal. 

Joe  Smyth,  Delaware  State 
News. 

running  in  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  and  has  been  published 
in  book  form. 

“A  staff  of  researchers  keeps 
new  material  flowing  in,”  says 
Hix.  “The  many  interesting 
letters  that  come  in  from  all 
over  the  country  indicate  that 
‘Strange  As  It  Seems’  is  ac¬ 
complishing  its  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  strange  but  edu¬ 
cational  and  informative  ma¬ 
terial  as  well,  for  its  readers.” 

The  Sunday  feature  is  avail¬ 
able  in  color  in  one-half  stand¬ 
ard  page,  one-third  standard 
page,  one-half  tabloid,  and  full 
tabloid.  The  daily  feature  is  two 
columns  by  four  and  one-half 
inches,  including  the  title  block. 


inge  people,  places  j^ek  Tucker  joins 

ure  was  started  by  bureau 

ncle,  John  Hix,  in  Roche.ster,  N.  Y. 

1  John  died  in  1944  Jack  M.  Tucker,  formerly  a 
Ernest  Hix  Sr.,  took  writer,  columnist,  and  editor 
ontinued  it  until  he  with  the  Rochester  Times-Union, 
jlane  crash  in  1948.  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the 
Elsie,  produced  the  New  York  Journal  American 
many  years  and  now  and  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
his  wife  are  produc-  News,  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  di- 
ny  years  the  feature  rector  of  the  news  bureau  in  the 
yndicated  by  United  public  relations  department  at 
Syndicate,”  says  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
it  as  of  October  5th  nology. 

syndicating  it  our-  Tucker  is  responsible  for  news 
nest’s  syndicate,  Hix  stories  and  publicity  for  RlT’s 
is  located  at  2751  School  of  Photographic  Arts 
ice,  Hollywood,  Calif,  and  Sciences,  School  of  Printing, 
■eign  syndication  is  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
lied  by  the  Foreign  School  of  Art  and  Des  gn, 
Division  of  United  School  for  American  Craftsmen, 
rnational,  Hix  said.  and  College  of  Continuing  Fdu- 
year-old  feature  is  cation. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  LAYOUT  are  explained  by  William  Conley, 
news  editor  of  the  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph,  to  Pat  Payne,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  senior,  who  was  a  summer  intern  at  the  newspaper. 


CRITIQUING  COPY  for  two  interns — Janice  Jones  from  Bowling 
Green  State  and  Robert  Hess  from  Kent  State — is  Howard  Mobley, 
editor  of  the  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph. 


Interns  are  inspired  by  work  in  newsroom 


Painesville,  0.  terprise  reports  and  special  as-  “What  I  have  learned  in  the 
The  Telegraph  concluded  its  signments.  classroom  has  been  valuable  but  Chail^CH  are  made 

1969  intern  program  for  college  Carlson,  23-year-old  native  cannot  equal  the  actual  experi-  Ju  advertising  dep’t 
students  this  week.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  said,  “I  ence,”  Miss  Jones  said.  “It  has  "  xr  -  v 

Two  Kent  State  University  learned  more  in  the  first  three  been  great.”  Newport 

and  two  Bowling  Green  State  weeks  I  was  here  than  I  did  in  Hess  commented  he  now  pre-  members  of  the  display 

students  interned  at  the  Tele-  three  years  of  journalism  fers  newspaper  work  to  public  advertising  department  of  the 
graph  for  a  10-week  period.  courses.”  He  admitted,  “I  didn’t  relations,  the  field  he  was  ma-  Daily  Press  —  Timea-Herald 
Miss  Jan  Jones  and  Miss  Pat  feel  as  if  I  were  being  treated  as  joring  in,  and  he  liked  Paines-  were  promoted  in  a  realignment 
Payne  will  return  to  Bowling  an  intern,  but  as  an  equal,  ville  and  its  people  so  well,  he  .of  departmental  duties. 

Green  to  begin  their  senior  which  put  the  entire  internship  is  staying  on  the  Telegraph  A.  F.  Colonna,  advertising 
years.  on  a  more  professional  level.”  staff.  director  of  the  two  papers  for 

Tom  Carlson,  Kent  State  Miss  Payne,  who  lives  in  At  Kent,  the  Brooklyn  High  the  past  23  years,  was  promoted 
graduate,  left  for  California,  Cleveland  Heights  and  is  major-  School  graduate  was  chief  copy  to  personnel  relations  and  pub- 
hoping  to  work  either  on  a  news-  ing  in  public  relations,  said  the  editor  and  reporter  of  the  Daily  lie  relations  director;  Frank  B. 
paper  or  in  public  relations.  intern  program  has  taught  her  Kent  Stater.  Thieme,  former  assistant  adver- 

Robert  Hess,  also  a  Kent  “to  do  the  job  yourself  is  the  “If  it  weren’t  for  the  intern  tising  director,  to  advertising 
State  June  graduate,  joined  the  best  way  to  learn.”  After  grad-  program  at  the  Telegraph  I  director;  Marion  C.  Bowler, 
Telegraph  staff  as  a  reporter  nation  she  hopes  to  become  an  would  have  entered  the  public  formerly  local  advertising  man¬ 
covering  Lake  County  offices.  airline  stewardess  or  go  into  relations  field  and  missed  the  ager,  to  assistant  advertising 
Under  the  Telegraph’s  intern  public  relations.  excitement  and  challenge  of  a  director;  Courtney  M.  Torian, 

program  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Jones  said  she  is  more  newspaperman,”  he  declared.  former  assistant  advertising 

universities,  journalism  stu-  determined  than  ever  to  follow  Editor  Howard  Mobley,  in  re-  manager,  to  local  advertising 
dents  are  oriented  into  practical  a  career  in  journalism.  viving  the  summer’s  program  manager  and,  Jennings  H.  Rich, 

journalism  through  work  ex-  From  Bethel  Park,  Pa.,  the  comments:  from  the  advertising  sales  staff, 

perienee.  senior  in  the  College  of  Business  “Once  again  the  intern  pro-  to  assistant  advertising  man- 

Weekly  workshop  sessions  are  Administration  is  convinced  she  gram  has  proven  a  fruitful  un-  ager. 
conducted  for  the  interns  during  is  in  the  right  field.  She  worked  dertaking.  Not  only  do  the  in-  A  copy  and  art  department 
which  their  work  is  discussed  on  the  BG  News,  school  news-  terns  get  to  mesh  theory  and  has  been  established,  with 
and  critiqued.  There  are  exer-  paper,  for  three  years  and  has  real-life  mechanics,  but  the  vet-  James  W.  Meador  and  Robert 
cises  preparing  the  neophytes  been  issue  editor  for  two.  Miss  eran  staffers  working  with  the  W.  Beasley  of  the  advertising 
for  interviews  and  layout  work.  Jones  was  a  student  assistant  interns  are  refreshed  and  in-  sales  staff  and  Gary  Johnson, 
Areas  which  the  salaried  in-  in  the  School  of  Journalism  spired.  As  we  see  it  in  our  ex-  artist,  coordinating  their  efforts 
terns  cover  include  education,  photo  lab  for  one  year  and  edi-  perience  at  the  Telegraph,  the  in  this  area.  Meador,  who  has 
obituaries,  religion  news,  sports,  tor  of  the  Association  of  growing  interest  in  intern  pro-  been  a  staff  artist  and  adver- 
sooiety,  business  news,  photo  Womens  Students  Handbook  for  grams  is  a  beneficial  direction  tising  salesman,  will  manage 
and  page  layouts,  writing,  en-  three  years.  for  the  profession.”  the  department. 


4  working  sessions 
on  Edicon  schedule 


The  program  for  the  1969 
United  Press  International 
Editors  and  Publishers  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
October  6-8,  features  addresses 
by  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell,  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  the 
British  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S., 
John  Freeman,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  Galo  Plaza  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  and 
CBS  news  correspondent  Walter 
Cronkite. 

More  than  400  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  wives  will  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting,  known  as 
EDICON. 

“We  think  we  have  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  program,” 
said  Mims  Thomason,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent.  “This  is  our  tenth  annual 
conference  and  only  the  second 
time  we  have  met  outside  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to 
exploring  Anglo-American  is¬ 
sues  and  U.  S.-Latin  American 
relations,  speakers  and  delegates 
will  discuss  various  compelling 
concerns  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
Lord  Martonmere,  will  speak  at 
the  dinner,  Wednesday,  follow¬ 
ing  introduction  by  Merriman 
Smith,  UPI  White  House  re¬ 
porter. 

There  will  be  four  working 
sessions  during  the  three-day 
conference.  They  will  examine 
a  size-up  of  the  Seventies;  stu¬ 
dents — the  New  Left  and  racial 
unrest;  U. S.-Latin  American  re¬ 
lations;  and  the  new  technology 
and  how  to  hande  it. 

Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  editor,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  first  session 
Monday.  E.  T.  Sayer,  managing 
editor,  Bermuda  Press  News¬ 
papers,  will  welcome  the  dele¬ 
gates.  This  will  be  followed  by 
an  address  by  Walter  Cronkite. 
Thereafter  there  will  be  a  pre.s- 
entation  of  “UPI  Sizes  Up  the 
Seventies”  by  a  UPI  panel  con¬ 
sisting  of  H.  L.  Stevenson,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  John  N.  Fallon, 
foreign  editor;  Cliff  McDowell, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  UPI  Newspictures;  C. 
Robert  Woodsum,  director  of 
stock  market  services,  and  Julius 
Frandsen,  vicepresident  and 
Washington  editor. 

The  opening  dinner  Monday 
will  be  addressed  by  .attorney 
General  Mitchell.  He  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  U.  S.  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  N.  Manning.  Julius 
Frandsen  will  be  toastmaster. 

William  F.  Mcllwain,  editor 
of  Newsdau,  will  preside  at  the 


second  working  session  Tuesday 
morning.  This  will  feature  a 
panel  discussion  of  students. 
The  panelists  will  include  Dr. 
Harvey  G.  Cox,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Harvard  University, 
and  William  C.  Sullivan,  assist¬ 
ant  director.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  third  working  .session 
Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Brady 
Black,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  The  subject  will  be 
U.  S.-Latin  American  relations 
with  guest  speakers  Plaza  and 
Rockefeller. 

The  fourth  working  session 
Wednesday  morning  will  open 
with  an  address  by  Ambassador 
Freeman.  He  will  be  introduced 
by  J.  D.  MacFarlane,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram.  A  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  new  technology  will 
follow  under  the  chairmanship 
of  I.  William  Hill,  associate 
editor  of  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star.  Panelists  will  include 
James  F.  Darr,  UPI  director  of 

Rolary  Club  pays 
fur  GIs’  papers 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  Naugatuck  Rotary  Club 
is  assisting  the  Naugatuck  Daily 
News  in  a  civic  project  of  send¬ 
ing  copies  of  the  News  each  day 
to  about  100  local  servicemen  in 
Vietnam. 

Recently,  the  newspaper  was 
informed  that  the  Vietnam- 
bound  papers  would  have  to  be 
mailed  at  transient  postal  rates 
of  six  to  .seven  cents  each,  in¬ 
stead  of  second  class,  bulk  mail, 
because  they  were  free  copies 
from  the  publisher,  Frederick 
E.  Hennick. 

After  Hennick  protested  to 
Postmaster  General  Winton 
Blount  on  the  hike,  he  announced 
that  he  had  to  stop  sending  the 
papers.  The  Rotarians  decided 
to  help,  voting  $1,000  to  pay  for 
the  mail  costs. 

• 

Dr.  Dunn  at  B&B 

Dr.  Theodore  Franklin  Dunn 
has  joined  Benton  &  Bow’les  as 
senior  vicepresident,  director  of 
research,  it  was  announced  by 
Victor  G.  Bloede,  president.  He 
has  been  director  of  research 
services  and  a  member  of  both 
the  board  of  directors  and  of 
the  strategy  review  board  at 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Before  that 
he  w’as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  communications  re¬ 
search  at  Ted  Bates. 


communications ;  Ronald  A. 
White,  production  and  engineer¬ 
ing  director,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  and  Robert  C. 
Achorn,  associate  editor,  Wor¬ 
cester,  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette, 

For  the  women  there  will  be 
a  tour  of  Bermudian  homes  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Social 
events  will  include  sightseeing 
tours  on  Sunday  and  a  recep¬ 
tion  Sunday  evening.  There  will 
also  be  a  cruise  of  the  Great 
Sound  for  all  delegates  aboard 
the  “Canima”  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  and  a  lobster  barbecue  on 
the  beach  Tuesday  evening. 

A  reception  at  Government 
House  as  guests  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Martonmere  will  precede 
the  informal  dinner  on  Monday. 

Another  reception  at  the  of¬ 
ficial  residence  of  the  U.  S. 
Consul  General  as  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  concluding  dinner  on 
Wednesday. 


Sale  of  Gannett 
station  approved 

Washington 

With  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  Gilmore  Broadcasting 
Corporation  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  has  acquired  the  license 
of  station  WREX-tv,  Rockford 
Ill.,  from  the  Gannett  Company 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  con¬ 
sideration  was  $6,850,000. 

Assignment  of  the  WREX-tv 
license  to  Gilmore  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  complaint  filed  in  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Northern  Illinois 
against  Gannett.  The  complaint 
charged  that  the  purchase  by 
Gannett  of  Rockford  News¬ 
papers  I»c.,  owners  of  the  Star 
and  the  Register-Republic, 
tended  to  lessen  competition  and 
create  a  monopoly  in  violation 
of  the  Clayton  Act. 

A  final  decree  entered  De¬ 
cember  5,  1968  directed  Gannett 
to  divest  itself  either  of  WREX- 
tv  or  the  newspapers.  Gannett 
elected  to  sell  the  television  sta¬ 
tion. 

Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp., 
of  which  James  S.  Gilmore  Jr., 
is  president  and  sole  stockholder, 
owns  KODE-tv  and  KODE-am, 
Joplin,  Mo.;  WEHT-tv,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  and  WSVA-am-fm- 
tv,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Gilmore 
has  no  newspaper  interests. 

The  FCC  determined  that 
Gilmore  is  “legally,  technically, 
and  financially  qualified  to  be 
a  licensee  and  that  a  grant  of 
the  application  would  be  in  the 
public  interest”.  Commissioners 
Nicholas  Johnson  and  H.  Rex 
Lee  dissented. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Aug.  27  S«pt.  3 

(Naw  York  Stock  Exchanga) 

Barkey  Photo  .  17)^  I3U 

Boisa  Cascada  .  (7% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstg .  W/^  30</4 

Cowlas  Communications  .  10*4  KP/^ 

Crowall  Colliar  .  SV/a  311/. 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  WU 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  34(4  344 

Dayco  Corp .  24%  25 

Eastman  Kodak  .  75%  77% 

Eltra  Corp .  24i/i  25% 

Fairchild  Camara  .  45  41 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  ...  .  Il'/j  ll'/i 

Gannatt  Co .  34'%  33 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  4W2  50 

Great  Northern  Papar  .  53i/(  53'% 

Harris  Intertype  .  701%  71% 

Inmont  .  19  19 

International  Paper  .  iV/t  401/4 

Kimberly  Clark  .  44'% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  38'%  39i% 

Miahla-Goss-Daiitar  .  28'%  25% 

Tima  Inc .  44'%  45'% 

Timas  Mirror  .  44%  47 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  49%  73% 

Domtar  .  1 2'%  12 

Ehrenraich  Photo  .  23%  24% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  24'%  25% 

Naw  York  Times  .  51  Siy, 

Papart,  Koenig,  Lois  .  I4'%  14% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  21'%  20% 

Wood  Industries  .  14  1 3'% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  38  38 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  31  30 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  35  35 

Dow  Jones  .  122  123 

Downe  Comms .  18'%  19'% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  22  21% 

Federated  Publications  .  44'%  44'% 

Grey  Advtg .  15  IS 

Hurlatron  .  7%  71% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  18%  18% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  2I'%  21 

Photon  .  20  21'% 

Post  Corp.  (Wis.)  .  18  I8'% 

Richmond  Newspapers  .  34'%  33 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  9'%  9% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  3I'%  32 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  24  25'% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  33  33 

Southam  Press  .  58'%  58'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  17  17'% 


Newspaper  firm 
associate  slated 
for  FCC  vacancy 

Washington 
President  Nixon  has  decided 
to  appoint  one  new  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  who  has  ties  with 
the  newspaper  business,  accord¬ 
ing  to  informed  sources.  He  is 
Robert  Wells,  president  of 
KIUL,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

The  nomination  of  Wells  to 
replace  James  J.  Wadsworth, 
who  is  returning  to  diplomatic 
service,  was  expected  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  any  day, 
along  with  that  of  Dean  Burch 
of  Tucson  as  chairman  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Rosel  H.  Hyde. 

Burch  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Commis¬ 
sion  while  Barry  Goldwater  was 
the  nominee  for  President. 

Wells  is  associated  with  the 
broadcast  interests  of  the  Har¬ 
ris  group  which  operates  .sta¬ 
tions  and  publishes  newspaj)ers 
in  Kansas  and  Iowa  under  the 
banner  of  Publishing  Enter¬ 
prises. 
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Colorado  papers 
in  ownership  ehange 

Cheyenne  Wells,  Colo. 
The  Cheyenne  Wells  Record 
and  the  Kit  Carson  Press  are 
now  under  the  ownership  of 
Eastern  Colorado  Plainsman, 
Inc. 

The  two  papers,  the  only  ones 
in  Cheyenne  County,  were  owned 
by  Edwin  J.  Larmon  since  1964. 
The  Record  has  been  in  the  Lar¬ 
mon  family  since  1945.  The 
Press  was  started  in  1946  by 
the  Record. 

The  building  housing  the 
newspapers  was  not  included  in 
the  sale.  Printing  of  the  two 
MYSTERY  BUILDING  at  Kissimmee  is  home  for  new  Osceola  Sun.  papers  will  be  done  in  the 


New  paper  in  town 
near  Disney  resort 


curiosity,  speculation  and  ru¬ 
mor,  but,  Greco  explained,  the 


Plainsman’s  plant  at  Hugo,  Colo. 
Rodney  J,  Dent,  publisher  of 


unveiling  of  the  project  could  Je  Ptomsman  and  a  former 
not  come  sooner  “because  of  Free  Press  staffer,  is 

legal  and  competitive  reasons.”  ®  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 

ord  and  Press. 


Kissi.mmee,  Fla. 

Publication  of  a  new  off¬ 
set  afternoon  newspaper,  the 
Osceola  Sun,  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  here  November  3,  William 
G.  Conomos,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  Star,  has  announced. 

Rased  in  the  Osceola  County 
seat,  the  Sun  is  being  established 
two  years  ahead  of  the  opening 
of  the  Walt  Disney  World  “Va¬ 
cation  Kingdom.”  Disney  is 
spending  about  $165  million  on 
the  first  phase  of  the  27,000-acre 
resort.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  8  miles  west  of  Kissimmee. 

Conomos  told  a  luncheon  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  150  Osceola 
County  Business,  government 
and  civic  leaders  the  newspaper 
will  be  headed  by  Martin 
Greco,  his  assistant,  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  building  to  house  the 
paper  is  being  constructed  at 
700  W.  Vine  St.  The  two-story 
modem  gothic  structure  with 
8,400  square  feet  of  space  and 
eight  acres  of  land  represent  an 
Investment  of  more  than  $300,- 
000. 

Conomos  stressed  that  the 
Monday-through-Friday  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  in  its  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  operations. 

Ken  Guthrie,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Sentinel  who  will 
be  editor  of  the  Sun,  said  the 
editorial  staff  will  include  two 
general  assignment  reporters, 
sports  and  family  news  editors 
and  a  photographer. 

The  Sun  will  have  a  six- 
column  page  format  throughout 
except  for  eight-column  in  clas¬ 
sified.  10  point  will  be  used  for 
body  type,  usually  in  13  pica 
width. 

The  Sun  will  subscribe  to 
United  Press  International  for 
the  state,  national  and  world 


news,  but  Osceola  County  news 
will  predominate,  Guthrie  said. 

An  IBM  computer-operated 
typesetter,  the  MTST/MTSC 
model,  will  be  used  to  set  body 
type  and  classified  in  positive 
form  for  paste-up.  A  Varityper 
will  be  used  for  larger  type 
faces. 

Other  department  heads  are 
Jim  Jamison,  advertising;  Dale 
Phelps,  circulation,  and  Duke 
Jensen,  production.  Total  staff 
will  be  about  20. 

Greco,  born  in  Brooklyn  39 
years  ago,  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  Long  Island’s  Netvs- 
day.  He  moved  to  the  Miami 
News,  then  to  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Florida,  and  to 
the  Sentinel  Star  where  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  bureau  edi¬ 
tions. 

Guthrie,  a  38-year-old  Ala¬ 
bama  native,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida  school  of 
journalism  and  two  years  in  the 
Army  he  became  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Alabama. 
He  worked  for  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Journal,  the 
Palatka  Daily  Neivs  and  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal  before 
joining  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
three  years  ago. 

Planning  for  the  Osceola  Sun 
began  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
construction  of  its  building  was 
undertaken  without  any  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  “mystery  build¬ 
ing”  became  the  object  of  much 


Press  elub  manager 

Cleveland 
The  Press  Club  of  Cleveland 
has  named  Paulyne  Auerbach 
to  the  position  of  managing  di¬ 
rector,  it  was  announced  by 
Thomas  Cotton,  president.  Miss 
Auerbach’s  career  has  spanned 
the  fields  of  public  relations, 
advertising,  personnel  and  cater¬ 
ing.  Founded  in  1947,  the  club 
has  over  400  members  predomi¬ 
nantly  from  the  fields  of  journal¬ 
ism  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Guilty  in  homicide 

Covington,  Ky. 
Charles  Bowling,  41,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  pleaded  guilty  in  Circuit 
Court  to  a  charge  of  negligent 
homicide  in  the  death  of  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post  photographer,  Ken¬ 
neth  Beagle,  25.  Bowling  was 
pilot  of  a  runabout  which 
crashed  into  a  houseboat  on  the 
Ohio  River,  June  22,  fatally  in¬ 
juring  Beagle.  Trial  Commis¬ 
sioner  William  Wehrman  sen¬ 
tenced  Bowling  to  12  months  in 
jail. 


TAYLOR-I 


Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  Inc.  of  Emporia,  Kan¬ 
sas,  was  the  broker  in  the  sale. 

The  Record  has  a  circulation 
of  735  and  the  Press,  513.  The 
Plainsman  has  2,098  circulation. 


Louisburg,  Kans. 

The  weekly  Louisburg  Herald 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Towne  of  Belton,  Mo., 
it  was  announced  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  Spurrier  who 
owned  and  operated  the  Herald 
for  about  three  years. 

Towne  has  been  a  counselor  in 
the  Belton  school  system  for 
four  years. 

The  Spurriers  plan  to  relocate 
on  a  ranch  in  Arkansas. 


Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Pat  Hamlin  of  Indian 
River  has  sold  her  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Straitsland  Resorter, 
to  Boyd  Southwell,  who  has  a 
job-printing  business  at  nearby 
Afton.  He  will  move  the  paper 
to  Afton,  six  miles  away,  and 
continue  to  cover  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  area. 


NEWSSTANDS 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


’69  Salesmaster  Jam  Proof 

Capacity:  10"  15"  36" 

From:  $40.00  $43.00  $52.00 

KEY  LOADING 

Sunday  to  Daily  change  is  standard 
SIMPLE— REMOVABLE  COIN  CHUTE 
Change  your  selling  price  in  seconds 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood,  California 
Call  us  Collect  (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211  to  place  an  order! 
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Drew  Pearson  dead; 
column  to  continue 


Washington 

Drew  Pearson,  71,  died  in  the 
emergency  room  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  on  Labor  Day.  He  had 
suffered  a  heart  attack  earlier 
at  his  Potomac,  Md.,  farm  home. 

John  Osenenko,  executiv'e  vice- 
president  of  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  that  distributes  the 
Merry-Go-Round  column,  said 
Pearson  had  greatly  taxed  his 
strength  by  a  series  of  speaking 
engagements  he  had  undertaken 
in  addition  to  his  journalistic 
work. 

“These  journeys  to  distant 
latitudes  and  longitudes,” 
Osenenko  said,  from  cold  to  hot 
regions,  had  put  Drew'  under 
severe  physical  strain.” 

Jack  Anderson,  who  had 
shared  a  by-line  for  the  past 
year-and-a-half,  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  column,  which  goes  to 
625  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  has  an  estimated  25 
million  readers. 

Osenenko  said  he  had  spoken 
with  Anderson  shortly  after 
Pearson  died,  and  had  gotten 
out  letters  to  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers,  telling  them  of  the 
plans  to  continue  the  column. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “it  was 
Drew’s  wish  that  Anderson 
should  succeed  him.  This  was 
the  understanding.  For  the  past 
six  weeks,  Anderson  wrote  the 
column  under  his  own  byline.” 

Osenenko  said  the  Pearson 
news  staff  of  five  reporters,  in 
addition  to  Anderson,  would 
continue  in  their  jobs,  as  would 
two  secretaries  in  the  stately 
yellow-brick  headquarters  in  the 
Georgetown  area  of  W’ashington 
that  Pearson  used  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  home  and  office. 

A  digging-type  of  newsman 
specializing  in  the  exposure  of 
political  corruption  and  chi¬ 
canery,  Pearson  was  the  most 
discussed  and  cussed  columnist 
in  Washington. 

Lashed  by  Presidents 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as 
President,  called  him  “a  chronic 
liar”  after  Pearson  had  written 
that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  hoped  World  War  II  would 
bleed  the  Soviet  Union  white. 
President  Harry  Truman’s 
“S.  O.  B.”  epithet  came  during 
a  controversy  fanned  up  by 
Pearson  over  Maj.  Gen.  Harry 
S.  Vaughan,  but  was  really  in 
reply  to  a  column  the  President 
thought  was  critical  of  his  wife. 

The  late  Senator  Kenneth  Mc- 


Drew  Poarion 

Kellar,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Eleanor  (Cissy)  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  former  Washington 
Times-Herald  and  once  mother- 
in-law  to  Pearson,  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  separate  super  orbit 
when  it  came  to  “cussing”  Pear¬ 
son.  The  Senator,  in  an  hour- 
long  denunciation  from  the 
floor,  called  the  columnist  “an 
ignorant  liar,  a  pusillanimous 
liar,  a  peewee  liar”  and  “a  re¬ 
volving,  constitutional,  unmiti¬ 
gated,  infamous  liar.” 

Miss  Patterson’s  ire  was 
aroused  when  her  son-in-law 
switched  his  column  to  the 
Washington  Post.  In  a  full-page 
editorial,  she  called  him,  among 
other  things,  “one  of  the 
weirdest  specimens  of  humanity 
since  Nemo,  the  Turtle  Boy.” 
She  called  him,  in  reference  to 
his  religion,  “the  Quaker  Oat 
who  became  a  sour  mash  in 
Washington.” 

Pearson  survived  it  all — with 
relish.  He  billed  his  1965  Satur¬ 
day  Ex'ening  Post  series  on  his 
life  as  the  “Confessions  of  an 
S.  O.  B.”  He  took  on  all  comers 
— Presidents,  Senators,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  bureaucrats  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  numbered  his  enemies 
by  the  hundreds,  and  once  said; 

“I  suppose  I’ve  got  more  ene¬ 
mies  per  square  inch  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  any  place  else  in  the 
world.” 

And  he  had  more  friends 
there,  and  it  was  these,  people 
with  an  ax  to  grind,  or  a  desire 
to  see  somebody  do  something 
about  a  bad  situation,  who  called 
him  up  or  wrote  letters  about 
corruption  in  government. 

Pearson  exposes  led  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  1967,  to  censure  Connec¬ 
ticut  Democrat  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  for  “conduct  contrary 
to  accepted  morals,”  in  divert¬ 
ing  $116,083  of  campaign  funds 


to  his  private  use.  A  more  re¬ 
cent  case  involved  the  Harlem 
Democrat,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

On  the  personal  side 

A  mild-mannered  man  who  af¬ 
fected  sports  shirts  and  tweeds, 
Pearson’s  approach  to  journal¬ 
ism  was  far  from  mild.  His 
method  was  to  put  personal  con¬ 
duct  on  individual  shoulders. 
“My  chief  motive,”  he  told  a 
Nation  interviewer  last  July,  “is 
to  try  to  make  the  government 
a  little  cleaner,  a  little  more 
efficient,  and  I  would  say  also, 
in  foreign  affairs,  to  try  to  work 
for  peace. 

“I’ve  always  tried  to  empha¬ 
size  the  personal  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  think  it’s  helped  make 
my  broader  points  about  clean 
government  more  effective,  and 
it  doesn’t  put  people  to  sleep  as 
fast.” 

“Mr.  Pearson’s  courage  can’t 
be  questioned,”  John  S.  Knight, 
head  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
told  a  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porter  in  1966.  “When  his  de¬ 
tractors  ask  me  ‘Why  do  you 
print  that  S.  0.  B.?’,  I  always 
reply,  ‘Because  he  digs  up  in¬ 
formation  we  don’t  get  from  any 
other  source.'  ” 

Andrew  Russell  Pearson  was 
born  December  13,  1897,  at 
Evanston,  Ill.,  the  son  of  Paul 
Martin  Pearson,  a  college  speech 
teacher.  He  attended  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Swarthmore  College 
in  1919. 

His  ambition  was  to  become  a 
diplomat,  and  to  further  this 
objective  he  accepted  a  job  as 
director  of  relief  in  the  Balkans 
for  the  British  Red  Cross.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1921,  he 
taught  industrial  geography  for 
a  year  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  signed  on  as 
a  .seaman  aboard  the  S.  S.  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison  out  of  Seattle  to 
get  to  the  Orient.  He  eventually 
got  to  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  for  six  months,  lecturing  in 
these  countries,  and  continued 
around  the  world. 

With  first-hand  knowledge  of 
these  areas  behind  him,  he  be¬ 
came  a  free-lance  writer,  and 
flourished  more  than  most.  For 
the  next  10  years,  with  a  year 
out  in  1924  to  teach  geography 
at  Columbia  University,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  travels.  In  1929,  he 
landed  a  job  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  He  got  to  Washington, 
and  married  Countess  Felicia 
Gizyeka,  daughter  of  Cissy 
Patterson. 

Turning  point 

The  turning  point  in  Pear¬ 
son’s  career  came  when  he  met 
Robert  S.  Allen,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the 


Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
two  got  to  comparing  notes 
about  stories  their  editors 
wouldn’t  publish.  The  result  was 
a  book  published  anonymously 
in  1931,  “The  Washington  Mer- 
ry-Go-Round.”  It  sold  more  than 
200,000  copies,  and  was  followed 
by  a  second  such  book.  When  the 
authorship  was  discovered,  both 
Pearson  and  Allen  lost  iheir 
jobs.  They  became  columni.sts. 

The  association  continued 
until  Allen  withdrew  to  enter 
the  Army  in  1942.  He  became 
public  information  officer  under 
the  late  Gen.  George  S.  Patton, 
and  now  writes  his  own  column. 
Pearson,  continuing  alone,  was 
joined  in  1947  by  Jack  Ander¬ 
son,  who  like  Pearson  is  a 
Quaker. 

$200,000  a  year 

At  his  death,  Pearson  earned 
at  least  $200,000  a  year  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  out  of  which  came  the 
salaries  of  Anderson  and  his 
other  helpers.  Most  of  the  in 
come  was  derived  from  jour 
nalistic  activities,  including  a 
radio  new's  program.  Another 
profitable  activity  was  a  manure 
business,  generating  revenues  of 
about  $150,000  a  year.  This 
came  as  a  by-product  from  the 
200  head  of  cattle  on  Pearson’s 
Maryland  farm,  and  from  the 
Chicago  stockyards.  Pearson  ad 
vertised  it  as  “Drew  Pearson’s 
Best  Manure  . .  .  better  than  the 
column.” 

Surviving  is  his  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Luvie  Moore  Pearson;  a 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Cameron  Arnold,  of 
Washington,  and  a  stepson 
Tyler  Abell,  former  State  De¬ 
partment  Chief  of  Protocol  for 
the  White  House. 

A  memorial  service  took  place 
Thursday  in  the  National 
Cathedral, 


Editorial  workshop 
at  Univ.  of  Arizona 

TUSCON 

The  University  of  Arizona 
Journalism  Department  will  con 
duct  its  second  annual  Communl 
ty  Newspaper  Editorial  Work 
shop  on  Saturday,  October  25 
on  the  UA  campus. 

Philip  Mangelsdorf,  head  of 
the  department,  said  the  work 
shop  is  open  to  sub-editors,  re¬ 
porters  and  correspondents  for 
Arizona’s  weekly  and  .semi' 
weekly  community  newspapers 
The  workshop  will  include  ses¬ 
sions  on  news  writing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  copy  editing,  layout, 
headline  writing  and  legal  prob¬ 
lems. 

Chairman  of  the  workshop  is 
Assistant  Professor  Steve  Eme- 
rine,  who  also  is  co-publisher  of 
the  weekly  Green  Valley  Ni'W*' 
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‘Think  women!’ — 
AP  editors’  appeal 


Women’s  pages  in  newspapers 
are  changing  as  they  compete 
"for  the  time  of  the  busiest  per¬ 
son  on  earth — the  American 
woman,”  says  a  report  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

The  APME  study  committee 
says  the  pages  now  contain 
more  spot  news,  less  “society” 
and  fewer  weddings  and  en¬ 
gagements,  frank  treatment  of 
once-taboo  topics,  along  with 
showcase  typography  and  bright 
writing. 

The  report,  released  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  APME  convention 
Sept.  30-Oct.  3  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  added: 

“To  attract  and  hold  her  at¬ 
tention,  women’s  pages  have  to 
be  up  to  the  minute.  That  means 
spot  news.  They  have  to  deal 
with  realities.  She  hasn’t  time 
for  fluff.  They  had  better  take 
her  seriously.  She  wants  to  be 
treated  as  any  man’s  equal. 

The  committee  was  headed  by 
Harry  L.  Sonneborn  of  the  Mil- 
viaukee  Sentinel  and  included  a 
number  of  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  report  concluded  that  the 
AP  must  learn  to  “think 
women,”  just  as  many  editors 
havj  learned  to  “think  pic¬ 
tures.” 

A  “secondary  conclusion,” 
urged  managing  editors  to  teach 
their  telegraph  editors  also  to 
“think  women.”  This  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  reports  of  spiking 
of  women’s  stories  before 
women’s  editors  could  see  them. 

The  report  included  a  survey 
of  managing  editors  and 
women’s  editors  on  a  variety  of 
questions.  This  showed  that  70 
women’s  editors  and  67  manag¬ 
ing  editors  felt  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  of  their  paper  was 
getting  adequate  space  (con¬ 
sidering  the  total  newshole). 
Eighteen  women’s  editors  and 
40  managing  editors  voted  no. 

Fifty-three  women’s  editors 
and  77  managing  editors  voted 
that  the  women’s  page  staff  was 
fairly  paid  in  comparison  to 
other  newsroom  employes.  Vot¬ 
ing  no  were  32  women’s  editors 
and  30  managing  editors. 

Seventy-eight  women’s  edi¬ 
tors  and  72  managing  editors 
asserted  in  the  survey  that 
women’s  departments  do  not 
have  more  personnel  problems 
than  other  departments.  Eight 
women’s  editors  and  32  manag¬ 
ing  editors  thought  the  women’s 
departments  had  more. 

Comparing  absenteeism  for 
women’s  staffs  with  other  news¬ 


room  staffs,  45  women’s  editors 
and  73  managing  editors  said 
it  was  about  equal;  39  women’s 
editors  and  18  managing  edi¬ 
tors  thought  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  had  less  absenteeism. 
Claiming  that  women’s  depart¬ 
ments  had  more  absenteeism 
were  three  women’s  editors  and 
16  managing  editors. 

The  survey  included  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  is  your  biggest 
frustration  in  regard  to  your 
managing  editor  and  his  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  women’s  news  and 
the  women’s  department?” 

The  question  drew  quite  a 
few  “voices  of  discontent” 
among  the  women’s  editors,  the 
report  said,  giving  these  ex¬ 
amples  : 

“We  exist,  in  his  eyes,  to  func¬ 
tion  as  our  women’s  department 
functioned  in  1900.  Weddings, 
50th  anniversaries,  club  news, 
garden  news,  etc.” 

“He  thinks  men  know  better 
what  women  want  than  women. 


His  loading  on  of  work  with¬ 
out  regard  to  personnel  in  de¬ 
partment  to  perform  it.  His 
total  lack  of  supervision  and  in¬ 
ability  to  make  decisions.  You 
can’t  run  a  newsroom  from  the 
corner  saloon.” 

“He  is  frightened  by  our 
touching  upon  issues  vital  to 
women  of  today — i.e.  abortion, 
the  pill,  divorce.” 

Others  had  this  to  say  about 
frustrations  with  their  manag¬ 
ing  editor:  “He’s  tops,  and  he 
likes  us.” 

“None.  He  is  a  delight  to  work 
with,  listens  to  my  point  of  view, 
does  not  interfere  with  policy 
or  personnel,  steps  in  when  his 
help  is  sought  and  defends  my 
decisions  to  both  staff  members 
and  outsiders.” 

One  managing  editor  listed  as 
his  greatest  frustration  “keep¬ 
ing  the  bright  young  girls  we 
manage  to  attract.  .  .  .  'They  get 
married  and  pregnant  and  away 
they  go.” 

The  report  said  one  manag¬ 
ing  editor  complained  of  “the 
difficulty  of  instilling  the  .same 
team  spirit  and  professional  at¬ 
titude  common  to  the  newsroom. 
It  (the  women’s  staff)  seems 
too  often  to  be  a  cast  of  prima 
donnas.” 


Time-Life  science 
books  from  Spadea 


Time-Life  Books  publishes  a 
series  of  12  children’s  books 
dealing  with  natural  science  that 
sells  for  $3.95  per  copy.  Young 
newspaper  readers  will  soon  be 
gfiven  the  information  con¬ 
tained  within  the  pages  of  the 
128-page  books  for  the  price  of 
their  Sunday  newspaper. 

Jim  Spadea,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Milford,  New 
Jersey  Spadea  Syndicate,  signed 
a  contract  last  month  with 
Time-Life  Books  to  syndicate 
their  illustrated  series,  which 
include  volumes  on:  The  Birds; 
The  Mammals;  The  Sea;  The 
Desert;  The  Fishes;  The  Rep¬ 
tiles;  Animal  Behavior;  The 
Universe;  The  Primates;  Early 
Man;  The  Earth  and  Evolution, 
The  books  contain  20,000  words 
each  with  over  120  photographs 
and  drawings  per  volume, 
Spadea’s  one-a-week  half-page 
units  will  contain  from  300  to 
350  words,  accompanied  by  line 
drawings  and  four  color  over¬ 
lays.  “The  feature  is  designed 
for  Sunday  comic  pages,”  says 
Spadea,  “but  some  papers  want 
to  run  it  in  their  Roto  sections.” 

To  date  Spadea  has  signed 
27  papers  (6  Canadian)  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  at  least  70  more 
signed  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


He  plans  on  launching  the  fea-  I 
ture  January  1  with  over  100 
subscribing  newspapers. 

“Most  editors  I’ve  spoken  to 
say  it  couldn’t  be  more  timely,” 
says  Spadea,  whose  syndicate 
offers  18  items,  “and  they  think 
it’s  definitely  newsworthy.” 

Each  book  will  be  broken  into 
52  weekly  segments  and  there’s 
enough  material  to  last  the  next 
12  years.  “We  assume,”  says 
Spadea  hopefully,  “that  they’ll 
like  the  first  one  so  much  that 
they’ll  reorder  the  rest.” 

“What  we’re  doing,”  he  says, 
“is  taking  magazine  material  of 
universal  interest  and  packag¬ 
ing  it  in  the  way  a  magazine 
would  package  it  and  we’re 
adapting  it  for  use  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

A  few  of  the  newspapers  that 
have  signed  for  the  educational 
feature  ("of  interest  to  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  high  school 
kids”)  are  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the 
Detroit  News,  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  Denver  Post. 

Jim  McDonald,  Spadea’s  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
is  editing  the  scientific  material 
and  should  know  what  he’s 
doing:  McDonald  is  a  former 
history  teacher. 
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MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
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BUSINESS  TIPS 
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Humorous  Advice 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
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Mets  and  neighborhood 


CTht  CTrib 


Swan  Wins  GOP 
Nomination  for  York 
Twp.  Supervisor 


•  TovA  DwMOcreli 


Wheaton,  Du  Page 
Agree  to  Swap  Land 


r.V~JzrSr.'_’  Elmhurst  Wite-Sloyer  Appeals  Convidioo 


By  Honartl  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  ConKullanI,  Copley  International  Corp. 


Yes,  Mets  can  cover  communities. 

The  Trib,  turned  out  by  a  staff  that  operates  in 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  does  just  that  for  its  parent,  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  bright  tab  is  published  in  four  morning  edi¬ 
tions  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  stuffed 
into  issues  of  The  Tribune  that  circulate  in  western 
Cook  county  and  in  Du  Page  county.  Press  run, 
126,000. 

The  tearsheets  come  from  Thomas  E.  Smith,  the 
editor,  who  with  a  staff  of  30  was  sent  out  from 
The  Tribune’s  city  room. 

Body  type  throughout  is  14.9  picas  wide,  yielding 
one  pica  of  air  between  the  columns.  Display  ads 
are  sold  in  conventional  11-pica  widths,  but  that 
doesn’t  cause  any  trouble. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  inside  page  in  upper  right, 
if  ad  and  body  type  don’t  fill  all  the  space  nobody 
worries.  That’s  the  way  it  should  be.  That’s  making 
type  work  for  you,  instead  of  making  you  work  for 
type.  That  little  idea  is  the  heart  of  functional  typog¬ 
raphy. 

And  how’  about  that  art?  Especially  the  art  on 
the  inside  page.  It’s  nearly  eight  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  deep.  Who  would  use  48  inches  of  space 
for  a  picture  of  an  old  tree  that  didn’t  even  have 
many  leaves  on  it? 

A  perceptive  editor  would,  that’s  who.  Photog¬ 
raphers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  shots  whose 
only  recommendation  is  their  intrinsic  beauty.  You 
want  the  unusual  in  newspaper  art?  It’s  all  around 
you. 

“Central  to  our  concept  of  suburban  journalism,’’ 
Smith  says,  “is  the  denial  of  the  old  chestnut  that 
names  make  news. 


School  Ottfricft 
Foco  Cotbocfcs, 
but  Ono's  Hiring 


Sifhouoffo 


6  Slated  for  Oak  Park  Library  Board 


RrvorGrovo  ~  "  ***"'*' 


“We  have  adapted  this  to  say  that  in  order  for 
names  to  make  news  you  must  say  something  im¬ 
portant  about  the  name  or  there  must  be  something 
distinguished  about  the  subject  matter.  Our  readers 
are  not  impres.sed  with  the  listing  of  names. 

“We  have  carried  this  into  such  things  as  pho¬ 
tography.  We  use  a  picture  because  it  is  a  good 
picture  and  not  necessarily  because  it  is  a  local 
face.  A  good  photograph,  we  feel,  has  a  universal 
appeal  essential  to  an  area  photograph.’’ 

And  another  thing:  The  Trib’s  view  is  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  used  in  proper  size  or  not  used  at  all. 
The  editors  will  not  take  a  picture  that  should  be 
three  columns  wide  and  reduce  it  to  two  columns 
,  because  they  happen  to  have  a  tight  hole  that  day. 
Instead,  they’ll  sit  on  the  picture  until  another  day. 

“That’s  why  on  occasion  we  have  a  front  page 
with  no  picture  at  all,’’  Smith  said.  “That  day’s 
news  was  considered  to  be  of  such  importance  that 
we  felt  the  news  could  carry  the  page  and  the  reader 
thus  would  be  best  served.’’ 

The  flag  is  available  in  various  sizes  and  is  floated 
all  over  the  place.  In  one  issue  sent  to  us  the  flag 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  No  problem:  The 
Trib  really  is  a  section,  and  a  section  flag  can  go 
almost  anywhere. 

The  big  idea  of  the  Trib’s  typography  is  function. 

“We  have  tried  to  design  a  paper  with  the  reader 
in  mind,  rather  than  some  editorial  board,’’  the  edi¬ 
tor  said.  If  a  typographical  device  could  not  be 
justified  for  its  utility,  it  was  discarded.  Therefore, 
no  subheads.” 

Smith  reports  he  voted  for  down-style  heads  but 
was  out- voted  by  Tribune  management.  That’s  the 
way  it  goes — win  a  few,  lose  a  few-. 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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Newsman  injured  in  attack 
calls  mob  action  ‘justified’ 

Ay  Craig  Tonikinson 


Trent  B.  McCollum,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Forrest 
City  (Ark.)  Daily  Timea-Her- 
ahl,  sustained  “a  skinned  elbow” 
when  attacked  August  26  by 
white  citizens  who  w’ere  angered, 
McCollum  says,  by  the  general 
news  media’s  handling  of  local 
racial  problems.  He  told  E&P 
that  he  felt  they  were  justified. 

The  attack  occurred  when  Mc¬ 
Collum  was  seeking  the  details 
of  an  incident  in  which  a  Mem¬ 
phis  Negro  militant  was  re- 
poi-tedly  beaten  by  a  group  of 
whites  following  alleged  taunts. 

After  the  man  escaped  from 
the  mob  and  fled,  McCollum  ap¬ 
proached  the  crowd  seeking  in¬ 
formation.  The  crowd  turned  its 
anger  toward  him.  Threats  were 
issued,  he  said,  but  were  directed 
at  the  media  in  general.  A  local 
radio  announcer  and  a  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  were  also  involved  but 
were  uninjured. 

McCollum  declined  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  incident  saying  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  being  thrown  to 
the  ground  and  skinning  an  el¬ 
bow.  Many  of  those  responsible 
for  the  attack  apologized. 

McCollum  feels  that  his  at¬ 
tackers  were  at  least  in  part 
“justified”  in  their  anger  to¬ 
ward  the  media. 

McCollum  has  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  his  paper  to 
the  racial  problems  in  Forrest 
City,  and  he  doesn’t  believe  his 
reporting  has  been  one-sided. 

Seeking  equal  righls 

In  recent  years  Forrest  City 
has  experienced  demands  for 
social  justice  for  Negroes  in  the 
face  of  a  migration  of  blacks 
from  the  farms  to  nearby  fac¬ 
tories.  The  pace  toward  equal 
employment  practices  is  report¬ 
edly  running  well  ahead  of  so¬ 
cial  equality. 

Forrest  City  saw  National 
Guardsmen  and  police  enter  the 
city  last  week  to  enforce  a  7 
p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  curfew  imposed 
following  the  alleged  rape  of  a 
teenage  girl  by  three  Negro 
youths  and  the  reported  rape  of 
a  white  housewife. 

By  mid-week,  several  extrem¬ 
ist  white  groups  were  calling  for 
the  hanging  of  the  three  black 
youths,  and  pickets  were  in 
front  of  City  Hall  and  the  police 
station  demanding  that  police 
end  their  “coddling”  of  Negroes. 
The  city’s  population  is  evenly 
divided  between  black  and  white, 
and  it  has  only  been  recently 
that  the  city  has  experienced 


racial  conflict  to  speak  of. 

In  McCollum’s  opinion,  many 
of  the  newsmen  covering  the 
Forrest  City  story  have  not 
been  “responsible”  in  their  cov¬ 
erage.  Most  of  these  are  not 
residents  of  Forrest  City. 

“A  reporter  who  interviews 
a  white  man  walking  down  the 
street  carrying  a  shotgun  —  a 
man  who  should  not  be  carrying 
a  gun  and  is  therefore  not  a 
responsible  citizen — is  not  doing 
a  responsible  job,”  McCollum  de¬ 
clared. 

“Likewise,”  he  said,  “if  a  re¬ 
porter  interviews  only  an  out¬ 
side  black  militant,  one  who  has 
a  pri.son  record  and  has  never 
held  a  job,  then  the  paper  gives 
him  two  columns  on  the  front 
page.  It  is  unjust  and  unfair. 

‘Help  or  sell’ 

“The  question  is  where  do  you 
get  the  true  information?”  Mc¬ 
Collum  asks,  “Are  you  trying  to 
help  the  community  as  a  news¬ 
man,  or  are  you  trying  to  sell 
papers?  A  reporter  must  ask 
himself  when  he  goes  to  cover  a 
story  in  another  location,  ‘What 
■would  I  do  if  I  had  to  live 
here?’  ” 

Editorially,  McCollum  has  ap¬ 
pealed  "for  “unity”  in  the  com¬ 
munity  between  blacks  and 
whites. 

McCollum  said  the  problems 
of  reporting  the  racial  situation 
have  led  him  to  “search  his 
soul,”  to  “retrench”  his  thinking 
as  to  the  role  of  the  newsman. 
He  feels  that  the  community 
media  must  “slow  down”  and 
decide  if  it  is  going  to  stir  up 
trouble  with  poor  reporting,  or 
help  solve  the  problems. 

But  whatever  the  answer,  he 
said,  “we  can’t  ignore  the  situ¬ 
ation.  We  must  continue  to  re¬ 
port  it.” 

New  Newsletler 

Gene  Worstman,  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
has  founded  a  national  weekly 
newsletter  entitled  “Gene 
Worstman’s  White  House  News¬ 
letter”  of  which  he  will  be  the 
editor  and  publisher.  The  letter 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
Presidential  and  White  House 
activities.  Worstman,  a  former 
reporter  with  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Poat-Herald,  was  in 
Scripps-Howard’s  Washington 
Bureau  from  1956  to  1964.  Since 
then  he  has  been  operating  his 
own  public  relations  service. 
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T.T.  Hunt  retires, 
Boyett  is  editor 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Tanner  T.  Hunt  Sr.  put  45 
years  of  newspapering  behind 
him  Saturday  (August  30)  — 
27  of  which  he  spent  as  editor, 
a  tenure  unequalled  by  any  pre¬ 
vious  editor  with  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterpriae  and  Jour¬ 
nal.  His  retirement  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  company. 

Hunt,  who  was  also  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  will  re¬ 
tain  his  position  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

Succeeding  Hunt  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  both  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal  is  Don  Boyett,  who  was 
named  associate  editor  on  March 
1.  Boyett  came  from  Amarillo 
where  he  had  been  managing 
editor  since  1961  of  the  Amaril¬ 
lo  Daily  News  and  Globe-Timea. 

Hunt’s  career  of  45  years  in¬ 
cluded  41  years  with  the  Beau¬ 
mont  papers.  It  began  in  1926 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Boyett  was  a  reporter  for 
five  years  on  the  Amarillo  pa¬ 
pers  before  becoming  managing 
editor.  Prior  to  that  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Elk  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  News  for  four  years. 

Boyett  is  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War. 

• 

Weekend  magazine 
appoint8  editor 

Montreal 

Appointment  of  Frank  Lowe 
as  editor  of  Weekend  magazine 
was  announced  by  W.  A.  Good- 
son,  president  of  Montreal 
Standard  Publishing  Co. 

Weekend  is  a  weekly  supple¬ 
ment  distributed  by  39  Canadian 
newspapers.  Montreal  Standard 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
it,  is  a  subsidiary  of  Montreal 
Star  Ltd. 

Lowe,  formerly  features  editor 
of  Weekend,  succeeds  Craig 
Ballantyne,  editorial  director  of 
the  publication,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

The  resignation  of  Hugh 
Shaw,  executive  editor  of 
Weekend  magazine,  also  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Shaw  will  be  associated 
with  Forster  McGuire  and  Co., 
a  Montreal  public  relations  firm. 


John  F.  Tims 
dies  at  77 

New  Orleans 

John  F.  Tims,  77,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Times  Picayune 
Publishing  Company,  whose 
newspaper  career  began  at  the 
age  of  17,  died  September  2. 

He  worked  his  way  up  on  the 
business  side  of  the  Picayune 
and  Times-Picayune  as  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  business  manager,  treas¬ 
urer,  director  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

He  was  a  junior  employe  when 
the  Daily  Picayune  and  the 
Timea-Democrat  were  merged  to 
become  the  Times-Picayune  in 
1914. 

In  1958  he  bought  the  New 
Orleans  Item  from  the  Stern 
family.  The  same  year  the  Item 
was  consolidated  into  the  States- 
Item,  now  the  city’s  only  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

Tims  became  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
newspapers  in  1952.  When  S.  1. 
Newhouse  bought  the  company 
in  1962  he  retained  Tims  as 
publisher.  Tims  was  honored  on 
several  occasions,  once  on  the 
5()th  anniver.sary  of  the  day  he 
started  to  work  on  the  Pica¬ 
yune,  with  a  testimonial  from 
International  House,  and  was 
presented  with  a  citation  by  its 
president,  Neville  Levy,  that 
noted  “Mr.  Tims’  energy,  vision, 
leadership,  sound  counsel  and 
valued  contribution  to  progress 
of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans 
during  half-a-century  of  hard 
work.” 

In  1957  he  was  honored  at  the 
Weiss  Award  Dinner.  He  was 
presented  with  a  brotherhood 
.plaque  by  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  .Appeal. 

Ashton  Phelps,  president  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Times-Picayune 
and  the  States-Item  said,  “Mr. 
Tims’  life  showed  all  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  American  suc¬ 
cess  story.  His  rise  from  office 
boy  to  publi.sher  and  then  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  was  the  result 
of  ability,  integrity  and  devotion 
to  duty.” 

• 

Biiny  ill  relireiiieiil 

Cleveland 

Maxwell  Riddle,  pets  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  for  30 
years,  retired  September  1.  He 
will  continue  to  write  a  column, 
however,  for  the  Press  and  a 
number  of  other  newspapers, 
judge  dog  shows  in  South 
.America  and  Europe  and  co-edit 
a  multi-volume  dog  encyclopedia 
in  a  German-American  publish¬ 
ing  venture. 
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Publicity  crescendo 
delays  inquest  plan 


Boston 

Judge  Paul  C.  Reardon,  chief 
architect  of  the  code  for  a  fair 
trial,  this  week  knocked  the 
props  from  a  massive  buildup 
for  news  coverage  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  case  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard. 

Confronted  with  evidence  of 
“a  gathering  crescendo  of  pub¬ 
licity”  endangering  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  noted 
jurist  stayed  the  announced  plan 
of  District  Judge  James  A. 
Boyle  to  conduct  an  inquest  into 
the  death  of  Mary  Jo  Kopechne 
on  July  19.  She  was  presumed  to 
have  drowned  in  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  car  which  ran  off  a 
bridge  on  Chappaquiddick 
Lsland. 

Although  Senator  Kennedy 
had  pleade<l  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  leaving  the  scene  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  after  causing  per.sonal  in¬ 
jury  and  had  been  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  (he  was  placed 
on  probation  for  one  year)  his 
lawyers  argued  before  Judge 
Reardon  in  Mas.sachusetts  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  the  inquest 
could  reopen  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  therefore  it  was 
nece.ssary  to  .safeguard  his  in¬ 
terests  against  prejudicial  pub¬ 
licity. 

NcKsmen  accredited 

High  on  the  list  of  objections 
to  the  manner  in  which  Judge 
Boyle  had  proposed  to  conduct 
his  inquiry  was  Kennedy’s  claim 
that  the  judge  had  “accredited” 
103  representatives  of  news 
media  to  be  present  but  would 
exclude  the  general  public. 

Already,  the  Kennedy  petition 
.stated,  the  acts  and  letters  of 
the  district  attorney  and  the 
judge  had  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity  throughout  the  news 
media  of  the  world. 

Judge  Reardon  heard  some  of 
his  own  words  on  the  subject  of 
fair  trial  and  free  press  quoted 
during  the  arguments.  At  one 
point  he  inquired  as  to  the 
author.ship  of  a  statement.  When 
informed  that  it  had  been  taken 
from  a  debate  between  him.self 
and  Clifton  Daniel  of  the  New 
York  Times  he  quipped,  “Well, 
it  must  be  half  right.” 

Judge  Reardon’s  views  on  cur¬ 
tailing  pre-trial  publicity  have 
become  “law”  in  the  code  of 
professional  responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and 
they  are  incorporated  largely  in 
voluntary  press-bar  codes  on 
news  coverage  of  criminal  cases. 

In  his  analysis  (1966)  of  the 


problems  of  fair  trial  and  free 
press.  Judge  Reardon  had 
.stated:  “The  right  to  a  fair  trial 
may  be  substantially  endangered 
by  public  statements  or  by  re¬ 
porting  prior  to  trial  going  be¬ 
yond  a  factual  description  of 
the  person  arrested  and  of  the 
crime  charged  and  a  factual 
statement  of  the  arrest  and  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances.” 

‘Accusatory'  procecdiiiR 

Judge  Boyle  and  District  At¬ 
torney  Edmund  Dinis  took  the 
position  that  the  inquest  was 
similar  to  a  grand  jury  “fact¬ 
finding”  proceeding  and  there¬ 
fore  neither  Senator  Kennedy 
nor  any  other  witnesses  could 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  who 
w'ould  cross-examine  any  wit¬ 
ness. 

Kennedy’s  lawyers  contended 
that  the  inquest  had  become  ‘  ac¬ 
cusatory  rather  than  merely  in¬ 
vestigatory”  and  therefore  he 
was  entitled  to  “due  process”  as 
he  would  be  in  a  criminal  trial. 

Once  he  had  ordered  Judge 
Boyle  to  hold  off  on  his  inquest 
until  the  full  State  Supreme 
Court  could  review  the  Kennedy 
lawyers’  petition.  Judge  Reardon 
warned  all  persons  connected 
with  the  case  against  making 
extra-judicial  statements  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  event  of  a  trial. 

With  the  next  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  scheduled  in  mid- 
October,  there  was  little  for  the 
massed  news  forces  on  Martha’s 
Vineyard  to  do  but  withdraw  for 
the  interim. 

More  than  350  reporters, 
photographers  and  technical 
personnel  from  97  news  organi¬ 
zations  around  the  world  had 
as.sembled  over  the  weekend. 
Special  stands  were  erected  for 
television  cameras  across  the 
street  from  the  Dukes  County 
courthouse  and  scores  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  had  been  run  into  a 
church  basement  nearby. 

According  to  an  NBC  producer 
it  was  costing  each  network 
$17,000  a  day  to  cover  the  in¬ 
quest  story. 

• 

Strike  continues 

Both  sides  met  Tuesday, 
September  2,  in  the  Dayton 
Newspapers  strike  with  a  fed¬ 
eral  mediator.  They  met  in  sep¬ 
arate  rooms  —  management  in 
one,  union  in  another — and  the 
mediator  announced  to  both 
there  had  been  no  progress.  The 
mediator  did  not  set  a  date  for 
another  meeting. 


Lloyd  "Ci«y"  Stewarf 


Miss  Stewart  heads 
Theta  Sigma  Phi 

PlTTSBl’RGH 

Miss  Lloyd  Stewart  of  Fort 
Worth  was  elected  national 
president  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
professional  organization  for 
women  in  communications,  at  the 
close  of  its  60th  anniversary 
meeting  here  August  26.  She  is 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Also  elected  to  two-year  terms 
on  the  board  of  directors  were: 
Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Harris,  Detroit, 
vicepresident  for  professional 
chapters;  Miss  Dorothy  Shuler, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  vicepresident 
for  professional  services,  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Dybiec,  St.  Paul, 
vicepresident  for  development. 

Continuing  on  the  board  are 
Mrs.  Robert  Lovell,  Tucson, 
vicepresident  for  members  at 
large;  Mrs.  Clark  Q.  Snyder, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  vicepresident  for 
student  chapters,  and  Miss 
Susan  Alice  Brown,  Ames,  Iowa, 
treasurer. 

In  honor  of  its  60th  anni¬ 
versary  year,  the  gp'oup  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  plaque  to  the  school  of 
communications  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  in  Se¬ 
attle,  where  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
was  founded  in  1909.  A  special 
guest  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting 
was  one  of  the  founders,  Mrs. 
Georgina  MacDougall  Davis  of 
Seattle. 

TSP’s  national  offices  in 
Austin,  Texas,  are  managed  by 
Mrs.  Harvey  Herbst,  executive 
director. 

Quick  change 

Gene  Harris,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  who  left  three 
weeks  ago  to  join  the  news  staff 
of  Radio  KYW,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
staff  as  Harrisburg  correspond¬ 
ent. 


J-instructor 
devises  code 
for  patients 

Kent,  0. 

In  a  study  endorsed  by  the 
Ohio  Hospital  Association, 
Nancy  Somerick  of  Barberton 
has  drafted  a  suggested  code 
for  Ohio  hospitals  and  news 
media. 

She  notes  that  the  “task  of 
keeping  the  public  informed 
w’hile  protecting  the  privacy  of 
the  hospital  patient  is  a  24-hour 
problem  for  most  health-care  in¬ 
stitutions.” 

Newsmen  are  “under  pressure 
and  must  obtain  information  in 
time  to  meet  strict  deadlines.” 
This  often  brings  them  into 
“conflict  with  members  of  the 
hospital  staff  who  insist  that 
their  first  duty  is  to  protect  the 
w’ell-belng  of  the  patient.” 

Miss  Somerick,  who  will  be 
a  journalism  instructor  at  Kent 
State’s  Wadsworth  and  Stark 
County  branches,  surveyed  228 
Ohio  hospital  administrators 
and  received  150  usable  replies, 
a  66  per  cent  response. 

Fifty-nine  hospitals  rated  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  practices  in  cov¬ 
ering  emergency  and  admissions 
cases  “always  cooperative”  and 
84  as  “usually  cooperative.” 
Ninety-one  hospitals  had  writ¬ 
ten  codes,  but  56  did  not.  Sixty- 
six  hospitals  reported  either 
need  for  a  code  or  revision  of 
their  present  code. 

Copies  of  42  existing  codes 
were  analyzed  in  preparation  of 
a  model  code  for  handling  pa¬ 
tient  information  in  Ohio  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  code  is  indexed  with 
suggested  policies  for  handling 
various  types  of  cases,  police 
matters,  and  news  about  private 
and  public  figures.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  model  information  release 
and  consent  forms. 

An  attorney  who  examined 
the  code  indicated  it  “seems  to 
give  hospitals  and  news  media 
as  much  protection  as  can  be 
expected”  against  charges  of  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy. 

Miss  Somerick  observes  that 
“just  having  a  patient-press 
code  is  no  guarantee  that  rela¬ 
tions”  will  be  improved  or  “the 
patient’s  privacy  will  not  be  in¬ 
vaded.” 

The  code  should  be  circulated 
to  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  health,  medical  and  news 
media  and  the  “policies  must 
be  followed  closely  and  revised 
periodically,”  she  concludes. 

Miss  Somerick  was  public  re¬ 
lations  and  fund  development 
officer  of  Citizens  Hospital  in 
Barberton  in  1967-68. 
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Dies  in  plane  crash 

Philadelphia 

Charles  H.  Thomas,  Federal 
C<  art  reporter  for  the  Phila- 
de'phia  Inqjiirer,  was  killed 
August  24  when  the  single  en¬ 
gine  plane  that  he  was  piloting 
crashed  and  burned  after  takeoff 
at  Langhorne,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  Thomas,  who  was  41  and  a 
member  of  the  Inquirer  staff  for 
si.v  years,  was  a  student  pilot. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Inquirer  he 
had  been  a  policeman  and  a 
rei)orter  with  the  Philadelphia 
edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Couri¬ 
er  and  the  Philadelphia  Tribune, 

*  «  « 

Paul  Briol,  79,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune  photographer;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Rentrop,  78,  retired 
(1969)  after  61  years  with  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star, 
finally  as  city  hall  reporter;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Paul  H.  Garbor,  68,  retired 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (0.)  Labor 
Union  Newspaper,  formerly 
with  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Post 
and  Times  Star  at  Kettering, 
0.;  August  18, 

*  *  * 

Leon  Sanders,  52,  general 
manager  of  the  Manhattan 
(Kans.)  Mercury;  August  26. 

*  *  * 

Kleanor  Early,  60,  writer 
for  INS,  NANA,  the  New  York 
herald  Tribune  and  recently 
for  the  New  York  Times;  Au¬ 
gust  26. 

*  « 

Mayo  C.  Seamon,  68,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  Corp.,  El  Paso, 
Tex.;  president  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1945;  August  23. 

*  *  « 

Richard  V.  Hyer,  66,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  August  28. 

*  *  * 

Leon  Melvin  Lester,  53, 
copy  editor  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
News;  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  August 
22. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Graniti:,  87,  of  Dover, 
N.H.,  one-time  nationally  known 
political  writer;  August  27. 

*  *  * 

Krtoerick  L.  Sibthorp,  81, 
journalist-editor;  onetime  farm 
editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Re- 
vieto;  August  20. 

*  *  * 

Marvin  H.  Pickett,  70,  re¬ 
tired  (1963)  managing  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palla¬ 
dium-Item;  August  21. 

*  *  * 

Don  Greenwood,  62,  news 


editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  for  34  years;  August  15. 

«  •  « 

Kenneth  J.  Bolden,  41,  staff 
writer  and  photographer  of  the 
Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier;  August  18. 

*  *  * 

Rorert  M.  Johnston,  73,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  night  editor  and 
assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  36  years 
August  23 

*  «  * 

Arthur  J.  Strauss,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1967)  managing  editor  of 
the  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle 
and  Morning  News  for  39  years; 
August  18. 

*  *  * 

James  K.  Johnson,  24,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  IPic/tJfa 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon  for 
five  years;  August  17. 

*  *  « 

William  L.  Toms,  72,  out¬ 
door  editor  and  columnist  for 

the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 

and  staffer  since  1926,  who 
served  as  political  reporter  until 
1946;  August  20. 

*  *  * 

Forbes  Rhude,  70,  retired 
(1964)  business  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Press  and  bureau 
chief  in  Vancouver,  Montreal 
and  New  York;  writer  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  Office;  August  21. 

*  *  * 

Building  to  be  sold 
to  keep  OPC  viable 

Survival  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  on  a  basis  of  finan¬ 
cial  good  health  is  now  on  the 
way  to  assurance  through  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  its  differences  with 
the  Correspondents  Fund  of 
OPC. 

The  agreement,  based  on 
prospective  sale  of  the  Club¬ 
house  building  in  East  40th 
Street,  New  York,  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  price  within  a  period  of 
six  months  to  one  year,  will  also 
preserve  the  Fund’s  legal  in¬ 
tegrity.  At  least  during  the  in¬ 
terim,  and  possibly  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  thereafter,  the 
Club  will  continue  in  its  present 
quarters,  with  a  much  more 
stable  financial  outlook  for  the 
future. 

The  core  of  the  agreement  is 
that  the  Corre.spondents  Fund 
will  endeavor  to  sell  the  build¬ 
ing  at  a  .satisfactory  price  with¬ 
in  six  months  or  one  year. 

When  the  sale  takes  place, 
the  Correspondents  Fund  will 
receive  approximately  $800,000, 
recovering  the  $600,000  initial 
inve.stment  in  the  building  plus 
the  $200,000  cost  of  improve¬ 
ments.  Above  that  amount,  the 
Club  and  the  Fund  will  share 
equally,  and  the  Club  will  re¬ 
imburse  the  F'und  for  the  $90,- 
000  which  it  owes  in  back  rent 
and  taxes. 


Help-wanted  index 
shows  slight  rise 

The  help-wanted  advertising 
index  advanced  fractionally  in 
July,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reports.  The 
index  stands  at  209.8  (’57-’59= 
100),  compared  with  209.4  in 
June.  It  is  25  points  above  its 
level  of  a  year  ago.  The  index 
had  been  on  the  downtrend, 
slipping  a  total  of  23  points 


since  March  when  it  stood  at  a 
record  high  of  232. 

Want-ad  volume  declined  in 
five  of  the  nine  regions  meas¬ 
ured.  The  largest  drop  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  England 
region  where  22  points  were 
pared  from  last  month’s  read¬ 
ing. 

The  help-wanted  index  meas¬ 
ures  the  volume  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  52  major  news- 
l)apers  across  the  country. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  ] 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  , 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  i 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634.  ! 

Business  Opportunities  | 

START  OFFSET  PAPBSt  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  ^ 
capital.  NAPSCO  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
IS  W.  22nd  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

HEAHY  FOR  DAILY.  Solid  twice-week¬ 
ly  Western  States  offset  newspaper, 
with  plant  ready  to  go  daily,  but  larks 
financial  capital.  Present  owner  seeks  j 
investment  capital  offering  equity  and/  i 
or  debt  package.  tlOOM  to  J200M  re-  | 
quireil.  Excellent  capital  gains  opi>or-  i 
tunity.  Box  1321,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


Newspaper  Brokers  | 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  | 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-1090 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  i 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  ' 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  ; 
Conduots  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  , 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
times;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Boot  336L  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  S3616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  ‘nils  > 
is  why  wa  insist  on  personal  contact  ' 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488.V8  j 

The  DIAL  Agency  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph;  349-7422.  j 
"America’s  No.  1  Newgpaiier  Broker." 

NEGO’TIA’TORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchcase.  ; 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads-  I 
den,  Ala.  36002.  Phi  (AC  205)  646-3367.  | 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers"  I 
SALES.  SBRVICEIS,  MANAGEMENT  | 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267  ' 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

MEL  HODELL 

Hazen  Oo.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  | 
Upland,  Calif.  91786  714-982-1.595 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER 
Weeklies,  New  York.  New  England. 
844  Sumner,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


a>noi:n(:emk>t.s 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-seat;  4-year  college  city;  $40,- 
000  retail  sales;  good  plant;  growing 
city  ;  6  000  circulation.  Terms ;  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -|-  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one! 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.. 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 

TWO  WESTERN  (30UNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newspapers ;  modern  off¬ 
set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  farm 
area.  Earning  $57,000;  only  $90,000 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  in  isolatecl 
8,000  town.  Much  building  in  progress; 
retail  sales  al>out  25-million;  modern 
plant;  community  offset  press.  Publish¬ 
er  too  old.  Box  1148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNOPPOSED  COUNTY  WEEKLY  in 
Rockies.  Leave  smog  and  move  to  Col¬ 
orado.  Fishing,  hunting,  ski  areas. 
Two-story  brick  building  includes  old 
letterpress  equipment  in  fine  condition. 
3-he<lroom  apartment.  large  living 
room,  2  baths,  kitchen  study.  Expaml- 
ing  area.  Price<l  in  mid  five-figures. 
Box  8,  Fairplay,  Oilo. — 80440. 

WEEKLY  BUYS- Texas:  gross  $260M. 
$4IM  down.  Louisiana;  gross  $190M. 
$61M  down;  gross  $.50M.  $12. 5M  down; 
gross  $.30M.  $6.5M  down.  Write:  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co..  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings.  La.  Ph.  (318)  824-0475. 

COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
South  Wiscoirsin.  Offset;  also  Job  shop. 
$95,000.  'Terms  to  qualifie<l  buyer.  Write 
fully  to: 

J.  N.  WEI.LS  &  COMPANY 
( It' ffkiy  Xcn’st'itffr  Pirision) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton.  III. 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPFJl  GROUP. 
Hudson  Valley,  quality  community 
weeklies,  nsaring  1.50,000;  contract 
printing;  tremendous  growth  area.  Fi¬ 
nancial  ability  proof  required.  Full 
particulars  to  responsible  parties.  Box 
1483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EASTERN  CANADIAN  DAILY,  es- 
tabiishe<l :  4.000  circulation,  record  of 
progress ;  recent  renovations :  new 
buildings  and  equipment.  One  owner¬ 
ship  for  60  years.  Total  gross  sales 
$215,000  plus.  Financial  analysis  and 
appraisals  available.  Box  1456,  Editor 
tt  Publisher. 

FIA>R1DA  OFh'SET  WEEKLY  In  rapid 
growth  are.  $1,80,000.  Must  have  $40M 
cash  available.  M.  R.  Kreblel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. — 67654. 

UNUSUAL  BUT  PROFITABLE  week¬ 
ly  publishing  and  printing  business, 
(..etlerpress.  Asking  price  $75,000.  Har¬ 
ris  Eiisworth.  Broker,  P,  O.  Box  509, 
Koseburg.  Oreg.— 97470. 
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A  VNOl  NCEMEINTS 

Setcspaperit  For  Sale  j 

SOUTHERN  TEXAS  COUNTY-SEAT  , 
exclusive.  Gross  $78,353,  Larsre  popu-  , 
lation.  LetterT*re88.  Send  for  report,  I 
Krehhiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  j 
Kans.— 66801. 

LOS  ANGELES — 50-year-old  suburban 
semi-weekly  offset  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  combination  for  sale  by  owner. 
Approximately  $400,000  irross.  Wife’s 
health  forces  sacrifice  sale.  Good  profit 
picture.  $1.50.000  ~  29Vr  down  — -  bal¬ 
ance  $1,000  month  includin^r  inter¬ 
est.  Real  estate  available  at  six  times 
jrross.  Box  1497,  iklitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  OFFSET  EXCLl’SIVE  week¬ 
ly  in  fast-jrrowinjr  area.  Gross  $.39,000 
plus.  Price  $40,000  —  $12,000  down. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Kans.—  66801 . 


TIRED  OF  THE  RAT  RACE?  Write 
for  more*  information  on  small-town 
weekly  in  B.C.,  Cann<la.  Superb  ikh 
lential;  man  wife  oi>eration  now: 
urr>wth  area.  $17,000  or  will  franchise 
to  sf>und  individuals.  Box  1491,  E^Iitor  ! 
&  Publisher. 

TWO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES  in  I 
Western  Orejfon,  one  plant.  Combim*d 
total  frross  $.56,000.  Or>eratinif  profit 
$16,000.  Priced  to  sell  at  $45,000.  Harris  ! 
Ellsworth.  Broker,  Box  509,  RoseburR, 
Orejf. — 97470.  | 


COLORADO  EAST  SLOPE  OFFSET 
pa|>er  jrrossinjf  over  $100,000.  Has  own 
plant.  $13,500  down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho, 
Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.-  66801, 

TEXAS  DAILY  (NORTH  HALF)  —  I 
$245,000:  must  have  $7.5M  cash  to  | 
swinfr.  Marion  R.  Krebiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton.  Kans. —  67654. 


Netritpapern  Wanted 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  WANTED,  pre¬ 
ferably  near  Milwaukee  or  suburha ; 
iMit  not  more  than  100-miles  from  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Principals  only.  Lew  Breyer 
&  Associates.  316  E.  Silver  Spring 
Dr.  Milwaukee,  Wise.— 53217, 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
interested  in  small  daily  nr  large  week¬ 
ly  with  manager-ownership  potential. 
Box  ITiOT,  E<litor  &  Puhlisher. 


Public  Notice  | 

NEWRPAI'KIl  MANAOHMEXT  RiafINARS 
for  newspaper  executives  such  as 
managers,  department  heads  and  their 
chief  assistants.  Paramus,  N.  J.  — 
Oct.  13-17;  Washington,  D.  C. — Oct. 
20-24 :  Atlanta,  Ga. — Nov.  3-7.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call:  Book-  | 
er  Associates,  Inc.,  4641  Montgomery 
Ave.  Bethesda,  Md.— 20014.  Ph :  (301)  ! 
656-1 3«4. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ' 
Feature*  Arailahle 


“NEWSBEAT"  ideas  for  active,  enter¬ 
prising  newsrooms.  Over  500  use  Itl 
Twice  monthly.  $2.26-a-month.  News- 
features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St., 
Louis.  Mo.— 63122. 


“FOOLS.  DEIVILS  and  MADMEN”— 
Provocative,  personal  daily  column.  For  I 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


Fillers 

FIVE  COLUMNS  a  week.  Repros.  too. 
•Sample  Free.  .SNAPPY  FILLER.S.  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville.  Ky.  40206, 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINt;— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11281 
(AC  212)  JAckton  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIE.S 


C.omposing  Room 


LINOTYPE,  MODEL  33 
Ser.  No.  67279 
“RANGEMASTER” 

equipped  with  four  pocket 
mold  dkk,  four  good  50  em 
molds,  electric  pot,  dual 
Microtherm  temperature  con¬ 
trols,  MerKenthaler  hydra- 
quadder,  Mohr  saw,  four  90- 
channel  Rangema-ster  maga¬ 
zines,  an  excellent  selection 
of  Vogue  and  Spartan  mats, 
sizes  12-thru  30  pt.  Available 
immediately.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  ROTRESENTATTVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


JU.STOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-080.34.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

NEAR-NEW  FISHER  PROCESSOR  for 
photo-tyt>eaetting  paper.  Model  A  (12'), 
82,750;  Photon  713  lenses:  6  pt,  14  pt. 
8225  etu;h  (guaranteed);  Simplex  motor 
driven  lielt  dryer  for  photo  paper,  8250. 
Autotypist,  with  ITS  coding  (ideal  for 
computer  typesetting),  $1,750  ;  Photon 
VIS  Matrix  Drum,  8975.  Write  North¬ 
west  Photo  Type,  4308  Jones  Ave.  N. 
E.,  Renton,  Washington  98065. 


ATP  SAW  TRIMMER,  model  MC: 
Hammond  32  Strip  Cabinet.  Both  for 
8150.00.  Eight  cabinets  hand  set  type 
20  cases  each,  variety  of  fonts  in  vari¬ 
ous  type  faces.  Bay  City  Tribune,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  1661,  Bay  City,  Tex. — 
77414.  (AC  713)  246-6655. 


UNOTYPE  ELECTRON 

Ser.  No.  72258 

available  noiw.  Equipped  with  two 
magazines,  four  pocket  mold 
disk,  four  alternating  molds,  hy¬ 
draulic  justification,  electric  pot 
with  dual  Microtherm  tempera¬ 
ture  controls,  mold  cooling  blow¬ 
er,  model  TOU75  Fairchild  op¬ 
erating  unit,  heavy  duty  drive, 
new  style  mat  shifter,  complete 
with  TTS  .mats.  A1  condition. 
Improve  your  straight  matter 
production.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  contact; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
K.oixas  City,  Mbsourl  64108 

AC  kill  221-1)060 


ELROD,  electric  feeder,  11  molds; 
Model  8  Linotype;  Linotype  chairs  and 
cabinets;  Rouse  miterer:  Hammond 
Glider  saw;  tubular  router,  mat  roller; 
assortment  of  galleys.  El  Dorado 
(Kans.)  Times. 

l',4  YEAR  OLD  SET  FRIDEN  Justo- 
writers.  8-pt.  Humboldt.  Three  months 
service  contract.  Going  Compugraihic. 
Assume  lease  $146  month,  balance 
$.3700.  Available  Sept.  30.  (AC  218) 
751-3740,  Mr.  Williams,  Bemidji,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


I  MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITER  RECORDER.  12-pt. 
i  Galvin,  reproducer.  8-pt.  Humbolt.  used 
two  years.  Good  condition.  Both  $2,000 
in  Friden  shipping  boxes.  Daily  News, 
Box  79,  Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 


SSn*  JUSTIFIED  cold  type  or  use  as  I 
office  machine.  New  IBM  Executive,  | 
!  model  D,  10-pt.  Roman  face.  Guaran- 
I  teed.  Germann  Publishing,  Node,  Wyo.  I 

j  —82228. 

WILL  ACCEPT  reasonable  offer  on  ; 
Model  36  Linotype,  3  years  old. 
S#72279  Mixer.  Two  wide  90  main, 
two  72  main,  four  side  magazines,  six 
pocket  mold  disc  for  48-36-14-24-14 
special,  10-point.  Hydroquadder,  blow¬ 
er  and  Mohr-Lino-Saw.  Electric  pot. 
Margach  Feeder.  Spartan,  Metro  anil 
Erbot  mats;  also,  rebuilt  E'airchild  ^ 
Scan-A-Sizer  (65-85)  line  screen,  4  | 
years  old.  The  Index-Journal  Co.,  P.  , 
O.  Box  1018,  Greenwoixl  S.  C. — 29646. 


UNOTYPE  ELECTRON 

Ser.  No.  70960 

equipped  with  one  magazine, 
four  pocket  mold  disk  with  four 
alternating  molds,  hydraulic  jus¬ 
tification,  220  volt  electric  pot 
with  dual  Microtherm  controls, 
mold  cooling  blower,  metal  feed¬ 
er,  model  TOU75  Fairchild  TTS 
operating  unit,  new  style  heavy 
duty  drive,  all  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  deliver,  install,  and 
put  in  operation  on  your  floor. 
Check  our  low  price.  For  further 
information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  (herry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missnigi  64108 

AC  816  221-9060 


GET  THE  LEAD  OUTI  Use  jm.  Dur¬ 
alumin  Base  and  get  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Me<lina,  Ohio. 


SAVE  THE  PRICE  OF 
THE  MIDDLEMAN! 

FIR.ST  QUALITY  EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 
Linotype,  Comet  300—2  magazines 
First  $9,000.  takes  it. 

Linotype,  Model  6  with  TTS  . .  2,600 
Linotype,  Model  13  with  TTS  ..  1,600 
Linotyt)e,  Model  14  with  TTS  ,,  1,400 
Ludlow  (No.  6697)  two  cabinets  40 
fonts,  13  sticks  (1  self-centering)  less 

than  half  price  at . $7,000 

Hammond  Trim-o-Saw  . $  800 

-  -Contact — 

Gary  B.  Gaier,  Gen.  Manager 
CHIPPEWA  HERALD-TELEGRAM 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wise. — 54729 
or  phone  715-723-5515 

FOR  SALE 

Immediate  delivery 
LINOTYPE  COMET 

Ser.  No.  3406 

.300  scries,  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  four  alternating 
molds,  mat  glide  system,  TTS 
adaptor  keyboard,  and  high 
speed  TTS  operating  unit,  two 
light  weight  magazines,  mold 
cooling  blower,  V-belt  drive, 
metal  feeder,  all  standard 
equipment.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Save  over  50%  of  new 
cost. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
_ AC  816  221-9060 _ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


UNOTYPE  COMET 


Ser.  No.  2558 
equipped  with  two  magazines, 
TTS  adaptor  keyboard,  high 
speed  TTS  operating  unit, 
electric  pot,  V-belt  drive,  four 
pocket  mold  disk,  two  alter¬ 
nating  molds,  metal  feeder, 
mold  cooling  blower,  all 
standard  equipment.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  b^n  wfcll  main¬ 
tained,  Is  in  A-1  condition. 
For  further  information  con¬ 
tact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
I  High  speed  Linofilm  photo  unit  and 
I  Linofilm  keyboard.  Available  late 
Oct.  -  early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub. 
Co..  P.  O.  Box  130.  Kent.  Wash.— 
98031.  or  call  (206)  852-34.34  Kent. 

Wash. 


Composing  Room  Aids 

OVERHAUL,  REPAIR  and  Mo<lifica- 
tion  of  Justape,  Linasec  and  some  Pho¬ 
ton  Systems — Onnpugraphic  and  Pho- 
ton-traine<l  iiersonnel.  Ph:  (AC  617) 
438-3501. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

6-STATTON  DEXTB^l  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


AUTOMATIC  FOLDING  AND  TYING 
machine  for  mailroom.  Ties  up  to  10.- 
000  papers  per  hour.  This  piece  of 
equipment  has  been  in  use  at  Thr 
Bakersfield  Californian  for  wveral 
years.  Stories  and  pictures  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  were  seen  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Selling  due  to  contemplated  automation 
of  entire  mailroom.  The  Bakersfield 
Californian.  P.  O.  Bin  440,  Bakers¬ 
field  Calif.— 93302. 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
5  Head — 24  Pockets 
See  in  operation.  Available  Nowl 
Contact  Purchasing  Dept., 

IxM  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  NafI  Puhlish- 
ers'  Supply  (NAPS(^).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

5— RELIEFOGRAPHS— all  in  excellent 
condition. 

2— H-PRINTERS. 

2 — POLLARD  ALLING  mailing  ma¬ 
chines  with  chain  conveyor,  rebuilt 
December.  1968.  $600  worth  of  new 
spare  parts. 

2— 12  ft.  POWER  CONVEYORS  with  1 
HP — 1736  RPM  geared  motor  drive. 
9— P.  A.  LIST  PUNfTHES. 

1—6'  X  6'  STEEL  MAILING  TABLE 
with  storage  shelves  and  two  sack  racks. 

3—  Metal  P.  A.  REEL  TABLES  with 
reel  standards. 

1— Roof  EXHAUST  FAN  with  cover¬ 
rated  at  1040 — CFM  (less  motor). 
Contact:  Jim  Robinson,  Stauffer  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  616  Jeiferiion  St.,  ro* 
peka,  Kans.— 66607.  Ph:  (AC  913)  FL 
7-4421. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Stereotype  Equipment 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


FAIRCHILD  Console 
Dui'lex  S-paice  press; 
celsior  pt.  Need 

Times,  Lakewood,  N,  J 
363  0230. 


Scan-A-Graver: 
one  Font  Ex¬ 
space.  Daily 
l._08701.  (201) 


.SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
PLANT  ACQUISITION 
FAlilCHILD  FOLDER  from  Color  Kin* 
prc'^s.  Folds  or  at  18,000  IPH. 
'  34.000. 

•  G.E.  DC  MOTORS,  one  20  H.P.,  an¬ 
other  30  H.P.  Variators  and  controls. 
Use<i  on  Fairchild  C.K.  presses.  $2,000 
and  $3,000. 

FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Fairchild 
Color  Kinir.  1-year-old.  Cost  $10,000. 
Will  sell  for  $.1,000. 

FAIRCHILD  ROLL  STANDS.  40* 
driven.  Perfect  condition.  $700  each. 
ACUMETER  PASTER  now  on  Fair- 
child  folder.  Cost  $1,000.  Will  sell  for 
$40(1. 

HULAN  FILM  PUNCH.  Paae  size. 

$200. 

NuARC  LINE  UP  TABLE.  Model 
RR4IF.  $500. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  SET.  10-Pt. 
Recorder.  8-pt.  Newstext  Reproducer. 
Always  under  service.  Wired  for  mo¬ 
tor  punch.  $2,500  for  set. 

FRIDEN  MOTOR  PUNCH.  Cost  $900. 
Will  sell  for  $500. 

HEADLINER  Mo<lel  820.  Like  new. 
$800. 

NuARC  FLIP  TOP  30x40  platemaker. 
$400. 

VARITYPER.  Mcxlel  660-F.  $800. 

Call  or  write  J.  Neal  Cadieu,  The 
Daily  Journal,  Rockinirham,  N.  C.  — 
28379.  Phone  (919)  895-4056. 


FOR  SALE;  VANDERCOOK  (model 
604)  four  color  proof  press.  Rebuilt  by 
factory  with  new  press  guarantee  in 
1963;  excellent  condition;  also  some 
other  letterpress  equipment.  AH  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Star-Banner,  P,  O. 
Box  490,  Ocala,  Fla.— 32670. 


BARGAIN— FOR  SALE 
4-UNIT  (64-PAGE) 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS 
22%*  Cutoff 

Tri-Color  Unit  Superimpose<l 
Good  Condition 
Late  Drive — Geared  at  32M 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
Located  Florida 
Available  Summer  of  1970 
Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  S-uniU 
with  one  color  hump.  New  1967.  Wood 
Pony  and  all  stereo  equipment.  All 
perfect  condition.  Will  sell  all  or  part: 
also  complete  hot-metal  composing  room 
equipment  now  available.  Contact 
Jesse  Bailey,  Tri-Cities  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  219  W.  Tenn.  St..  Florence,  Ala. 
—35630. 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRESS 
5  Units.  22%*  cut-off,  90*  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
52,600  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  £.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
la  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


roUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606— 
22%  cut  off  60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
—Cutler-Hammer,  Cline— with  100  HP 
--AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
pnose  contact  Thomas  L.  Adsuns,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  CV>..  Lexington, 
Kentucky  40607. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21)^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Mnveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
4«  Turnables. 

LoeaUd:  N.Y.  Post 
AvailabI*:  Nowl 
Priced:  Most  attractively 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  five  unlU 
with  .Suburban  folder.  Less  than  three 
old,  installed  September  1966.  Ex- 
Mllent  condition.  Includes  quarter  page 
folder  and  Baldwin  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Available  October  '69.  Press  is 
presently  on  production.  Larger  and 
faster  press  being  installed,  only  rea- 
•jn  for  sale.  Write  or  call  R.  Jack 
Jishm.in,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Morristown, 
Ttnn..  or  AC  616.  681-8860. 


SPARE  PARTS  FOR  SECURITY  .  .  . 
HOE  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

Need  to  remove  press  from  building. 
PRICE:  YOUR  PRESS  if  you  remove. 
HOE — S/N  2299  special,  6  units,  2 
folders,  22%*  cut-off,  conveyor  and 
accessories;  rollers,  conveyor,  folder, 
gears,  ink  tank  with  pump  'and  ac¬ 
cessories  in  fair  condition. 

Write  or  call :  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 
Box  100,  Lawrence,  Mass.  01842.  (AC 
617)  686-4171. 


BEAUTIFUL  16-PAGE  UNITUBE 
Bargain.  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 
Ph;  Joe  Nixon  (219)  66.3-2131. 


24-PAGB  GOSS  DBE-A-TUBE  #143, 
upper  former,  automatic  tension,  re¬ 
winder  reversible  units,  side  register 
cylinders:  complete  stereo  included. 
Available  late  August.  Write:  Produc¬ 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Post-Register,  Box 
1800.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho — 83401. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS,  207,  20  page  decker  with  portable 
color  fountain  complete  with  all  stereo 
equipment  plus  mat  roller  and  Kemp 
4200  lb.  gs-fired  metal  pot. 

MAKE  AN  OFFER  ON  ALL  OR  PART 
Eiquipment  is  good  and  well  cared  for. 
—Contact — 

Gary  B.  Gaier,  Gen.  Manager 
CHIPPEWA  HERALD-TELEGRAM 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wise. — 64729 
Phone  715-723-6616 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#164A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7666,  in  excellent  condition. 
High-sp^  (4  plates  per  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press  plate 
casting.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router 
MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe  curved 
plate  router,  serial  #746  (old).  Two 
Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Fiat  easting  De¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  pot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist,  6959  S.  Harlem, 
Chicago.  Ill.  —  60638.  (312)  6,86-8800. 
ext.  1. 
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I  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
I  New  Style 

I  TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
j  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  -  23 A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


j  Wanted  To  Buy 

I  USED  CUTLER-HAMMBHt  light-weight 
i  newspaper  conveyor.  Will  consider 
I  whole  conveyor  or  parts  to  build  one. 

I  Write  or  call:  Richard  P.  Murchake. 
I  Capital  Press  Gazette.  Inc.,  213  West 
St..  Annapolis,  Md.— 21401.  (301)  268- 
5011. 


j  URBANITE  UNIT  (S)  WANTED, 
j  Growing  Fiorida  daily  neeils  one  or 
I  two  more  Goss  Urbanite  units  imme¬ 
diately.  Write  Box  1606,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
liser,  giving  asking  price  and  date 
:  available. 


SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 
If  you  are  acquainted  in  the  South¬ 
east,  like  to  travel,  are  experienced  in 
newspaper  advertising,  can  communi¬ 
cate  with  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  managers,  and  are  looking 
for  a  compensation  plan  that  pretty 
much  lets  you  write  your  own  ticket, 
we  may  have  just  what  you  want.  We 
publish  a  well-known  newspai>er  mat 
service  an<i  have  an  opening.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  suburban  com¬ 
munity  offset  weekiy.  Asheville.  N.C.- 
Greenville,  S.C.  area.  Excellent  earn¬ 
ings.  Write:  Cimmunity  Newspapers, 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -  PIJBLLSHER 
wnnteil  for  growth  suburban  weekly 
newspapers.  Prefer  man  l>etween  29 
and  44,  who  is  an  intellirant,  creative, 
aggressive,  well-baiancerL  community- 
minded  newspaiierman.  Experience  on 
top  suburban  weekiies  or  dailies  heipful. 
but  not  absoluteiy  necessary. 

Piease  send  confidential  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirement8  and  references  to 
Box  1494.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Our  employees  kmm'  of  this  opportunity. 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


AdminiMtratire 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man* 
atce  central  offset  printinfc  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity  ; 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  he  \ 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  proc*  i 
ess.  ^nd  resume  to  Box  1320,  Eiditor  . 
&  Publisher.  , 

{^irrulatian 

DO  YOir  AGREE  WITH  ME  that 
touchinir  the  lives  of  65  l>oys  through 
circulation  management  is  one  of  the 
great  opiKirtunities  of  your  life? 

CAN  YOU  LfK)K  BEYOND  a  city’s 
limit  anfl  evaluate  the  true  tadential 
of  a  newspaiier? 

CAN  .YOU  WEIGH  the  "pros”  and 
“cons”  of  motor  routes  versus  mail 
subscriptions  ? 

IS  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  as 
much  a  part  of  you  ns  the  hlofal  in  . 
your  bloo^l  stream?  i 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  like  to  blast  off  i 
from  9,400  to  12,000,  to  13.000,  to  j 
15,000  an<l  lierome  a  part  of  a  win¬ 
ning  team  that  has  develoiK^l  one 
of  America’s  outstanding  community  i 
newspapers  ?  I 

WRITE,  giving  complete  resume  and  ; 
also  a  personal  evaluation  of  the  role 
of  circulation  in  a  new8pa|»er’s  growth 
to:  Walt  Dear,  Gleaner-Journal,  Box  | 
4,  Henderson,  Ky. —  42420. 


Circulation 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  promotion  man- 
HKer,  district  manager,  or  superviror 
who  desires  to  express  his  promotion 
and  sales  ability  by  serving  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday,  daily.  Chart  Area  3.  Box 
1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  BALL-OF-FIRE  nee<l- 
e<l  as  Circulation  Manager  for  6-day 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  tabloid 
(newsstand  distributed)  to  join  our 
hard-hitting  executive  team.  Help  us 
grow.  A  ground  floor  opportunity  for 
the  right  man  that  cannot  miss  I  Send 
complete  resume  including  past  earn¬ 
ings,  to  Box  1471,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SUPERVISOR  for  metropoliUn  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Growing  organization 
— excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  :  good  salary,  above-average  l)en- 
efits.  Our  circulation  people  know  of 
this  ad.  Send  resume  to  Box  14.52, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  application 
will  lie  held  in  confidence. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10-1.5M 
Zone  2  a.m.  Marketing  and  sales  ability 
ns  well  ns  cost-consciousness  more  im¬ 
portant  than  extensive  experience.  Com¬ 
plete  authority  and  responsibility  for 
circulation  dvelopment.  operations  and 
distribution.  Bonuses  ba.s^  upon  cir¬ 
culation  growth  and  cost  performance; 
must  lie  capable  of  budgeting  both 
anti  meeting  goals.  Send  resume  to 
Box  11.5.5,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED 

Adverliting  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
(Payable  wifb  order) 

4-wtekt .  SI  00  per  lint,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  .  S1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1  week  . . .  11.30  per  line. 

Could  flee  sreraie  words  per  line 
3  lines  ntlnlmum 
(No  skbreelotloas) 

AM  50c  for  bos  serrice 
Alr-siail  sonlce  on  box  nusibon  also 
inHablc  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  anewertnf 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted’  adf 
Respondents  desirini  to  aeeld  lond- 
Ini  a  resuni)  to  specific  newspapers 
or  orianlaliens  can  still  da  n  by 
placina  aoie  In  an  aowlepe  ad- 
drtssed  to  “ClassHled  DepaAaenP* 
aleni  with  a  note  IlstIni  lbs  tea- 
panies  you  da  nat  wish  yaur  appll- 
catien  to  reach.  We  wUI  strtoa  the 
aiattar  far  yau. 


”AU  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS” 

d-wetks  .  $1.50  per  lint,  ptr  Issue 

3-wetks . $1.60  per  lint,  ptr  Issue 

2-wtcks . $1.70  ptr  Ihw.  per  htut 

l-week  .  $1.80  ptr  lint. 

DISPUkV - CLASSINED 

The  use  of  bardtrs,  boldface  type,  cub 
or  other  decorations,  chanpes  your  classl- 
•ed  M  to  display.  The  rate  far  display 
classibed  Is  $3  15  ptr  aftte  lino— $44.10 
ter  calunm  Inch  ■Iniauoi  spaa. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIME 
Tootday.  4:30  PM 

Box  nwnktrs.  which  art  tailed  ach  dor 
as  they  art  rtairtd.  art  solid  far  l-yoo 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  TbM  Avo..  N.  Y„  N.  T.  10023 
(AC  212)  Plato  2-7«S0 


PEKl ENCFT)  circulation  man  needed 
for  growing  5-day  daily  in  beautiful 
Golden.  Colorado.  Must  be  strong  on 
sales  and  organization.  Wonderful  op- 
|M)rtunity  for  young  man  who  can  pro¬ 
duce.  W’rite  or  call  Bill  King,  1000- 
10th  St.,  Golden.  Colo.  -8Q401.  (AC 
mu  279-5541. 


Classified  Advertising 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  good  man 
to  sell  classified-display  advertiaing. 
We're  a  6-day  evening  newspaper  with 
45,000  plus  circulation,  located  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Excellent 
working  conditions  in  modern  plant. 
Good  salary,  based  on  experience,  plus 
commission  and  profit-sharing  plan.  We 
are  an  employe-owned  organization. 
Send  resume  to  Robert  Powell.  CAM. 
Palo  Alto  Times.  P.  O.  Box  300  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.— 94302. 

CLA.SSIFIEI)  MANAGER  —  Rapidly- 
grownig  .36,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  2  seeks  top-flight  classified  man 
to  assume  full  responsibility  of  the 
rlaHsifie<l  department.  Member  of  group 
,  considered  first  in  the  newspa|>er  field. 
Prr-fer  applicant  from  Zone  1  or  2. 
Write  Box  1518.  Erlitor  Si  Publiser. 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

EXPANDING  STAFF  —  California’s 
fastest-growing  daily  in  Bay  Area 
needs  aggressive,  competent  ad  sales¬ 
man.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Fine  climate  liv¬ 
ing,  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
colleges.  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write 
or  ’phone  Dick  Holst,  Contra  <^osta 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  94596.  Phone— (416)  935-2526. 


CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
or  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
award-winning  newspaper  of  6.500  cir¬ 
culation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  population.  Top 
pay,  hospital  and  surgical  plan :  pay 
while  sick:  liberal  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  plan,  both  fully  com¬ 
pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant ;  two  week’s  paid  vacation.  We 
pay  moving  expenses.  Write  details; 
strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner  Corp..  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714; 
or  ’phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC-219) 
824-0322. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  daily  in  Southern  California 
coastal  city.  Goo<l  salary,  substantial 
group  insurance  plan  and  lucrative  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  Bright  future  with  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  applicant  who 
can  qualify.  Air-mail  all  particulars  to 
Box  1460,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


JEWISH  MONTHLY  seeks  ad  sales¬ 
man  in  S.  C.  Experience  helpful.  I^rge 
commission.  Write  to  Editor,  Times- 
Outlook.  530  Southeastern  Bldg.. 
Greenslwro.  N.C. — 27401. 


"JUST  A  JOB 
OR  A  CHANCE" 

VA'HICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  TOu  are  seeking  Just  a  job,  don’t 
call,  but  if  you  are  an  ad  man 
capable  of  moving  to  the  top  in  our  j 
growing  organization  .  .  . 

GIVE  YOURSELF  A  CHANCE  j 

Call  us  collect  at 
1-419-626-6600 
Ask  for  Primo  C^sali 

Find  out  why  you  i 

should  act  now —  | 

You’ll  be  glad  you  did!  ^ 


NATIONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Join  a  unique  anti  pace-setting  national 
advertising  department,  representing 
Rockford’s  single  rate  newspapers.  Ex- 
eellent  salary  and  bonuses.  Previous 
national  experience  desirable.  Duties 
include  travel  to  contact  advertisers 
and  agencies  direct; 

For  full  details, 
ufite  or  ’phone: 

Personnel  Department 
ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
Rockford,  III.  61106 
Phone:  815-962-4433 


Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR — Direct  afternoon  paper 
staff  in  metropolitan  area  free  of  smog 
and  congestion.  Are  you  aggreesive, 
interested 'in  local  and  regional  affairs  7 
We  need  a  professional  with  ability, 
originality— a  leader  and  a  teacher.  In 
Zone  6.  with  plenty  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  Write  Box  1404,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  sporU, 
can  write  and  want  free  rein  for  your 
ideas,  try  us  I  'This  10,000  offset  p.m. 
daily  ne^s  a  sporta  editor.  For  mors 
details,  call  or  write  Jack  Howey  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind. 
—46970.  Ph:  (317)  473-6641. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  journal  of 
science  and  public  affairs.  We  provide 
objective  information  about  military 
and  peaceful  usea  of  nuclear  energy, 
CBW,  pollution.  Now  expanding  rapid¬ 
ly,  seeking  wider  national  audience. 
Science  and  science  writing  background 
required.  Send  resum4,  sample*  of 
work,  state  salary  requirement:  Per¬ 
sonnel.  ENVIRONMENT  438  North 
Skinker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 6S1S0, 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for  | 
daily  in  Northern  Calif,  with  6,000  i 
circulation.  Send  full  detail*,  refer¬ 
ence*.  experience,  and  aalary  require¬ 
ment*  to  Box  1398,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  ' 


NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced— able  to 
think  quickly — write  bright  heads — and 
lay  out  intereating  pages.  Will  direct 
news  staff  of  five.  Salary  comiwtitive. 
Sportsman’s  dream  in  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  fishing,  hunting  skiing  and 
other  outdoor  activities  abound.  Good 
community  for  family.  Job  opens 
.Sept.  5.  Send  resum4  to  Harry  L.  El¬ 
liott,  Daily  Courier,  P.  O.  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR-SLOT  MAN:  If  yon 
have  experience,  ambition,  leadership 
qualities,  and  can  lay  out  pagM,  writ* 
heads,  supervise  people — oxereiae  gixxl 
news  judgment  and  come  up  with 
idea* — ws  have  a  spot  for  you.  No 
smog  or  congestion ;  clean  air  com¬ 
bined  with  metropolitan  advantages. 
Minnesota.  Interest^?  Writ*  Box  1378, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  NEEDED 
to  round  out  staff  of  one  of  South’s 
top  newspaper  combinations.  Good  pay 
— excellent  fringe  benefits — secure  fu¬ 
ture  for  reporter  with  exi>erience  to 
do  the  job  in  a  fast-growing  industri¬ 
al  city  of  over  180  000.  The  State  Ca¬ 
pital — home  of  LSU  ...  an  ideal 
community  in  which  to  work.  Write: 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Personnel 
Mgr.,  State-Times  A  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  70821,  giving  i>ersonal  da¬ 
ta,  education,  experience  and  refer- 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  has  open- 
ing  for  experienced  reporter  but  will 
also  consider  recent  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate  who  is  interested  in  news-report¬ 
ing,  and  feature  writing.  Chance  to 
use  imagination  here.  Some  desk  work. 
Salary  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  experience.  Applicants  interested 
contact:  Mr.  Verne  A.  Hoffman.  Di¬ 
rector  of  News  and  Editorials,  Jour¬ 
nal  Times.  212  Fourth  Street,  Racine 
Wisconsin  63403. 


OPENING  for  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  Kentucky  daily.  Submit  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  needs 
top  news-editorial  man  with  potential 
to  become  publisher.  Must  be  producer, 
a  leader,  one  fascinated  with  news- 
papering.  Rewarding,  challenging  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Write  fully.  John 
W.  Nash,  Winsted  Evening  Citizen. 
Box  499.  Winsted,  Conn. — 06098. 


REPORTERS  2-3  years'  experience,  to 
train  for  newsroom  executive  positions 
with  rapidly-expanding  group.  Call  Bob 
Paulos,  peraon-to-person,  collect  (208) 
664-9156,  or  write:  Hagadone  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho — 83834. 


RESEARCH  AND  WRITE  NEWS  and 
feature  stories  about  people  and  prod¬ 
ucts  in  building  field  for  monthly 
company  magazine.  Heavy  volume  of 
stories  needs  "pro.”  Desirable  to  use 
camera.  Location :  Western  state  with 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  and  skiing. 
Send  resumd.  Xerox  of  one  by-line 
story  and  salary  desired.  Box  1435, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITER 
Wanted:  Newspaperwoman,  Journalism 
graduate  or  experienced,  with  imagin 
ation,  resourcefulness  and  ability,  to 
provide  strong  emphasis  on  features, 
interviews,  food  and  fashions,  in  the 
women's  pages  of  prize-winning  82,000 
afternoon  daily,  ^ne  6. 

Permanent  job,  profit-sharing — many 
other  liberal  benefits  for  professional 
staff  working  in  high-clasa  building. 
If  you  want  to  be  No.  2  among  four 
women  contributing  to  24-28  exciting 
women’s  pages  weekly,  write  Box  1438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS) — Experienced  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter  and  deskman, 
on  metropolitan  Midwest  evening  daily 
in  Zone  6.  In  addition  to  usual  fring* 
benefits,  chance  to  develop  with  pro¬ 
gressive  staff.  Send  clips  reaum4.  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected  to  Ernsst 
E.  Williams,  Eiditor,  The  News-Senti- 
nal.  Port  Wayne.  Ind.— ^6802. 


SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN 
Bright  writing  and  imaginative  layout 
make  a  good  sports  page  sing.  If  yon 
can  supply  either,  or  both,  contact 
Bill  Lane.  Sporta  Eiditor,  Kingnport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

HONEYMOON  WITH  US! 
One-man  bureau  in  Southwest  Vir 
ginia;  ideal  first  or  second  job  for 
young  married  J-grad  with  writing 
and  photo  talent.  Live  in  a  small 
town,  develop  news  and  features  from 
two  counties  for  live-wire  middle  siisil 
daily.  Plenty  of  time  to  hunt  flsli  and 
enjoy  the  scenery.  Write  (Including 
feature  samples)  to  Managing  Elitor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


NE'VS  WRITER — One  of  the  top  spoti 
on  a  reporting  staff  of  12  will  be 
ope'i  Sept.  1.  Requires  skill  in  inter¬ 
viewing  professional  people  and  an 
essi -to-read  writing  style.  Excellent 
opi><>rtunity  for  a  reporter  with  2  or 
3  y.-ars  experience  now  working  on  a 
daily  of  25,000  or  less.  Interest  in 
eduiation,  medicine,  industrial  tech¬ 
nology  and  social  problems  will  en¬ 
large  your  opportunity  for  profession¬ 
al  growth,  l^is  is  an  Eastern  morn¬ 
ing  newspai>er  offering  suburban-rural 
living.  Please  reply  promptly  with  full 
resume  with  examples  of  your  writing 
to  iiox  1489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  Chicago  magazine.  Strong  fea¬ 
ture  writing  required.  tlO.OOO  range. 
Send  resumi  Box  1474,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  51,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
—08602. 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  with  in¬ 
terest  in  photography,  who  knows 
West  Coast.  Key  position  with  small 
creative  team  in  ideal  college  town. 
Salary  over  $850 — starting  immediate¬ 
ly.  Vocational  Education  Productions, 
California  State  Polytechnic  College. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. — 93401. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Here’s  an  important  assistant  editor¬ 
ship  on  an  international  magazine  that 
uniquely  blends  the'  general  and  the 
organizational  and  keeps  you  coming 
happily  to  work.  Are  you  an  experi¬ 
ence  journalist?  Have  you  a  highly 
develop^  feature  sense,  a  sensitive 
blue  pencil,  a  healthy  motivation,  a 
good  education  7  'This  may  be  for  you 
and  vice  versa.  The  name  of  the  book  is 
THE  ROTARIAN.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resumd  to: 

ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Avenue 
Evanston.  Illinois  60201 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 


Our  16,000-plus  circulation,  6-column 
format,  offset,  photo-comp  evening 
daily  offers  opportunity  for  young  man 
of  abilities  proven  as  city  editor  or 
assistant  on  larger  daily,  or  managing 
editor  on  smaller  paper.  Pay  appro¬ 
priate.  Fringe  benefits  include  pai^r 
paying  for  hospitalization  and  major 
m^ical  insurance  of  dependents  as 
well  as  of  staffer.  Co-ed  college  offers 
graduate  degrees.  Good  climate.  Phone 
or  write:  Talbot  or  Wayne  Patrick,  or 
Roger  Sovde.  Evening  Herald.  P.  O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill  S.  C.— 29730.  Ph: 

(S03)  827-7161. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-REPORTER: 
also  reporter  with  less  experience,  or 
trainee.  Both  positions  a  challenge. 
WriU:  A.  M.  MounUin,  Daily  Eagle, 
Claremont,  N.  H. — 03743.  _ 


REPORTER  to  handle  educational  beat 
plus  some  feature  writing  on  afternoon 
daily  in  All-America  city  of  41,000  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  growing  Northern 
Indiana.  Contact  Elwin  G.  Greening, 
News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — 
46360. 


REPORTER  for  lively  community  p.m. 
in  Atlanta  area.  Experience  essential. 
Write:  R.  D.  Fowler,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  Lawrenceville,  Ga. — 30245. 


EDITOR  for  Western  Connecticut 
prize-winning  community  newspaiier 
.  .  .  an  opportunity  to  advance  to 
managing  editor  of  group  if  you've 
got  what  it  takes.  We  want  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable  man  who  can  do 
a  good,  solid  job  in  a  growing  area 
full  of  Yankees,  Reply  with  short 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Bob  Barraclough,  New  Milford  Times, 
Box  539,  New  Milford,  Conn, — 06776. 


WANTED :  Experienced  reporter  to 
cover  breaking  news  and  feature  as¬ 
signments  on  fast-growing  suburban 
daily  that  gives  top  emphasis  to  lo¬ 
cal  news.  Good  pay  and  benefits  for 
the  right  person.  If  you're  a  good 
all'round  reporter  and  would  like  to 
cover  a  challenging  beat  in  one  of  the 
finest  areas  in  the  country,  cali  col¬ 
lect  or  write  to  Ed.  Bell.  City  Editor. 
The  News-Herald,  P.  O.  Box  351, 
Willoughby.  Ohio— 44094.  (216)  942- 

2100. 


REPORTER — City  hall  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Northern  Indiana  town 
of  15,000.  Good  experience — good  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1482,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS — Major  Midwest  p.m. 
daily  neetls  several  copyreaders,  in¬ 
cluding  one  with  financial  page  back¬ 
ground  and  one  capable  of  working 
overnight  telegraph  desk.  5tend  resume, 
references.  TOP  MINIMUM:  $241.  Box 
1450,  E«litor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  36,000 
daily  in  Zone  2.  College  degree  plus 
ability  proven  on  a  weekly  or  smaller 
daily  necessary.  We’ll  match  your  tal¬ 
ent  and  drive  with  demanding  in-depth 
assignments.  Old,  established  news- 
paper  organization  with  many  chances 
for  advancement.  Unusually  fine  com¬ 
munity  for  person  with  children.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -The  Bayonne  (N.J.) 
Times  is  looking  for  a  young  man  who 
aspires  to  be  a  first-rate  reporter:  1 
to  2  years’  experience  helpful.  Goo<l 
wages,  benefits  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Call  Bob  Horewitz  Managing 
Rlitor  for  an  appointment.  (AC  201) 
3.39-4200. 


SCHOOL  REPORTER  for  24.000 
Southwestern  Iowa  daily.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  In  large  group  of 
newspapers.  Send  resumi  to  Frank 
M.  I^ne,  The  Nonpareil,  P.  O.  Box 
797,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa — 51501. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR 
for  fine  Minnesota  daily  in  the  10,000 
circulation  bracket.  Recently  went  off¬ 
set.  Good  starting  salary,  fringe  liene- 
fits,  etc.  Write  Box  1511,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


imniiii 


We  need  a  first-rate  copy  editor  who  will  ^in 
an  award-winning  Sunday  staff.  We  publish 
one  of  the  best  Sunday  newspapers  In  North 
America  for  a  million  readers. 

The  editor  wo  want  is  a  rarity.  He’s  the  kind 
who’s  as  much  at  home  with  in-depth  news  as 
he  is  with  reports  on  the  lively  arts.  He  can 
briiqt  to  newsprint  sections  the  flair  of  the 
magazine  approach. 

We  pay  top  salaries,  all  fringes,  and  offer  a 
congenial  city  that  itself  is  going  places.  Our 
newspapers’  reputation  for  excellence  is  Inter¬ 
national.  Want  to  be  a  part  of  a  top-flight 
staff? 


Send  fnll  background  to 

BOX  1475,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;? 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Unusual  opportunity  for  experienced 
writer  to  broaden  editorial  skills  and 
gain  public  relations  experience.  Will 
work  on  prestige  accounts  in  Chicago 
office  of  a  leading  international  agency. 
Banking,  general  business  or  EDP 
background  useful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  re<|uirements  to  Box  1514,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Afternoon 
daily  newBpai>er  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage,  including  local  government. 
siK>t  news  and  civic  affairs.  Chance 
for  all-around  experience  in  college 
town  of  12  000  (lopulation.  Apply  to: 
The  Express,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. — 17745. 


REPORTER  for  2.5-M  afternoon  daily 
in  friendly  Southern  Ohio  county-seat. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  in  m<xl- 
ern  plant.  Good  fringe  Iwnefits. 
Plenty  of  room  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  to  George  .Stowell,  The  Times. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio — 4,5662. 


REPORTER  for  50,000  afternoon 
daily  in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting 
salary  153  for  3  years  of  experience — 
168  for  4  years— and  $196  for  5 
years.  We  offer  hard  work,  high 
standanls,  pride  in  the  newspaper  and 
pleasant  working  conditions.  .37*/(j 
hour  week.  Send  resume  to  Box  1520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  Western  Kentucky 
offset  a.m.  seeks  exi)erience<l  news  e<li- 
tor-slot  man  capable  of  poalucing 
quality  produce  and  supervising  news¬ 
room  staff.  Prefer  J-grad.  Liberal 
salary  and  fringe  lienefits.  Give  all 
details  in  first  letter,  including  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  nee<ls.  Write  Box 
1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  (yPENING  for  a  news 
editor  on  a  small  N.Y.  daily.  We  are 
looking  for  a  man  with  imagination, 
resourcefulness  and  a  desire  to  ad¬ 
vance.  The  Union-Gazette  is  part  of 
the  fast-growing  Ottaway  Newspaper 
group  with  locations  in  Penna.  N.  Y. 
and  Mass.  Send  resume  to  Milton  D. 
McLean,  119  Pike  St..  Port  Jervis. 
N.  Y.— 12771. 


REPORTER — Immc<liate  opening  for 
exiierienceii  reporter  on  night  staff 
of  fast-growing  daily  in  Central  New 
Jersey,  circulation  in  mid-50  thousands. 
Good  starting  salary — all  lienefits 
company-paid.  Call  or  write  Rod 
Luery,  'The  Home  News.  123  How 
Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Aggressive  daily  newspaper  of  40.000- 
plus  circulation  in  E&P’s  Zone  6  has 
an  imm^liate  opportunity  for  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor.  Position  requires  indi¬ 
vidual  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  the  erlitorial  de¬ 
partment.  This  is  a  job  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  with  heavy  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  and  management  ability.  Excellent 
salary,  employee  lienefits  and  growth 
IMitential.  Reply  with  complete  resume, 
including  salary  history,  in  confidence. 
Box  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Young,  amliitiou.s  man  for  N.  J.  m?tro- 
politan  daily  opening  new  plant. 
Night  work.  State  salary,  availability 
tiate.  Box  1522,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  for  12.000  five-day  Midwest 
daily  neederl  to  direct  and  guide  a 
young  news  staff  of  seven.  Send  full 
resume  outlining  education,  backgrounil 
and  professional  experience.  Box  1504 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DE’SKMAN-The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  Florida’s  Best  Newspaiier 
is^  loriking  for  a  top-ser*ded  slotman 
with  a  proven  track  record  -talcnteil. 
imaginative  ami  capable  of  heading 
a  4-mnn  desk  oiieration  .  .  .  strong  on 
layout  and  make-up.  If  you  have  the 
kn,iw-how  and  want  greater  challenge, 
you  may  lie  the  person  we  seek. 

You’ll  receive  a  top  salary  plus  un- 
l^atalile  “extras"  including  Profit 
Sharing,  Pension  Plan.  Comprehensive 
Me<licul  Insurance,  and  many  others. 
Join  a  winner!  .Send  resume  examples 
of  writing  and  page  make-up  to  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager.  Times  Publishing 
Company,  P.  O.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Florida  33731. 


BOXED  IN?  .Award-winning  1.5-M 
p.m.  daily  neerls  reporter  with  some 
ilesk  experience.  Zone  2.  Exceptional 
opportunity  to  move  into  news  edi¬ 
tor’s  slot  quickly.  Camera  exiierience 
helpful.  Position  open  now.  Full 
resume  to  Box  1505,  Erlitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  kTHTOR 
NEWSDAY 

GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y.— 11530 
IVrite:  Bill  Mclhvain,  Editor 


FIVE-FIGURE  PAY 
NO  TRAFP'IC  JAMS 
We  can  offer  competent  copy  erlitor 
the  standards  and  challenge  of  a 
major  metropolitan  daily  without  the 
crowds  and  exorbitant  cost  of  living. 
Attractive  fringes.  AM  daily.  50,000 
+  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1515  Etiitor  A 
Publisher. 


THE 


c&o/b&o 


RAILROADS 


have  openings  for  two  communications  specialists  in  their 
Public  Relations  and  Advertising  Department  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

WRITER 

A  challenging,  interesting  position  involved  in  all  phases  of 
corporate  communications:  Annual  report,  speeches,  share- 
owner  and  employee  relations,  etc.  The  ideal  candidate  has 
a  bachelor’s  degree,  several  years’  experience  in  journalism 
or  public  relations  and  solid  writing  ability.  A  knowledge 
of  graphics,  photography  and  audio-visuals,  will  be  helpful. 
Salary  up  to  $14,000. 

EDITOR 

Our  employee  newspaper,  Chessie  News,  has  been  a  con- 
sistant  award-winner.  It  requires  a  professional  to  head  its 
st.iff  and  broaden  its  activities.  The  preferred  candidate  has 
a  bachelor’s  degree,  several  years’  experience  on  newspapers 
or  industrial  publications,  a  flair  for  ideas  and  a  knowledge 
of  trends  in  employee  communications.  Salary  up  to  $11,5(X). 

Both  positions  offer  excellent  benefits  and  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Please  write  General  Manager- 
Corporate  Communications,  C&O/B&O  Railroads,  Box  6419, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  44101. 
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HKLP  Vt  ANTED 

Editorial 


HKLP  WANTED 

Operator* — Machinist* 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Printer* 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Public  Relation* 


REPORTER — Sports,  (feneral  assiRn- 
ment;  1  to  2  years’  experience.  Tahoe 
Daily  Tribune,  Box  135K,  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.— 95705.  (916)  541-3SS0. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Major  international  accountin,;  firm 
seeks  exi>erience<l  mature  writer-e<litor 
with  provable  ability  to  communicate 
in  writinK  with  clarity  and  precision. 
ResiKjnsibilities  will  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  accountinK  newsletter,  informa¬ 
tion  releaties,  technical  summaries  and 
manuals,  all  for  distribution  within 
the  firm.  Some  understandin?  of  fi¬ 
nance  is  desirable ;  comiietence  in 
written  communication  is  essential. 
Writing  and  editini;,  rather  than  re¬ 
search.  will  lie  primary  functions.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  salary  and  lienefit  arrange¬ 
ment:  Salary  will  exceed  your  present 
earninKS.  Chicago  location.  All  re|)lie8  ' 
will  l>e  held  in  confidence.  Plea^  sub¬ 
mit  resume  to  Box  1512,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


AREA  EDITOR-  9  000  offset  daily  is 
looking  for  an  e<lit<ir  to  cover  area 
news  and  supervise  stringers.  Modern  , 
plant— good  working  conditions — fringe 
benefits,  (iood  chance  for  p<lvancement. 
Send  complete  details  and  exi>erience  ' 
to  Box  1490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  The 
Crescent-News  in  Defiance.  Ohio — 
15.000  offset  afternon  daily.  Good  oi>- 
portunity  for  advancement.  Would 
prefer  J-gra^l.  Military  obligation  not 
an  obstacle.  Fine  Mineral  arts  college 
available  if  applicant  would  like  to 
continue  education.  Write  to  Gordon 
C.  Dix,  Pubisher. 


WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  with 
a  flair  for  page  makeup  and  copy 
Siting  who  can  take  charge  of  wom¬ 
en’s  department  i>ages  in  two  editions 
daily.  Will  work  with  wire  and  local 
copy  from  corre8|>ondcnts.  Daytime 
hours—  Montlay  through  Friday.  Send 
resume  to  Art  Nauman.  Managing 
Editor.  The  Press.  Box  792,  Riverside, 
Calif.-  92.502. 


Free-Lance 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  E<litor. 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood.  Calif — 91603. 


punch  idiot  tape.  New  plant  with  pay  | 
scale  of  $162  per  week.  Excellent  I 
fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1433,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


P  ressmen^Stereotypers 

RG^ARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced. 
Daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  .36'4  hour  week. 
Excellent  benefits.  $161  per  week. 
PleJisant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Elarl  C.  Swinney, 
News-Sun.  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  III.— 60085. 


LETTERPRES.SMAN  —  Circulation 
ll.oiiO.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Goo<l  starting 
salary  with  fringe  l>enefits.  Oiiortuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  A«i- 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin  Ohio— 4883  :  or 
’phone  (119)  447-44.55. 


WEB  OFI'SET  PRE.SSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newsi>at«r  produc¬ 
tion.  Optiortunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newsjiaper. 
3.5-hour  week :  full  fringe  lienefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Plea.sant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personal  Dept., 
.Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara  Calif.— 93102. 


EXPERIENCED  LETTERPRESSMEN 
to  work  in  combination  shop.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
fringes  in  f^t-growing  community  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  in  new  plant.  Call 
collect  (,50()  288-2441,  or  w'rite  stating 
(lualifications.  Rochester  Post-Bulletin, 
18  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester, 
Minn. —  55901. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRE’S.S 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de- 
partment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind. — 47362. 


PRE.SSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resum4  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Operator/^— Machinist* 

MACHINIST— Composing  R<K>m  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  optiortunity  for  right 
Iierson.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  exiierienceil  on  ’ITS 
Intertviie  Mixers,  Luillow  and  Elrods, 
Excellent  working  and  livinjt  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36'i  hour  week.  Full  fringe  lienefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
’The  Waukegan  New-s-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


PHOTON  OPBRA’TOR  Newspaiier  op¬ 
eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  $5 
tier  hour — excellent  fringe  lienefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(IMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop:  night  shift:  permanent 
situation.  Must  lie  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
’ITS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  3.5 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Senil 
resume  fli  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Statesman-Journal  Co..  280 
Church  Street.  N.  E.  .Salem  Oreg.— 
97308. 


Journeyman  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immeiliate  oiiening  on  night-shift. 
3.5-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Conta-t  Mrs.  Crother.  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — 93102. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale: 
$I.50-a-week.  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist’s  abil¬ 
ity.  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer 
for  ad  work,  Sulairban  daily  pa  tier  near 
big  city.  Excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Non-union.  We  will  |u^y 
part  of  moving  exiiense.  Box  1077, 
Eilitor  ti  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal.  ! 
New  daily:  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  lienefits  including  profit-  i 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke.Pad- 
dock  Publications.  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar-  I 
lington  Heights,  III. — 60006. 


Printer* 


CflLLEGE-ORIEN’rED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  sho|i  of  small  private  ! 
college.  Must  lie  familiar  with  all  as-  1 
liects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
;  sutiervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  .Salary  6. .500  to  $8,000.  Send  ! 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc.,  ! 
j  to  President;  Northland  College,  Ash-  I 
i  bind.  Wisconsin  54806. 


COMBINATION  offset  press-Lino-In- 
tertyiie.  Good  lienefits,  salary.  South 
Florida,  Box  1473,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-tyiie  com- 
IKising  riKim  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur¬ 
rently  changing  from  mixed  hot  cold 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Neecl 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo-  I 
tivate  apiiroximately  30  peoiile.  Total  j 
I  res|Hinsibility  and  authority  for  man-  I 
I  aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com-  I 
position:  iKiniises  baseil  on  jierform- 
ance.  ITU.  .Send  resume  to  Box  1140,  I 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  i 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COA.ST  for 
I  printing  fiiHirman,  oiieration,  monitor, 
or  stereotyper;  partially-trainol  ap- 
lirentice  considered ;  37V>  hours; 

$136.76:  some  overtime.  Call  Foreman 
collect  (AC  713)  YU*  5-5541.  or  write 
I  Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

,  —77640. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  or  compositor 
for  cold-ty|ie  composition  room.  Zone 
2.  Box  1519,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


(X)M  POSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Small  offset  daily  in  Zone  8  neeils 
foreman  who  is  trained  in  Photon 
eiiuipment.  $200  weekly  +  fringe 
lienefits  and  bonus.  Non-union  shop. 
Box  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FOREMAN— Web  Offset— Job  Shop 
Offset — Letterpress  :  suiiervisory  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  E.xcellent  opportunity  in 
growing  Northern  Ntw  England  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 
Immediate  opening  in  The  Houston 
Chronicle  production  staff  for  experi¬ 
enced  Production  Engineer.  Applicant 
should  have  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaiier  production,  and  degree  in 
Engineering  or  Management  (or  equiv¬ 
alent  practical  experience).  Work  will 
assist  in  coordination  and  supervision 
of  production  processes,  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  future  expansions  and  process 
changes.  Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  resumd  in  confidence  or  reply  im¬ 
mediately  to:  The  Houston  Chronicle. 
Eimployee  Relations  Department,  612- 
20  Travis  St..  Houston,  Tex. — 77002. 


Public  Relations 

SMALL  CXJLLEGE  upstate  New  York 
seeks  news  director  to  handle  general 
and  sports  publicity,  academic  fea¬ 
tures  in  3-man  PR  department.  Some 
professional  news  experience  required, 
but  writing  skills  will  be  more  persua¬ 
sive  than  long  resume,  (intact  by  mail 
only.  Send  resum4.  samples,  references 
to  Public  Relations  Dir.,  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Schenectady  N.  Y. — 12308. 


ARE  YOU  THE  ONE? 

Here’s  a  challenging,  lucrative  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  energetic,  creative  news¬ 
paper  or  PR  man  who  knows  politics 
and  election  campaigns,  who  knows 
how  to  write  news  and  features,  factu¬ 
ally  and  fairly  set  up  and  get  TV 
and  radio  coverage,  help  with  cam¬ 
paign  speeches,  advertising  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  is  an  unusual  job  for  a 
conservative,  honest,  fair-minded  per¬ 
son  who  would  tie  better  off  if  he  had 
some  experience  watching  over  a  legis¬ 
lature  and  state  governmental  activi¬ 
ties. 

This  is  truly  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man — not  too 
young,  not  too  old — who  would  lie 
working  with  a  highly  respected  or¬ 
ganization. 

Send  detailed  resume,  samples  of  your 
work,  to  Box  1454,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGER-EDITOR  for  branch  public 
relations  offices  in  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  university  cities.  Prefer  grad 
who  was  active  in  student  affairs  and 
publications  and  fret,  member.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  autonomy  and  earnings 
e<|ual  to  full  results.  Write  resume 
Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  university  magazine  in 
Washington.  Requires  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  English  with  at  least  two 
years’  experience  in  writing,  editing 
and  layout.  Send  resum4  and  salary 
re<iuired  to  Box  1477,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A.SSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR 
OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Oillege  of  12,000  enrollment  has  oiien¬ 
ing  on  PR  staff  to  manage  news 
bureau.  Degree  in  journalism  with 
practical  newspaper  experience  pre- 
ferre*!.  Salary  to  $8,0<i0  depending  upon 
background.  Write:  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Central  Missouri  State 
College,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093. 


ITBblC  INFOIIMATION  SPECIAI.I8T 
Immediate  oiienings  with  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  in  several 
major  cities  throughout  the  State. 
Re<iuires  at  least  five  years  training 
and  exiierience.  Spot-news  orientation 
preferre*!.  Send  complete  resumes  to: 

Public  Health  Recruitment  -O.P.A. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
84  Holland  Avenue 
Alliany  New  York  12208 


PR  GAL 
WITH 
HOME  EC 
DEGREE 

Unstuffy  Washington- 
based  industry  asso¬ 
ciation  needs  an  at¬ 
tractive,  energetic, 
versatile  gal  as  home 
service  advisor.  Re¬ 
quires  home  ec  de¬ 
gree,  2  to  5  years 
consumer  PR  or  edi¬ 
torial  experience: 
public  appearance 
poise;  freedom  to 
travel  50%  of  time. 
Good  salary,  fringes, 
growth  opportunity. 
Reply  in  confidence 
with  resume,  birth 
date,  salary  range. 

Box  1500, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

V _ 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITY 
Majiir  cnriMiration  needs  a  highly- 
flexible  public  relations  representative 
to  headquarter  in  Houston  and  serve 
the  Gulf  Coast  area.  Job  includes 
community,  press  and  employee  re¬ 
lations  :  no  lobbying.  Prefer  a  native 
or  long-time  Texas  resident  with  news 
and/or  p.r.  Iiackground.  Above-average 
salary  and  fringes,  plus  auto.  .Send 
your  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

/fn  Hqual  Opportunity  Employer 


PR  STAFF  ASSISTANT 
Experienced  individual  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  public  relations  manager.  Ex- 
periencerl  in  public  relations  and/or 
in  the  metroiiolitan  daily  newspaper 
field:  additional  experience  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  production  of  internal 
or  external  publications  will  be  help¬ 
ful;  college  degree  plus  broad  xiieri- 
ence  in  writing  and  preparing  PR  ma¬ 
terial  and  releases.  Mail  detailed  resu¬ 
me  in  complete  confidence  to  Re¬ 
cruitment  Office.  Automotive  Div.. 
North  American  Rockwell,  416  Clifford. 
I>etroit,  Mich. — -18226. 


Salesmen 


COMMERCIAL  PRIN’nNG  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  modern  plant  offering  many 
graphic  arts  facilities.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable.  Good  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits,  (jontact  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Bannock  Publishing,  938  Ban¬ 
nock  St.,  Denver,  O>lo. — 80201. 


COMPUTER  SALES  REP  for  graphic 
arts  applications  with  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est-growing  general  purpose  computer 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Should 
have  solid  background  in  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  Previous  sales  experience  and 
degree  in  engineering  helpful  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Send  resunid  to 
Gerry  Moore,  Regional  Mgr.,  Digital 
Elquipment  C^rp.,  1850  Frontage  Rd.. 
Dept.  101,  Northbrook.  111.-60062. 
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Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 

GENERAL  ALL’ROITND 
NEWSPAPERMAN  I 
Fi  jm  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Excellent  experience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
commercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9,  but  will  consider 
any  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1461, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR 

PICTORIAL  COMMUNICATION 
Proven  ability  to  develop  dynamic  vis¬ 
ual  approach  for  progressive  publica¬ 
tion.  or  firm’s  editorial/promotional/ 
auilioviaual  efforts.  Internationally- 
known  executive  with  1 3  years’  out¬ 
standing  record  in  publications 
management,  photojournalism.  Salary 
mid-20’s.  Box  1501,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


•‘CAN  DO”  EXECUTIVE 
Broad  sales  promotion-advertising- 
public  relations  background  on  agency 
ami  company  side.  Creative  all  media. 
Versatile  writer,  productive  idea  man, 
mature  administrator.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  $14-M.  Any  of  this  fit  your 
needs?  Box  1503,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

OVER  19  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  circulation  sales  and  promotion  ; 
ti  as  CM.  Family  man  seeks  ixtsitlon 
as  CM,  Assistant  CM  or  departmental 
head.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Call  (916)  533- 
4734  or  write  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DI.STRICT  MANAGER,  experienced, 
looking  for  opportunity  to  move  up: 
12  years’  experience  in  carrier  op¬ 
eration  with  large  daily,  medium 
weekly.  Prefer  Areas  7,  8,  9.  Box  1479, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CM — 15  years’  experience,  all  phases, 
sales  and  promotion.  Family  man. 
Prefer  East  Coast.  Available  now. 
Write  Box  1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBUSHERI  I  offer  16  years’ 
experience:  ICMA  promotion  winner 
with  results :  college  graduate  plus 
Columbia  Institute  twice :  family  man. 
39,  three  boys:  active  in  church  and 
community  affairs:  top  references: 
honesty  and  integrity  above  reproach: 
non-user  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages — in  exchange  for  circulation 
managership  of  daily  under  26,000  or 
weekly  operation.  Location  no  problem 
for  t>ermanent  position.  Respectable 
salary  with  normal  fringe  l)enefita. 
Call  (701)  232-5388,  or  write  Box 

1513,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks 
CM’s  tmsition  in  State  of  Oreg.,  or 
Idaho.  Strong  in  all  i)ha8es  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Exi>erience  with  both  large  and 
small  dailies.  Box  1509,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

YOUNG  MAN  seeking  position  on  Met¬ 
ro.  Business  degree  (AA).  Thorough 
knowledge  of  display,  classified,  and 
bureau  operation.  12  years’  produc¬ 
tive  experience.  Top  references.  Sal¬ 
ary:  five-figure  plus.  Zone  8,  9.  Box 
1466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

METRO  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR.  44. 
now  employed,  wishes  to  return  to  a 
smaller  city  permanently.  Ex-sports 
•ditor  —  knows  all  phases.  Available 
Nov.  1.  Prefer  Zones  4,  6.  8  or  9. 
Box  1446,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
Northwestern  University  J-grad.  Kap¬ 
pa  Tau  Alpha,  with  publishing  and 
PR  experience,  seeks  editorial  position. 
Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

AMUSEMENT  EDITOR,  night-life, 
court  beat  reporter;  A-1  writer,  col¬ 
umnist  now  working  in  Zone  9 ;  seeks 
post  with  strong  daily.  Widower,  69: 
go  anywhere.  Box  1442,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR-WRITER,  8  years’  ex- 
I>erience.  Tired  of  metros:  seek  small 
New  York-New  England  daily.  Box 
1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EIDITOR,  now  heading  SO-man  staff, 
interested  in  new  challenge.  Available 
on  six  weeks  notice.  Award-winner. 
20  years’  ex|)erience.  Non-drinker,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  national  reputation  that  will 
help  in  recruiting.  Specialist  in  photo¬ 
journalism.  Proven  record  with  top 
references.  Salary  requirement;  $25M. 
Box  1484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  ex¬ 
perienced;  best  at  human  interest, 
readability,  features,  background  of 
government  and  the  arts.  Willing  to 
relocate  in  Euro|>e.  S|>eak  English, 
German  and  Spanish.  Box  1467,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GOOD  WRITER,  28,  ’’respectable”  lib¬ 
eral:  experience:  full-length  and  2- 
liner  editorials  for  Alburn  Bureau ; 
will  learn  any  other  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  writing.  Zones  1.  7  or  8  pre¬ 
ferred.  Mark  J.  Winheld,  2619  N. 
E'ontana,  Tucson,  Ariz. — 85706.  (602) 
624-9181. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  40,000  daily— Ex- 
l>erienced  in  reporting,  editing,  make¬ 
up  and  staff  suiiervision— seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  job  on  small  or  medium  daily. 
Age  28,  married.  Box  1468,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  DESKMAN,  with  10  years’  ex- 
I>erience  on  metroimlitan  daily,  seeks 
employment  in  Southwest.  Bo.x  1472, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  POSmON  SOUGHT  by  J- 
grad  with  M.A,;  some  experience.  Box 
1481,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  woman’s  news  re- 
lx)rter/editor  seeks  interesting  work 
Northern  N.J.  Possible  take  over  of 
weekly  main  interest.  Box  1524,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

".  .  .  MILES  TO  GO  .  .  .” 
Reix)rter,  4  years’  experience  includes 
8p(are  coverage)  degree.  com|>elling 
writer,  commands  vision,  ability  to 
reiM)rt  man’s  greatest  achievements. 
Toughest  challenge  accepte*!.  Box  1517, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

HONG  KONG-BOUND  young  journal¬ 
ist  with  newspaper,  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  stringer  opportunities. 
Box  1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS.  EDITORS:  End  gag 
sag!  Spark  your  comics  with  sharp, 
timely  humor  for  Uxlay’s  funnies  fan. 
Will  consider  collaboration.  Box  1523, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


OPEN  A  lAlNDON  BUREAU 
Independent  American  foreign  corres- 
ixmdent,  experienced  US.  newsimiiers, 
broadcasting  will  supply  sut>eriur 
news,  features,  columns,  tapes,  etc., 
from  anywhere  '  in  Ekiro|>e.  Africa. 
Near  Ekist.  Multilingual.  Fast  quality 
service  on  single,  multiple,  regular 
assignments.  Box  lii02.  Editor  &  Pule 
lisher. 

FORM"eR  AP~NIGHT  editor  will 
l>e  your  man  in  Washington.  TemiH>- 
rarily  a  naval  olficer,  I  don’t  want  to 
lose  my  edge.  Write  A|>t.  1001.  1600 

Duke  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. — 22304. 


Operators— M  achin  ists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NE:W  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  anil  Sunday 
off :  hot-metal  Lino  O|)erntor-E’loor 

Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  imste-up, 
lierforator  for  Compugra|)hlc  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  hook  work.  Box  946,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


Operatorsi— Machinists 

LINO-INTERTYPER  OPERATOR.  29. 
single  10  years’  experience  job  anil  I 
news,  seeks  position  California  areji.  ] 
Geo.  Baker,  1110  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.— 18431.  | 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  and  main-  j 
tennnce:  7  years’  exi>erience.  I'lX".  I 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  essay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  more  cre¬ 
ative  atmosphere.  Have  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  1399,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
People-oriented:  scientific  approach. 

Up  on  computers,  cold  tytie,  plant  lay¬ 
out,  et  al.  plus  good  exposure  to 
front  office  and  extterience  in  editorial, 
personnel,  training,  and  some  labor 
negotiations.  40’s.  family,  college. 
Presently  staff  letterpress  metro  com¬ 
bination,  area  4.  Prefer  3U  to  lOOM 
daily.  Absolute  confidence.  Box  1485. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

TEN  YEARS’  PUBUC  RELA’noNS 
in  professional  sports.  Seeking  posi¬ 
tion  as  Sports  Information  Director  or 
Public  Relations  Director  in  college 
or  university.  Top  references.  Box 
1439,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/CinematoKrapher/  ;  EDITOR-WRITaR.  32.  seeks  coIleRe/ 
Writer- Mature,  precise,  imaginative;!  industrial  PR  post.  Five  years’news- 
job.  Available  travel.  |  paper  and  publications  experience.  Vet- 
Box  1508  Editor  &  Publisher.  eran.  J-deRiee.  Zones  6.  8.  9.  I.  Box 

_  .  _  _  _  _ _ I  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  VERSATILE  COMMUNICATOR 
'  Age  38.  seeks  PR  position.  Widely  ex¬ 
perienced  in  community  relations  and 
institutional  PR :  award-winning  in¬ 
formation  programs,  house  organs,  and 
annual  reiM>rt :  aerospace,  financial, 
public  utility,  and  agriculture  ex|>eri- 
ence.  Available  immediately!  PR.SA 
member.  Prefer  seashore  area.  Bo.x 
1480,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen—Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  E'OREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Exiierienceil  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


RO'PARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  |M>sition  with 
a  progressive  organization  newspaiier 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 

OET’SEH'  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Aren  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9,  Have  some 
R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
n.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Pul>- 
lisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
CO ,M POSING  ROOM 
Computers,  cold-tyi>e.  hot-type,  offset : 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
Resume  Available  immediately  I  Box 
1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MALE,  28.  M.S. — 5  years’  newspaper, 
wire  service  exiierience.  1-year  with 
Chicago  PR  firm — wants  challenging 
PR  or  editorial  position.  Marrie<l.  312.- 
000  minimum.  Box  1467,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Nine  years’  ex|>erienre  !is  financial 
industrial,  chemical,  medical.  E'lench. 
Simnish.  E’ree-Lance  or  growth  oi)- 
imrtunity.  Box  1510  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


N()N-te:chnical  communicator, 

30’s.  degree  now  with  lending  firm — 
seeks  interesting,  challenging  man¬ 
agement  |>ost  in  PR  or  conimunications 
in  growth  organization.  Credentials: 
The  AP,  publications,  news  bureau 
management,  cori)orate  PR.  Zones  I 
or  2,  no  N.Y.C.  Bo.x  1196  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apeciflc  Identification 
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News  media  score 
high  in  public  poll 


The  Louis  Harris  organiza¬ 
tion  conducted  a  poll  in  August 
for  Tiyne  on  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  nation’s  press,  its 
trust  and  performance  in  news 
sources,  and  its  attitudes  toward 
some  of  the  more  controversial 
issues  covered  by  the  media. 

A  report  on  the  survey  in  the 
September  5th  issue  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  deals  with  public  reaction 
to  new's  handled  by  newspapers, 
new’s  magazines  and  television. 

The  sampling  of  1,600  i)er- 
sons  showed,  according  to  Time, 
that  although  Americans  are 
quick  to  criticize  the  way  news 
is  handled,  under-lying  public 
trust  in  the  nation’s  press  and 
its  constitutional  safeguards 
remain  strong.  Harris  concludes 
that  two  out  of  three  adults  in 
this  sample  felt  that  they  were 
“better  informed  today  than 
they  were  five  years  ago.” 

News  preferences 

News  coverage  on  television 
is  preferable  to  other  media. 
When  asked  to  imagine  having 
“only  one  source  of  news,”  one- 
third  preferred  newspapers. 
Half  preferred  television.  Har¬ 
ris’  next  question,  “How  upset 
would  you  be  if  your  main  news 
source  were  to  become  unavail¬ 
able  for  a  month?”,  produced  a 
reaction  of  44  percent,  who  said 
they  would  be  very  upset  to 
lose  their  newspaper  but  only 
a  third  would  be  very  upset 
over  a  one-month  loss  of  their 
favorite  television  news  broad¬ 
cast. 

Of  the  nearly  nine  out  of  ten 
Americans  who  say  they  read 
the  newspaper  regularly,  a  clear 
majority  is  convinced  that  the 
paper  they  read  is  “sometimes 
unfair,  partial,  and  slanted,” 
though  less  than  one  in  three 
make  the  specific  charge  that  it 
represents  “special”  rather  than 
“public”  interests. 

Members  of  racial,  age,  and 
educational  groups  tend  to  have 
similar  opinions  on  sensitive  is¬ 
sues,  also  a  continuity  of  opin¬ 
ion  exists  from  respondents  of 
a  geographic  locale. 

Newspapers  were  given  a 
stronger  vote  of  confidence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Time,  in  that  they 
are  not  so  full  of  violence.  One 
in  four  persons  is  critical  of  its 
patronage  to  the  Establishment, 
though  the  college-educated  are 
nearly  twice  as  strong  in  their 
indictment  of  newspaper  “es- 
tablishmentarianism”. 

More  avid  newspaper  readers, 
about  40  percent,  tend  to  be 
more  trusting  of  the  paper’s 


coverage  of  local  news,  and  31 
percent  are  more  trusting  of 
the  state  news.  This  clearly 
shows  a  substantial  distrust  of 
news  coming  from  the  nation’s 
capital,  according  to  Time.  By 
nearly  two  to  one,  readers  say 
that  they  trust  news  stories 
more  than  editorials  and  only 
a  small  percentage  say  they 
agree  with  their  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  stand. 

No  ‘national’  newspaper 

Time  said  the  poll  showed 
that  there  is  virtually  no  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Times 
is  familiar  to  only  30  percent 
of  American  readers,  followed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (28 
percent),  the  National  Observer 
(14  percent),  the  W’ashington 
Post  (13  percent)  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  (12  percent).  In 
the  area  of  confidence,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  leads  by  a  wide 
margin  w'ith  55  percent  of  its 
readers  expressing  “very  high 
trust”  in  that  paper,  compared 
with  36  percent  of  New  York 
Times  and  National  Observer 
readers  with  high  confidence  in 
those  papers. 

On  the  whole,  says  Time,  the 
Harris  pull  shows  that  substan¬ 
tially  more  readers  feel  that 
they  are  getting  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  their  newspapers  to¬ 
day  than  those  who  feel  they 
are  getting  less. 

Time  and  Newsweek  are  more 
familiar  to  more  than  half  the 
public,  with  Time’s  familiarity 
running  77  percent  with  college 
graduates  and  Newsw'eek’s  fa¬ 
miliarity  running  slightly  less, 
while  US.  News  is  known  to 
only  29  percent  of  the  general 
public.  The  highest  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence,  however,  went  to  U.  S. 
News  with  46  percent,  to  Time 
with  a  “high  trust”  rating  of 
42  percent  of  its  readers,  and 
Newsweek  with  40  percent. 

While  newsmagazines  consti¬ 
tute  the  only  national  written 
press  and  are  rated  extremely 
high  for  fairness  and  trust,  the 
survey  indicates  that  television 
has  cut  sharply  into  their  ac¬ 
tivity  as  a  provider  of  straight 
news. 

Tv  versus  newspapers 

As  for  television.  Time  says 
the  Harris  poll  shows  “more 
than  9  out  of  10  Americans 
say  they  regularly  watch  tv 
news,  though  the  percentage 
falls  off  among  the  least  and 
most  educated  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  In  its  reputation  for  fair¬ 


ness  of  coverage,  television  news 
also  does  better  than  newspa¬ 
pers.  While  a  majority  believes 
that  newspapers  are  “some¬ 
times  unfair  and  slanted”  in 
news  coverage  only  a  minority 
of  one  in  three  sees  tv  news 
this  way.  Nor  is  tv  accused  of 
bowing  to  special  interests  as 
much  as  newspapers. 

“Television  has  made  a  deep 
impact,”  Harris  concludes  after 
studying  the  figures,  “but  with 
personalization  of  news  and  a 
picture  format,  there  is  an 
ephemeral  quality.  The  printed 
word  seems  to  stick  to  people’s 
ribs  more  than  the  audio  or 
visual  form  of  journalism, 
though  tv  is  difficult  to  match 
for  immediacy.” 


AEJ  votes 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


of  43. 

During  a  hallway  discussion 
following  the  session,  Kunkin 
told  E&P  he  w’ill  fight  the  issue 
of  publishing  the  list  of  state 
narcotics  officers  through  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  said  the 
list  had  come  into  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  hands  without  any  secret 
or  confidential  marking,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  people  were  entitled 
to  know  the  names  of  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Gieber  labelled  the  under¬ 
ground  press  “pretentious,  de- 
viantly  bourgeois,  schizophrenic 
and  dirty.  It  is  a  mass  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  will  do  anything  for 
a  buck,  and  is  little  more  than 
“a  sewer  press,”  he  asserted. 
He  admitted  the  underground 
press  is  profitable.  As  evidence, 
Gieber  said,  the  Berkeley  Barb 
grew  to  a  90,000  circulation 
with  $14,765  weekly  revenues, 
$9,670  'expenses  and  a  $5,095 
weekly  net. 

President-elect 

Dr.  Wayne  A.  Danielson,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  was  named  president¬ 
elect  of  the  AEJ.  He  will  as¬ 
sume  the  top  post  in  the  AEJ 
during  the  1970-71  academic 
year.  The  1969-70  president  is 
Dr.  William  Ames  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington. 

The  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  is  a  national 
organization  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  of  journalism. 

Dr.  Danielson  moved  to  UT 
Austin  this  summer  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
where  he  had  been  dean  of  the 
school  of  journalism.  At  UT,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  DeWitt  Reddick, 
who  served  as  president  of  the 
AEJ  in  1966. 


Quizzing  of  reporter 
on  8tory  is  cut  short 

Harrisburg,  l  a. 

Paul  M.  Levy,  a  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  appeared  voluntarily  before 
the  State  House  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  here  relative  to  a  story 
he  had  written  about  alleged 
conflict  of  interests  involving 
House  Speaker  Herbert  Fine- 
man. 

Levy  testified  that  his  story 
was  accurate.  It  told  about  Fine- 
man’s  ownership  of  stock  in 
Sabaru  Inc.,  distributor  for 
Japanese-made  trucks,  and  of 
the  legislative  leader’s  role  in 
promoting  legislation — without 
his  name  appearing  on  the  bill 
— to  make  the  use  of  such  small 
trucks  legal  on  Pennsylvania 
highways. 

When  Jerome  Gerber,  coun¬ 
sel  for  Fineman,  began  ques¬ 
tioning  Levy,  an  objection  was 
raised  by  Fred  B.  Speaker,  at¬ 
torney  for  Levy,  who  said,  “If 
you  go  into  intensive  question¬ 
ing  you  inhibit  the  reporter 
from  digging  up  facts.” 

Speaker  also  said  the  ques¬ 
tioning  would  place  the  reporter 
in  an  adversary  position  and 
would  not  be  for  the  public 
good. 

Ethics  Committee  Chairman 
Rep.  Robert  C.  Wise  (D-Lycom- 
ing) ,  excused  Levy  from  further 
questions. 


Want 
to  §0 
over 
in 

Washington? 

Its 

decision-makers 
reach  for 
The  Star. 

Decision-makers  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  read  The 
Star.  And  trust  it.  Year 
after  year,  independent 
polls  show  The  Star  first 
choice  for  both  fairness 
and  accuracy  among  the 
multiple-paper-reading 
members  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress.  What  a  wonderful 
climate  for  your  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising.  Talk 
about  it  with  Star  nation¬ 
al  ad  manager  Joseph 
Marsh.  Phone  202 — Lin¬ 
coln  3-5000. 
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Like  the  small  ©  that  accompanies  the  FORMICA® 
brand  name.  It's  very  little  trouble  to  pay  attention 
to  such  a  little  thing.  And  it  does  mean  a  lot. 


I 

Leadership  by  design 


There  are  other  brands  ot 
laminate  but  only  one 


lamioa-te 


Formica  Corporation  *  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 
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Formica  Corporation  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 


The  17th  Annual  Competition 

The  Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award— in  its 
17th  year— is  presented  for  newspaper  writing  during 
1969  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

Sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  the  com¬ 
petition  is  for  $1000  cash  and  medallion  plaque.  Entry 
deadline:  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an 
award,  including  clippings  or  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  during  1969  and  a  biographical  sketch, 
should  be  sent  to : 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pikt 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way. 


